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Preface 


This is an analytical account of Opposition 
politics from tha tlma of tha achiavamant of 
Independance to tha "surprisa" imposition of the 
Emergency on 26 June 1975. The last mentioned 
event constitutes a watershed in the history of 
independent democratic India. This would be, I 
thought, a convenient stopping place. I hope to 
tdke up the theme of the antl-Emergancy struggle, 
the Janata interlude and Mrs. Gandhi's return to 
power in a separate book. This contemplated 
volume will be independent, and will end with 
another historical landmark: Indira Gandhi's 
assassination. 

This book covers the entire gamut of Opposition 
Politics from 1947 to 1975. Previous studies mostly 
related to individual parties or particular regions. 
But there was no comprehensive review of 
Opposition politics. Besides, most of the accounts 
were written either by scholars or Journalists. 
However, this volume is written from the vantage 
point of a participant in the politics of this 
formative period. The delineation of the Opposition 
profile of course takes cognizance of the 
interaction of political forces, parties and 
individuals. But in the author's view the key 
figures in Opposition politics during this time span 
of nearly thirty years were Ramroanohar Lohia and 
Jayaprakash Marayan. Many persons have claimed 
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to be shapers of events in the period under 
review, but it would not be an overstatement to 
assert that from the Ruling Congress side it was 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Indira Gandhi, and from the 
Opposition side it was these two Socialist thinkers 
and men of action who really put their impress on 
the flow of events The book, incidentally, 
illustrates the operation of the Toynbeean theme of 
withdrawal and return in the case of JP. 

The story related here is not partisan; nor is it 
an apologia. It is a critical statement and is, 
besides, fully documented. However, the author 
owns to being an admirer and close associate of 
these two Socialist leaders, and so he is the first 
> to concede that his approach is not free from a 
"sympathetic" bias towards them. For this I need 
not ' offer apologies. For while it is an essay in 
objective contemporary history, it nevertheless 
partakes of the nature of a "personal political 
memoir." 

I must draw the readers' attention to the notes 
attached to the various Chapters of this volume. 
They are Important because they elucidate the main 
argument of the text. 

I thank Dr. Haridev Sharma for the help in the 
matter of references, Rajkumar Jain in xeroxing 
documents, and the late Chaudhary Charan Singh 
for giving me access to his papers. Thanks are 
also due to Champa Limaye, Aniruddha Limaye and 
Nandu Dhaneshwar for reading the typescript and 
making useful suggestions for preparing the press 
copy. 1 am grateful to Champa Nandu and 
Narayan Shetye for reading the proofs. 

Finally, I thank the Publishers for bringing out 
the book on time. 


10 November 1987, 
New Delhi. 


MADHU LIMAYE 
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Universal Franchise and the 
First General Election 


The Objective Resolution adopted by the 
Constituent Assembly had envisaged a democratic 
republic with the widest possible autonomy for the 
Provinces. But the failure of the Congress and 
Muslim League to agree on the basic constitutional 
structure led to partition; of the country and 
creation of two sovereign States of India and 
Pakistan. Thereafter, the perspective of the 
dominant Congress leadership changed completely, 
and with the help of Dr. B.R. Ambedkar and other 
constitutional lawyers, they framed a constitution 
more suited for a centralised polity than a real 
federal state. It was because of this fundamental 
decision that the Indian Constitution came to 
adopt, adapt and develop many features of the 
Government of India Act, 1935. The British Indian 
polity itself had been based on the principles of 
the Mughal administration and on Great Britain's 
own constitution which was unitary in character. 
Neither Scotland nor Wales possessed an assembly 
of its own. 

Since the Socialists continued to think in terms 
of a final struggle for achieving freedom they 
denounced the Constituent Assembly as a British 
creation. They thought that it was neither 
sovereign nor representative. It had been 
constituted, through an Indirect election held on the 
basis of a restricted franchise in British India 
plus nomination of members representing the India 
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of Princely States. The Socialists, therefore, 
decided to boycott it. They changed their decision 
in mid-1947. But then it was too late. They were 
not admitted to the councils of the Constituent 
Assembly.'’ Thereafter, they were unable to 
influence its proceedings even in an indirect 
manner. Jayaprakash Narayan sent his suggestions 
to the President of the Constituent Assembly, but 
they received short shrift. ^ The Communist policy, 
in this period, was passing through a crisis. It 
marked a transition from its spell of cooperation 
with the British Government during the War to a 
policy of adventurism and insurrectionism. The 
Communists, therefore, exercised no influence 
whatsoever on the framing of India's -.Constitution. 
Apart from the absence of the Socialist and 
Communist representatives in India's Constituent 
Assembly, the thinking of both wings of what was 
called the Left was utterly confused. The 

Communists did not believe that India was an 
independent country at all, and they had faith 
neither in liberal democracy nor in the method of 
peaceful change. The Socialists' constitutional 
ideas were not well formed. Except adult 

franchise, they agreed with nothing. Their general 
criticism was directed against the restriction of 
civil liberty by the new Constitution and the 
encroachment it had made on the powers of the 
States. In short, the framework of the Constitution 
was laid down alone by Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Vallabhbhai Patel, and the details were provided 
by the constitutional lawyers. The Hindu 
Mahasabha was a discredited party, and it did not 
have any say in the framing of India's 
Constitution. Its concept of a Hindu state was 
rejected out of hand. Even Sardar Patel refused to 
look at it.^ Other groups did not count- in the 
early years of independence. 

When India launched On its vast democratic 
experiment in 1951-52, the. long term 
consequences of adult suffrage were not only not 
known but they could not be predicted with 
reasonable accuracy either. Under the 1935 Act 
"only a small percentage of the adult population 
of the country had the right to vote. 
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Approximately franchisa was anjoyad by only 14 
parcant of tha population'*.^ 

Now any proposal which involvad tha 
univarsalisation of franchisa would hava 
ancountarad two obvious dif flcultias. Tha first 
ralated to siza, and tha sacond to literacy. 

Hitherto tha world's largest democracy — where 
universal suffrage prevailed had bean tha 

United States. But tha United States population at 
157 millions in 1951 was less than half of India's 

population of 360 millions. Tha U.S. was tha 

richest country of tha world and India was among 
tha poorest. The organization of a free election on 
tha basis of adult franchisa would, it was feared, 
strain India's economic and administrative 
resources to tha breaking point. This was not all. 
While the United States was a wholly literate 

country, only a very small minority of India's 
population was literate. Tha illiteracy among 
women was even greater than among men. 

Tha magnitude of tha literacy factor would be 
clahr from tha comparative literacy figures for the 
years 1932, 1941, 1951 and, thirty years later, in 
1981: 

Table 1: Percentage of Literacy in India^ 


Literate Persons Males Females 

as Percentage of 
the population 


1931 ... 


9.50 

15.59 

2.93 


1941 ... 


16.10 

24.90 

7.30 


1951 ... 


16.67 

24.95 

7.93 


1981 ... 


36.17 

46.74 

24.88 


The 

Election Commission, therefore. 

devised 

a 

scheme 

of 

easily 

recognisable 

symbols 

to 

represent the 

various 

parties and candidates 

who 

would 

enter 

the electoral contest 

to meet 

the 

literacy 

difficulty. 

and decided to use 

the 

machinery of 

local 

governments to 

solve 

the 
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staggering administrative and organisational 
problems. 

Nevertheless, with the overwhelming percentage of 
the population which had now been enfranchised 
absolutely "illiterate", it was not easy for 
political parties to reach them. Would the people 
awaken to their rights and exercise their vote 

intelligently? Wild hopes were aroused in certain 
political circles by the prospect of suffrage for 
all the adult men and women in the country. 

Universal suffrage was an Important plank of 
the Chartist Movement in England in the first half 
of the nineteenth century. Karl Marx also had hoped 
that the universal vote would give the working 
class access to political power. And as for 

Frederick Engels, he almost went into raptures 
over the beneficent effect of "manhood suffrage" 
on the prospects of social democracy. In our own 
country Or. Ambedkar, Mahatma Gandhi and the 

Socialists had 'always been keen supporters of the 
proposal. Ambedkar held that "political power was 
the key to all social progress". He expected the 
Congress to go into decay in the coming 
years. He thought that the Socialists, who had 

come out of the Congress, would gather strength 
and present it with a formidable challenge. He 
advised his followers to constitute themselves into 
a sort of third party. He wanted them to "forge a 
united front" with the backward classes in order 
"to wrest political power from the higher classes". 
The system of adult franchise had brought 
political power within the reach of ,the masses, 
and in Ambedkar's opinion, if a crore and 
half-scheduled castes and one crore of backward 
classes in UP, for example, joined hands against 
the "common target", they could return 50 per cent 
of the total seats in the Legislature and 
"capture political power". Ambedkar did not mind 
if the backward classes organised themselves into 
a separate political front; he only wanted them to 
cooperate with the scheduled castes. He was 
confident that through adult franchise they could 
become the third party and hold the balance 
between the declining Congress and the rising 
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Socialists. These views were aired by Ainbedkar in 
a speech deUvered on 25 April, 1948, when the 
Constitution had not yet been framed and when 
only the basic principles - Including adult 
suffrage - had been agreed upon.^ This is only an 
illustration of the speculation which had been 
occasioned by the acquisition of the universal 
right to vote. The Socialists also saw great 
potentialities in adult suffrage. After all the vast 
majority of the new electorate was poor. < Since 
they were the champions of the downtrodden, would 
not the downtrodden turn to them rather than to 
the Congress? 

The Hindu communalists could also hope that the 
ballot would favour them because after all among 
the adult men and women the Hindus were an 
overwhelming majority. 

Even before Gandhi had been assassinated, the 
Socialists had virtually decided to leave the 

Congress, and Rammanohar Lohia had demanded an 
early general election in which, he said, the 
Socialists would give ' a good account of 

themselves. 7 

Lohia hoped for the emergence of a two-party 
system in the country. He obviously thought that 
the Socialists, who were now more or less resolved 
to leave the Congress, would form the main 

opposition to the Congress Party in such a 

two-party system.® 

The Representation of People Act, 1950, 
provided for the qualifications of voters and 
matters connected with the preparation and 
publication of electoral rolls. It laid down the 
procedure for the delimination of constituencies of 
the House of the People and the State Legislatures. 
The Act also allocated Lok Sabha seats to the 
several States and also fixed the number of seats 
in each State Legislature. Another Representation 
of People Act, that is, the Act of 1951, covered 
among other things, the question of the 
administrative machinery for conductir^r elections, 
procedure in regard to reserved constituencies, 
ceiling on election expenses, counting of votes. 
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publication of results, and provisions with regard 
to corrupt practices and election disputes.^ 

The total number of electors on the rolls in the 
first general election was 17,32,13,635' and the 
number of valid votes polled was 10,59,44,495. 
There were 796,084 polling booths in a total of 
132,560 polling stations.The highest polling was 
in the State of Travancore~Cochin at 71.0 per cent, 
and the lowest vote was in Himachal Pradesh and 
Vindhya Pradesh, that is, 25.3% and 30.3% 
respectively. The interesting thing was that all 
these three administrative units had been carved 
out of the areas formerly ruled by Princes and the 
elections exposed the uneven nature of political 
consciousness in Princely India. 

The general election in India was undoubtedly a 
mind-boggling exercise. It was an astounding 
achievement of the new Republic, everybody 
conceded. 

The country had chosen, as much else, the 
British electoral system, for ill or for good, with 
its simple majority rule. Even in the plural 
constituencies, with reserved scheduled castes or 
scheduled tribes seats, the rule was that a voter 
must distribute his votes between the general 
candidates and the candidates for reserved seats. 
It was said that the simple plurality system or 
"first-past-the post" system would make for 
stability and encourage the evolution of a healthy 
party system. But stable governments and a two 
party system are a function of the totality of 
circumstances and social conditions and not a mere 
by-product of the electoral system. Anyway the 
system, whatever else it might have done, 
certainly favoured India's best .organised political 
party which had been transformed by Mahatma 
Gandhi over a period of twenty-seven years into a 
mass organisation, with its roots deep in the 
rural areas. 

The Socialist Party was eagerly looking forward 
to the opportunity to test its popular support in 
the forthcoming general election which, as we have 
seen, was to be organised in terms of the new 
Constitution, on the basis of adult franchise. Who 
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won the next elections was of course of "vital 
Importance", Socialist Party General Secretary 
Jayaprakash Narayan (JP) argued, but "even more 
Important" was "how" the elections were 
conducted.^'* He was haunted by the fear that the 
ruling party would contrive to manage the poll 
and turn It Into "a farce". He wanted to ensure 
that the elections were conducted In a free and 
fair manner. This was the rationale behind the 
Initiative which had been taken by the Socialist 
Party to hold a Conference on Free and Fair 
Elections In Bombay on 1-2 June, 1950. 

The preparatory work In connection with this 
Conference was done by the Central Office with the 
help of the Bombay Unit of the Party. Molnuddln 
Harris of Bombay was considered an election expert 
of the Socialist Party. He and Asoka Mehta were 
Invariably present at the preliminary meetings 
held at the Central office. The question of the 
system of voting was thoroughly gone Into. Harris 
made an Invaluable contribution to the discussion. 

JP laid great emphasis In his .address on a 
proper registration of voters. He deplored the fact 
that Committees on Delimitation of Constituencies 
were on the whole a one-party affair. The 
Socialist leader was suspicious of gerrymandering 
of electoral districts. He feared that the 
governmental machinery would be misused to 
promote the Interests of the ruling party. 

An analysis of JP's speech before the 
Conference would show that he was not very clear 
on the question of single member versus plural 
member constituencies. But he strongly held the 
view that In the event of plural constituencies 
being ultimately created the system of distributive 
vote should not be adopted. For such a voting 
system would "make It possible for a 51 per cent 
majority to capture hundred per cent of the seats in 
every such plural constituency". He therefore 
recommended cumulative system of voting In plural 
constituencies. This was no Innovation. The voters 
were familiar' with It. In fact It was the same 
system of voting as had prevailed In general 
plural constituencies In elections to Provincial 
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Assemblies held in 1937 and 1946 under British 
raj. 

But what if the country were to adopt the 
system of single member constituencies as in 
Britain? JP was undecided about the respective 
merits of cumulative voting in multi-member 
constituencies and a system of' single-member 
constituencies. The latter alternative was not 
without some attraction for him. He therefore made 
it clear that ''after considering all aspects of the 
matter I am not opposed to the system because I am 
anxious to see developed in this country a two-party 
system of government under which democracy has the 
best chance". (emphasis added). 

# 

This was, I think, the key sentence in JP^s 
address to the Free and Fair Elections 
Conference. The organization of this Conference was 
his last formal act as General Secretary of the 
Socialist Party. 

It was not only JP who was enamoured of the 
system of single member constituencies. Asoka, 
Harris and I also held the same opinion. 1 must 
confess that it was not a deep study of the 
realities on the ground, or a realistic assessment 
of the actual strength of the party that coloured our 
thinking. It was primarily the unconscious 
Influence of the Anglo-Saxon political theory that 
had shaped our views. Secondarily, if I may say 
so, it was our uninstructed hope, our dream, that 
the Congress and the Socialist Party would emerge 
as the two main parties in, the country, driving 
communalism, regionalism, and communism to the 
fringes. It was this hope that made us take an 
ambiguous stand on this (Question. 

It is not as if as party office bearer I was 
wholly unaware of the Party's real strength and 
weakness. But hope of a socialist alternative was 
green in our hearts. As to leaders, then basking 
in the still unfaded glory of August 1942, they 
drew large crowds at public meetings and in 
their enthusiasm really believed that the 
Socialist Party's performance would be 
creditable.Asoka Mehta was among the most 
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optimistic of them all. Arguing from the very 
meagre data of some by-elections and the Bombay 
Municipal Elections, Asoka Mehta confidently 
asserted in his pamphlet Straws in the Wind that 
the adult franchise which the new Constitution had 
prescribed was going to favour the Socialists: 

The Socialist Party is the second biggest party 
in India, that is, it is the principal opposition 
party in the country; it enjoys more support 
than all other opposition parties put 
together... The only organised nation-wide 
alternative to the Congress Party is the Socialist 
Party...The Socialist Party vote has been 
steadily mounting.. .Popular allegiance is 
definitely moving away from the Congress. 
It is turning with growing deliberateness to 
the Socialist Party. Other parties lack this 
pulling power. The most acceptable alternative 
to the Congress Party is the Socialist Party in 
the eyes of * our voters.. The Socialist Party has 
failed to get an absolute majority of votes, but 
its poll is higher than that of the Congress 
Party. In the only State (Kerala) where 
by-elections have taken place on the basis of 
adult franchise the Congress Party has been 
beaten by the Socialist Party. Adult franchise is 
likely to prove to be the Achilles* heel of the 
Congress *(Emphasis added) 

This was wild exaggeration, a piece of wishful 
thinking. The Congress had a secure mass base 
and this was demonstrated beyond all doubt at the 
very first general election. 

The fatal attraction of the two party system was 
rooted in the Anglo-Saxon background of the 
political training of educated Indians. They were 
fascinated by the concept of the two party system 
of which they saw a successful demonstration in 
Britlan and America. JP, educated in America, 
would often refer to the Democratic and Republican 
parties; others would cite the British example, 
pointing out that third parties there were always 
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a temporary phenomenon» and how, coalitions* far 
from being the norm in Britain* were only war 
time exceptions'^ 

Asoka Mehta' s circular on the coming General 
Election issued on 19 October* 1950* after full 
discussion amongst us at the Central office* 
breathed with enthusiasm and self-confidence. It 
very neatly captures the euphoric atmosphere which 
prevailed in the Party before the first General 
Election. It. suggested that the method of single 
member constituencies adopted by the Government 
would favour the emergence of a two-party 
system. Asoka then proceeded to set out his hope 
and expectations. The following paragraph is 
significant; 

Alternate Party: It is therefore obvious that 

only if we win the second position* nationally 
speaking, and the first position in at least some 
of the States* can our Party hope to become a 
dominant political Influence* in the country. 
Looking to the popularity the party enjoys and 
the devoted workers it has in Its ranks* 1 
have no doubt that with coordinated work and 
with team spirit we can emerge as the alternate 
party in the elections. That* however* demands 
of us contesting as large a number of seats as 
possible. Unless we fight a majority of the seats 
we shall fail to inspire confidence in the 
public. A party that enters the election as a 
minority party starts with a serious handicap 
because it has already surrendered the 
initiative and authority to the rival party. I 
therefore invite your attention to the Imperative 
necessity of planning our elections on as wide a 
scale as possible..(emphasis added) 

Another epistle of Asoka Mehta offered a 
statistical assurance to the members of the Party 
about their coming electoral victory. It said that 
a review of by-elections in the past two years 
show that our yote has been steadily rising from 
25X to 45% and more. "We have won a number of 
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by-elections and lost some as in Assam and Andhra 
by small margins." He claimed that "even where we 
lost, the fight we put up" has brought new 
strength to the Party. There was not "the least 
doubt" that "we shall give a magnificent account 
of ourselves in the elections" 

What was the Socialist Party's attitude towards 
other political parties during the pre-election 
period? There were vague longings for opposition 
unity even then. Opposition unity in 1951 * largely 
meant Left Unity or/and unity with the 
newly-formed Kisan Mazdoor Praja Party headed by 
Acharya J.B. Kripalani. The Communists were 
particularly pressing for the creation of a united 
front now that they had decided to turn away from 
adventurism and take part in the forthcoming 
general election. 

In a series of articles published in Janata and 
Free Press Journal l took up the theme of 
United front. "The question is often asked", I 
began, "why should not all the political parties 
combine to defeat the Congress which has failed 
the country? No single political party can hope to 
defeat the organised might of the Congress. If all 
the other parties do not pool their strength, the 
electorate will become confused by the multiplicity 
of opposition parties, and the anti-Congress vote, 
which is bound to be big, will be split in 
triangular and quadrangular contests. The best 
course for the non-Congress parties, therefore, is 
to sink their differences and present a united 
front". 1 went on to say that "this argument 
sounds eminently reasonable to those who are not 
well acquainted with the intricacies and tangles of 
political life and they are likely to be carried 
away by it."l® 

In 1951 the Opposition scene was dominated by 
the Left parties. There was no powerful party of 
the Right then in existence. The communal forces 
were also (temporarily) in retreat. So I devoted 
the article mainly to the desirability or otherwise 
of an arrangement with the Communist Party and 
its allies as also the Kisan Mazdoor Praja Party 
of Acharya Kripalani. I argued tha^ it was not a 
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question of bringing together "honest men and 
women". Congressmen enjoyed great prestige and 
reputation when they first assumed office. But that 
did not help much. The failure ' of the Congress 

was to be sought not "merely in the personal 
weaknesses of the Congress leadership". Its failure 
"was mainly a failure of its ideology or programme 
or the lack of it."^^ 

The article argued against any front with the 
Communists with whom our differences at the time 
were "deep". It would not be worthwhile to have 
an agreement based "on personalities* nor on 
expediency* nor on temporary electoral advantage." 
The alliance should be among "democratic and 

socialist elements" based on long term policies and 
programmes. 

I then touched on the rebel Congress 

phenomenon. Dissidence was an important feature 
of the situation in the pre— election year of 
1951. There was the newly formed KMPP* a 
federation of dissident Congress groups* with 
Acharya Krlpalani as its reluctant Chairman. The 
aforesaid article* therefore* devoted a few 
paragraphs to this Party. The KMPP's utterances 
were perplexing. Many of these rebels said that 
they did not differ with the Congress "on any 
vital matter". One of the architects of the Party* 
Rafi Ahmad Kidwai* even maintained that "Jie 
wholly subscribed to the policies of Nehru". Why 

then did they come out? Were they not chiefly 
motivated by power consideration? Did it not mean 
that their differences with the Congress were* after 
all* more personal than programmatic* the article 
said. 

1 therefore strongly pleaded for principled 
alliances in the coming elections. "Any other 
arrangement"* the article asserted* "will* by 
mixing issues* bewilder the electorate. Besides* it 
will be thoroughly unprincipled* opportunist and 
must of necessity be unstable. It will be a cockpit 
of factional struggles and a hot bed of Intrigues 
and jockeying for positions of powers." 

The stand that I had taken up in the article was 
the official stand of the Socialist Party. It was 
not only a personal opinion that I was voicing in 
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this series of articles. As Party Secretary 

I was interpreting the Party line. The Socialist 
Party as a party was wedded to egalitarian 
principles and felt affinity for the groupings of 
Harijans and Adivasis. The Party, therefore, made 
an alliance with Dr. Ambedkar's Scheduled Caste 
Federation and Jaipal Singh's Jharkhand Party. 
The Congress denounced these alliances as 
anti-national and opportunist. The Socialist Party 
justified them on the ground that these ' parties 
represented the most oppressed sections of Indian 
society, and their link-up with the Socialist 
Party—the Party of the exploited and 
oppressed—constituted a natural alliance and not 
an artificial or opportunist front. Many upper 
caste Hindus—Savarnas—of course thought otherwise! 
Rammanohar Lohia and Asoka Mehta were of one 
mind on the issue of election strategy, and 
Jayaprakash was also in complete agreement with 
them. The Party units were, therefore, encouraged 
to forge alliances with Ambedkar and Jaipal Singh 
and contest as many seats as possible in terms of 
the directive Issued by Asoka Mehta. One 
additional argument in favour of a large scale 
contest was the opportunity it would provide for 
expanding the influence of the Party and build up 
its organization in every nook and corner of the 
country. 20 
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large scale contest was partly spurious. But 
it was undoubtedly true that in 
constituencies where the Party did not put up 
a candidate, grass roots workers of the 
Party gravitated towards the dominant 
opposition party in that constituency, and 
this was a permanent loss to the Party. 
Besides, there was no discernible connection 
between electoral success and membership. 
Factors like "local wave" and momentary 
passions were not unimportant. 
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The first -general election and the results thereto 
were our education. They warned us not to regard 
a few by-election successes as indicative of the 
real state of public opinion. By-election trends do 
not necessarily get reflected in a general 
election. It also taught us not to go by the 
attendance at public meetings. Universal franchise 
had completely transformed the character of 
electoral politics. What was now important was not 
the opinion of the vociferous» "politically conscious 
minority" which attended public meetings nor of 
the powerfully motivated section which 
participated in ^'demonstrations. What decided the 

outcome was the turn out on the polling day of the 
silent majority which quietly worked in huts and 

howels» fields and factories. It also made us 

aware of the Importance of the factor of 
Independent vote as also of the existence of the 
not inconsiderable number which preferred to stay 
at home on the day of election I 

The results of the first Lok Sabha and 

Assembly elections can be summarised as follows: 


195l-d2 1 

Lok Sabha _ Assemblies 

Contests Elected (Contests Elecied 


INC 

472 

364 

3153 

2246 

S.P. 

256 

12 

1299 

125 

KMPP 

145 

9 

1005 

77 

CPI 

49 

16 

465 

106 

BJS* 

93 

3 

717 

35 
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It should be noted that these results relate to 
the main parties at the all-India level. There 
were, of course, several other parties which 
qualified for recognition as State parties or 
multi-state parties. In the case of the Communists 
the figures are an understatement because in the 
States of Travancore-Cuchin and Hyderabad they 
contested the elections not in the name of their 
own party but as constituents of united fronts. 
Their real strength in the Lower House of 
Parliament was 27 and in the State Assemblies it 
was much higher than the official report of the 
Election Commission shows. 

In the first three general elections held during 
the Nehru era the electoral system produced big 
two-thirds majorities for the ruling Congress on 
the basis of a mere plurality of votes, that is,, on 
less than an absolute majority of the total votes 
cast. In the 1951-52 General Election the Congress 
share of the popular vote for Parliament was 45.0 
per cent, the next largest percentage of votes 
polled by a non-Congress party— the Socialist 
Party— was" way behind the Congress percentage 
that is, 10.6 per cent.^ 

The second largest vote secured by the 
"biggest” Opposition party at any general election 
has never crossed the 11 per cent "barrier". Thus 
11 per cent Opposition vote seems like the sound 
barrier in physics. No Opposition party*, whatever 
its supersonic ambition, could penetrate this sonic 
barrier. Let us take the first five General 
Elections to the Lok Sabha. The Congress vote rose 
from 45 per cent in 1952 to 47.78 per cent in 
1957, the second largest vote, namely that of the 
Praja Socialist Party, being 10.40 per cent. In 
1962 the Congress share was 44.70% and the 
second highest was that of the Communist Party at 
9.97%; in 1967 the share of the Congress came 
down to 40.70% and the share of the second party 
was 9.40 per cent (Jan Sangh). In the 1971 "snap 
poll" the Congress and Congress-0 got 43.69 and 
10.4 per cent votes respectively.^ The splintering 
of the non-Congress vote Into several Incoheslve 
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fragments produced a situation where the 
disproportion between votes polled and seats 
secured was very large. The good fortune of the 
Congress and the misfortune of the splintered 
Opposition caused deep frustration in the 
Opposition ranks. During the entire period 1952-71 
no Opposition party, as has been observed, could 
secure more than 11 per cent votes, and none 
could qualify as the recognised Opposition in 
Parliament on the basis of its electoral 
performance. In order to qualify for this 
recognition a party had to secure a minimum of 10 
per cent seats in a House of the Central 
Legislature. In the States the situation of 
non-Congress parties was not so hopeless. In 
several States there were recognised Opposition 
parties and in the two States of Kerala and 
Tamil Hadu, the 1957 and 1967 General Elections 
even produced absolute majorities for the then 
undivided Communist Party and the DMK 
respectively. ^ 

In the period immediately after independence the 
opposition politics was ideologically oriented at the 
national level and the Ruling Party's policy was 
based on intra-party consensus. The Socialist 
Party, the Communist Party, the Jan Sangh v/ere 
champions of distinctive ideologies. Even the 
Swatantra Party of the early sixties, was, in 
intention, an ardent advocate of the free 
enterprise system. All these parties, pursued in 
various degrees, the objective of filling the role of 
the leading Opposition on their own strength, or in 
alliance with "likeminded" parties and groups. 
Their real ambition was to emerge eventually as 
an effective viable alternative to the Congress. 
After capturing power, they claimed, they would 
change radically the structure of Indian society in 
terms of their ideology, and programme. 

The Congress occupied the broad middle ground. 
It enjoyed the prestige of an old organization 
which had brought freedom to the enslaved 
nation. It basked in the afterglow of the 
freedom struggle. Gandhi had made it into a real 
national mass party. It had penetrated to the 
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remotest corner and had won the hearts of the 
rural masses. Above all it was the chief vehicle 
of self-advancement for the non-elltlst strata of 
our society. All this stood the Congress In good 
stead. The ''national'* opposition parties did poorly 
as election machines. 

The first general election was staggered over a 
period of several months. The first results came 
from Travancore-Cochin. The Socialists did not do 
well. The Communist victories were spectacular. 
This affected, to a certain extent, the public mood 
elsewhere. The Communists gave an excellent 
account of themselves in West Bengal. Their 
performance in. the Andhra areas of both the 
Madras and Hyderabad States was Impressive. A 
wave of despondency and fear ran through the 
Socialist Party. A pall of gloom settled over them 
as a consequence of their dismal performance. A 
foreboding of being swamped by the Communists 
gripped the Socialists, and influenced their 
thinking. ^ 

The Communist Party, it should be remembered, 
had started functioning as an independent party in 
the nineteen-twenties Itself. The Communists made 
up for their isolation from the national movement 
in the early thirties by vigorously pushing their 
united front policy in the second half of the 
decade. By the end of this period, they virtually 
captured the South Indian units of the CSP, the 
AITUC, the AU-lndia Kisan Sabha %nd the 
AU-Indla Students Federation. The infusion of the 
ex-terrorist revolutionary elements, and their 
alliance with Subhas Bose before and after the 
Tripuri crisis brought new strength to the 
Communist Party in Bengal. The Socialists lost 
ground in areas where the Communist influence 
preponderated.^ On the whole it can be said that 
the Communist leaders and cadres in the thirties 
were more dedicated than other leftist workers. 
The set-back to the CSP was not entirely due to 
infiltration. The simplicity of the life style of 
many Communist leaders provided a pleasant 
contrast. In devotion and sacrifice they were 
superior at least to some CSP men. Besides, the 
Communists practised collective functioning.® 
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It was really the 1942 struggle that revived the 
Socialists. The Communists lost much general 
support during 1942>45, but during their legal 
people's war phase the ban on the Party was 
lifted by the British, and they took full advantage 
of this to consolidate their position in Bengal and 
the South. Their insurrectionary tactics during 
1946-50 disrupted their organization no doubt; but 
their mass popularity increased in Telengana, 
Andhra and Kerala. This was reflected in their 
successes in the first general election. Their 
self-confidence soared. However, there was one 
weakness from which the Communists suffered. They 
could never acquire a strong base in the vast 
Hindi-speaking belt. 

The outcome of the first general election was a 
shattering blow to the hopes of the Socialist 
leadership. Many leaders were hopeful of Party's 
success in at least a couple of States. There was 
some discussion in Bihar about who should be the 
next Chief Minister! This occasioned ill-feeling 
among State leaders. The results proved that the 
leadership moved in a dream world; we had no 
hold over the reality. A searching review of the 
Socialist Party's functioning and work was in 
order. 

A meeting of important Socialist Party leaders 
was held at Banaras soon after the election results 
were out. The frustration was writ large on the 
faces of all those who had been called for 
consultation. * 

There was some desultory discussion about the 
future course of action. It was decided to hold a 
Special Convention of the Party and Rammanohar 
Lohia was requested to preside over it. 

Asoka Mehta in his report to the Panchmarhi 
Special Convention admitted that generalising from 
the success in the limited areas of Bombay city 
and TravancorerCochin they had become "over 
confident" about Socialist Party's strength. They 
had really no "excuse for underestimating" the 
Communists in the South. 

Nevertheless, Asoka said, forming anti-Congress 
fronts could not be the road to future xiKuceess. 
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"The Congress cannot be countered by banding 
together all the forces—irrespective of their social 
origin and outlook — that are ranged against the 
Congress because it is in power. 

It was at the Panchmarhi Convention that Lohia 
offered a new doctrinal basis for socialism. He 
gave a call for ceaseless struggle and constructive 
work» and used the symbolic language of prison, 
spade and vote to describe the socialist path. 

The Convention adopted a statement on political 
line. It was skilfully phrased. It spoke of the 
Party's determination not to "confuse its identity 
by coalitions or fronts with the Congress and 
Communist Parties”. It affirmed its policy of 
"uncompromising Opposition" to communallst groups 
and directed its members "to so behave that its 
(Party's) features become sharply distingui¬ 
shable." 

The statement spoke of cooperation with 
progressive and radical forces so as to achieve "a 
consolidated Party of radicalism and socialism". ^^ 
The resolution did not specially mention any 
party. It was all vague. But the leaders were 
apparently clear about the course to be pursued. 

The Pafichmarhl resolution meant more than 
what it explicitly said. None of us at first 
grasped the real implications of the new line of "a 
consolidated party of radicalism." It was after the 
Convention dispersed and JP and Asoka left with 
D.P. Mishra — who had in the meantime joined the 
Socialist Party — to meet Acharya Kripalani in 
Delhi that I came to know about the leadership's 
intention. 

After our electoral defeat 1 began to witness a 
strange metamorphosis in Asoka Mehta. He could 
not shake off his belief in the invincibility of the 
ruling party. There was also deep apprehension 
about a Communist takeover. He thought that the 
struggle of the Socialist Party to become an 
alternative was foredoomed. He therefore began to 
see great possibilities in the policy of 
consolidation of all non-Communist, non-com- 
munallst elements within the fold of a single 
united party. Although he enthused like me over 
the Lohia's Panchmarhi address and helped me in 
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my task of editing its publication, including 
insertion of sub-headings, his enthusiasm was 
momentary. He was not a man of ideas in the 
sense Lohla was. Although a scholar, he was a 
practical politician and his main concern was 
conquest of power. He had put himself at the head 
of the Socialist ranks .keen on leaving the 
Congress in his quest for power. 

The electoral defeat was the cause of a serious 
division within the Socialist ranks. Asoka now felt 
that we must give up our anti-Congress stand, and 
after creating a consolidated party seek ways and 
means of achieving cooperation with the Congress. 
Asoka believed that if we became a big party, the 
Congress would be more inclined to come to a 
settlement with us. He had now set his heart on 
cooperation. This pragmatic policy was later 
dressed up by Asoka in the form of a thesis — 
the Political Compulsions of Backward Economy!^ 
This change in Asoka's mental outlook did not 
happen in a day. It was gradual. But since we 
were colleagues and worked together and often 
exchanged views, 1 could not but feel the change 
acutely. 

The election defeat did not dishearten Lohla. He 
of course grieved over the failure. But he was 
determined to pursue the anti-Congress line. For 
him there was no going back on the decision taken 
at Nasik four years ago. He wanted political 
consolidation to* further his policy of uncom¬ 
promising opposition to the Congress. 

Asoka's Report to the Party Convention at 
Panchmarhi did not provide any clear sign of the 
new thinking that was germinating in his mind. He 
stiU talked like Lohla and all of us of the double 
rejection of capitalism and communism, of the 
Congress and the Communists.. He wanted Party 
workers "to shed every iota of inferiority towards 
the Congress or the Communists.Nevertheless 
his pen drafted the following sentences for 
inclusion in the Report. It gave a vague glimpse 
into his mind and presaged the shape of things to 
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come: 

It is possible that in some States, at least in 
certain areas, the Congress is • fighting the 
reactionaries.... It would be useful to evaluate 
the policies and actions of the Congress and the 
Government objectively. Because we are an 
opposition party we need not run down the ruling 
party. There are the paramount claims of the people, 
and where avenues of work, beyond party lines, are 
possible, they should be explored.^^ (emphasis added) 


Mehta was much impressed by the Indo-American 
agreement of 1952 on community development and 
wished to extend cooperation to the scheme. Only a 
small minority of members shared his enthusiasm. 
To me it signalised his tilt towards the Congress. 
An Appendix to the Panchmarhi Convention 
(Appendix D) on Community Development 
Programmes, prepared at Mehta's instance by 
K.K. Menon, who worked in the Central Office, 
tells us something about the shift in Asoka's 
approach. ^ 

Lohla's outlook was different. He concluded his 
Panchmarhi address by describing the election 
defeat as "a temporary reverse." "The great test 
for a party comes when it suffers adversity. Can 
the Socialist Party tak^ it", he asked. He called 
for a strengthening of our "base and doctrine" and 
wanted the movement to "further train the spirit". 
The Socialist Party must "construct whatever it can 
and struggle wharever it must."'*^ The Indo-US 
cooperation and Community Development held no 
attraction for him. Any participation ^ in these 
official efforts would weaken our spirit, he held. 

Despite the divergence in their views, both 
Asoka and Lohla favoured merger with the KMPP. 
To Asoka it was a stepping stone to an agreement 
with the Congress. Lohia .however wanted a big 
party for the opposite reason. The* KMPP had in its 
leadership .renowned people like Acharya J.B. 
Kripalani, T. Prakasam and Prafulla Ghosh, and 
Lohia thought that with their inclusion in the new 
Executive, the Party's working committee would 
acquire great prestige.**^ Through unity and mass 
action, Lohia hoped, the united party would be 
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able to replace Che Congress. 

As to JP, he was utterly frustrated. He became 
disenchanted with the Party and the Socialist 
Movement. His was the lion’s share in building 
up the Party since its inception. He had worked 
especially hard in the previous four years 
(1948**52). Now he came to the conclusion that 
Party building was futile. P.H. Patwardhan, who 
was no longer a formal member of the Party, was 
much grieved over the Socialists' electoral defeat . 
In a soothing letter to JP he said: "I can realise 
how heart-broken you must be feeling. It is a 
terrible blow. You have faced bigger calamities 
and I have no doubt that you will face this 
setback with your indomitable courage and faith in 
the cause... The Party leadership must rise to the 
occasion. It must speak and work as one man. 
All the babel of voices must cease.Patwardhan 
should have known that this was easier said than 
done. Earlier all leaders— JP, Narendra Deva, 
Lohia and Asoka—were unanimous that the Socialist 
Party must and could be built as an alternative to 
the Congress. In no case would they ally with the 
Congress, the Communists or the communalists. But 
this basic agreement had now broken down. The 
differences in approach got mixed up with personal 
vanities and Jealousies. JP no longer had the same 
burning faith in the future of the Party as he had 
when he communicated to Mahatma Gandhi the 
Socialists' decision to leave the Congress. Gandhi 
was sad. He warned JP that things were going to 
be difficult for them. How right he was!^^ JP could 
not take the defeat. Instead he changed the whole 
course of his life.. 

Less than two years before the first general 
election, that is, when the Democratic Congress, 
precursor of the KMPP, was formed in 1950, JP in 
a letter to Krlpalani expressed his regret over the 
failure of the Gandhians and the Socialists to work 
jointly within the Congress. "I feel that even now 
if the Gandhians and the Democratic Socialists 
were to work together, the course in this country 
might effectively be turned.JP had attended 
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KMPP' s Patna Convention and offered the new 
Party his greetings.Logically, therefore, JP’s 
reaction to the KMPP's new Interest In merger 
should have been positive. JP Indeed did welcome 
this development, but only 'half-heartedly. He was 
in a turmoil after the elections. It was largely 
under pressure from Asoka and D.P. Mishra that JP 
had agreed to talk to Krlpalanl about unity. He 
did not have the benefit of Acharya Narendra 
Deva's advice who was then away on a visit to 
China. He thought since Lohia, Asoka and he 
himself were agreed on the need for unity 
Narendra Deva would also share their thinking. He 
was soon undeceived. ^ 2 But he was irrevocably 
committed. He could not get out. 

It is however a fact that JP was not on the 
same wave length as Krlpalanl. The latter's 
personality was abrasive. He had a biting 
tongue. He could not resist the temptation of a 
good joke even if it should offend others. The 
Socialist rank and file was opposed to merger. I 
too was unenthusiastic. 1 apprehended dilution of 
idealism and influx of power politics. But I did 
not Join issue on this point publicly. Despite 
these misgivings a vague agreement was signed 
between the two parties in Delhi. The matter was 
further pursued after Narendra Deva's return. The 
talks held in Lucknow led to concrete formulation 
of the merger proposal. Narendra Deva himself 
signed the agreement on behalf of the Socialist 
Party. But he did this without enthusiasm, and, in 
truth, he agreed to merger with unconcealed 
distaste. 

JP himself was in two minds. He issued some 
statement about the KMPP's terminating the UDF 
alliance with the Communists in Madras after 
merger. This created bad blood. JP then tried to 
mollify the KMPP leaders.- The merger proposal ran 
into passionate opposition from some State units of 
the Socialist Party. None was euphoric. All this, 
and especially Narendra Deva's reservations, 
worried JP. Whenever 1 met JP and discussed the 
issue with him 1 found him confused. He could not 
make up his mind. He changed and wobbled. This 
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annoyed Lohia very much. In a sharp letter to 
Asoka on 6 September 1952 Lohia asked, "what is 
Jayaprakash upto?" Lohia bitterly said that 
"divided souls cannot ever accomplish anything." 
He could not, for his part, bear the responsibility 
of "divided thinking and practice. 

Narendra Deva resented Kripalani's statements 
about the irrelevance of ideology and Marxism. He 
reacted adversely in his letter to Asoka although 
he did not issue any public statement. He told 
Mehta that Kripalani could not speak for him. 
Narendra Oeva's violent reaction made JP extremely 
miserable. He almost lost his sleep over it and 
was reduced to tears. He felt that it was a 
mistake to have become involved in this sorry 
business. But he realised that matters had gone 
too far, and the thing could not be called off at 
this late stage. JP therefore requested Acharya 
Narendra Deva to swallow what to the Acharya was 
a very bitter pill and attend the Socialist Party's 
General Council meeting at Bombay. 

At the General Council meeting the merger 
proposal ran into rough weather. Many young 
workers opposed it. While I was by no means its 
warm supporter, as Party Secretary I had to 
defend it. Acharya Narendra Deva kept quiet 
during the debate. But after the resolution was 
adopted, in his concluding speech, he unburdened 
himself. In an emotionally charged speech he 
conveyed the seiise that the decision was to him 
the end of the Socialist Party as he had conceived 
it. He was not wrong. 
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The formation of the PSP proved to be an 
ill-starred undertaking. Apart from the internal 
discontent which it occasioned among the 
Socialists, the Party got bogged down in an 

unfortunate controversy even before the process of 
unification could be completed and its 
organizational structure properly erected. The 
origin of this controversy was then shrouded in 
mystery. 

It was well known that JP's relationship v/ith 
Jawaharlal Nehru was a very close one. It was 

Nehru who had Inducted JP as Labour Secretary of 
the AICC after the latter's return from America. 
The formation of the Congress Socialist Party and 
JP's becoming General Secretary of the Party did 
not make any difference to their mutual affinity. 
When Jawaharlal became the Congress President in 
1936 he nominated three Socialists to the new 
Working Committee, including JP. In this 
Jawaharlal had Gandhi's full support. In fact the 
suggestion to induct them came from Gandhi 

himself. ^ 

JP was not unaware of Nehru's lukewarm 
attitude towards Gandhi's Quit India campaign. 
But this did not affect his love and regard for 
Nehru. In mid-1940 JP was very critical of 
Rajaji's compromise offer to ' the British, namely, 
that if the British agreed to set up a national 
government, the Congress would actively cooperate 
in the war effort. He then accused Rajaji of 
betrayal.^ He used no such harsh expression 
against Nehru in the first half of 1942. JP was 
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then in jail and escaped from the Hazaribag jail a 
few months after the national leaders had been 
arrested and detained. 

Jawaharlal was critical of the Socialist attitude 
to the Cabinet Mission plan of 16 May 1946 and 
the proposal to set up a Constituent Assembly. He 
thought the Socialist stand was unrealistic and 
negative. Jawaharlal complained to JP that the 
latter's articles in Janata were vague and not 
definite. He expected positive support from him. He 
was perhaps not wholly free from jealousy. Jawa¬ 
harlal did not favour Gandhi's suggestion that JP 
or Narendra Deva should become the President of 
the Congress after Nehru joined the Interim 
Government. But this was much too trivial a matter 
and this did not shake JP's faith in Nehru nor 
dilute his love for him. However, it cannot be said 
that it was a wholly one-sided relationship. 
Jawaharlal was not only fond of JP, but he held 
him in esteem and had a high opinion of his 

integrity. He made special efforts to cultivate his 
friendship. He often .called him a man of the 

future. He spoke highly of him to’ Mountbatten. 
Jawaharlal, without question, had a strong hold 
over JP's mind and more particularly his heart. It 
was not only Intellectual ascendency that 
Jawaharlal exercised over him, but it can be said 
without fear of contradiction that he wielded 
personal, almost spiritual, influence over him. JP 
regarded Nehru as a great man. He had always 

looked upon him as his leader. Even after leaving 

the Congress there was no change in their personal 
relationship. 

On occasions* JP criticised Nehru harshly in 
public. Privately also he frankly expressed 
himself to Jawaharlal. They exchanged angry 
letters. But Jawaharlal would not allow these 
controversies <to come in the way of their personal 
relationship. Nehru sometimes rebuked JP and 
even ridiculed him. But a charming gesture, a 
soothing expression easily mollified JP. It could 
even make JP contrite.^ Jawaharlal knew JP had a 
weakness for him, and was not above exploiting 
JP's personal regard and love for him. JP was 
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never able to persuade Jawaharlal to change the 
course on which he was set. JP could not bring 
about any material change in Nehru's policies and 
programmes. Jawaharlal was always ready to 
oblige JP in small things, provided, of course, 
this did not adversely affect his fundamental 
interests. 

Lohia' s relations with Jawaharlal too were close 
in the beginning. Lohia also regarded him as his 
leader. He was charmed by Jawaharlal's 
personality.^ But there was another potent 
influence in his case. Lohia held Mahatma Gandhi 
in reverence. He even used to touch his feet, a 
thing he would not do to anyone else. From 1941 
on Lohia began to fly away from Nehru' s orbit. 
Lohia disliked his attitude to the war question. 
Lohia suspected that Nehru had weakened as far 
as the fight against imperialism was concerned. In 
1946 they diverged on the new role of the Congress 
and on the desirability of Nehru's joining the 
Government. Realising that he could not control 
Lohia, Nehru became increasingly exasperated with 
him, and his resentment showed. Their relations 
became further embittered after the Socialists left 
the Congress.^ Lohia sought to function and 
express himself as a real opposition leader. He 
accepted the adversary relationship that exists 
between the Ruling Party and the Opposition in 
normal democracies. His criticism was extremely 
sharp and pungent. If any comparison is to be 
made we can liken his stance to Aneurln Sevan's 
attitude to Churchill and latter's to Sevan and the 
Labour Party. Lohia pulled no punches and was 
hard hitting. So great was Nehru's prestige then 
that his anger against Lohia percolated rapidly 
and the Socialist leader became a favourite target 
of unfair attack by the Press and the 
intelligentsia. But this was not the sole reason for 
the educated classes' aversion to the one time 
disciple of Nehru: Lohia's policies hurt the short 
term interests of the educated middle class. 

Nehru found the Socialists' continuance in the 
Congress embarassing. While he expected them to 
defend him and propagate his myth, he himself 
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recognised no corresponding obligation.^ 

Gandhi wanted the Socialists to stay in the 
Congress and influence its policy. The Sardar was 
tired of them and had resolved to be rid of them. 
Jawaharlal was far from assertiye on this issue. 
He did not want the Socialists to disband their 
Party because of its international implications. 
But he would do nothing to keep the Socialists 
within the Congress. And after they left the 
Congress, he did not much relish the prospect of 
their acquiring independence of spirit or their 
growing and becoming strong enough to challenge 
him and the Qongress. 

On the eve of the Nasik Conference of the 
Socialist Party, Nehru sent a letter to JP through 
Aruna Asaf All. In this letter of 15 March 1948, 
Nehru said that he did not want anyone to 
interfere with the Socialist's decision and did not 
propose to say anything about it. He however 
wanted them to take the decision "in a friendly 
spirit;" and with a desire to "cooperate to the 
fullest extent possible." Nehru said that he was 
aware that JP himself felt that way, but he was 
mentioning it because he (the Prime Minister) had 
felt "the weight of our internal controversies 
during this period of stress and trial." He 
therefore wanted that they must try their "utmost 
to pull together and face these dangers together."^* 
Jawaharlal knew that this letter would strike a 
sympathetic chord in JP's breast. His anticipation 
was right. 

JP's response was positive and warm. He wrote 
to Nehru on 27 March 1948 that he and his "many 
other senior colleagues" fervently hoped that they 
would " continue to receive inspiration and 
guidance" from him. He also hoped that their 
"personal bonds and loyalities would endure"^ 

Thereafter whenever Nehru felt that their 
relations were getting strained and whenever he 
faced difficulties, he would play on JP's heart 
strings by talking about the dangers which 
confronted the nation. From time to time he 
expressed his distress over "the wide gap which is 
growing between many of us and the Socialist 
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Party." Nahru would at times protest against the 
sharp criticism made against him by Socialist 
leaders. He had Lohia primarily in mind, although 
he seldom named him. 

Another Nehru tactic of putting JP on the 
defensive was to charge, without any basis and in 
vague terms, that the Socialists were in collusion 
with "undesirable groups." 

During 1946-52 JP had entered the trade union 
field. He had assumed Presidentship of the 
federations of Post and Telegraph workers and 
Railway employees. This involved him in 
negotiations with Central Ministers in charge of 
these Departments. One such negotiation involved 
the demand of postal employees for pay during the 
period of the 1946 strike. JP got the impression 
that Rafi Ahmad Kidwai, Communications Minister, 
had agreed to find a solution to this dispute. 
Kidwai however failed to settle the demand. JP felt 
that the employees had been let down. He took the 
blame on himself, for his having become a victim 
of misunderstanding. To uphold high standards of 
public morality JP Imposed upon himself the ordeal 
of a 21-day-fast in the late summer of 1952. JP 
said that he was not fasting against the 
Government, the Communications Minister or the 
Prime Minister. It was a self-purificatory fast. 
During the period of the fast JP was at Dr. 
Dinshaw's Nature Cure Clinic in Poona. He came 
successfully out of this ordeal. During this fast JP 
underwent a kind of "conversion", which had been 
long maturing in him since the assassination of 
Mahatma Gandhi. In a statement issued after this 
tragic event JP had appealed to sages like Raman 
Maharshi to come out of their seclusion and become 
the preceptors and teachers with a view to raising 
the moral standards of society. His reference to 
spiritual regeneration in his Report to the Nasik 
Conference in 1948 was ^mptomatic of the new 
turn in his thinking.^ In 1952 his ideas 
crystallised. Many "High Priests" like Achyut 
Patwardhan presided over JP’s spiritual conversion 
at Poona. "I was guided and prompted in this by 
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Rao Saheb and Achyut Patwardhan and Dr. Dlnshaw 
Mehta. I am grateful to them for guidance and 
encouragement," JP wrote after the fastI viewed 
the whole attempt to push JP towards this 
irrationalism with anguish. So did Acharya 
Narendra Deva. He deplored JP's mysticism.^ ^ 

Obviously JP was under great emotional stress. 
He was much comforted by the letter which 
Jawaharlal wrote to him during the ordeal. JP was 
naturally happy to receive it "AU these days I 
had been missing this word of love and cheer from 
you," wrote JP in reply to Jawaharlal's letter. 

Jawaharlal followed this up by another 
affectionate letter on 12 July 1952 offering to give 
a helping hand in the settlement of the old 
dispute arising out of the 1946 Postal strike on 
the basis of a friendly approach, and invited JP 
to Delhi to meet him. "I would like you to come 
not just for a brief and rather hurried talk but 
for something more," wrote Nehru. 

JP's convalescence from the after-effects of his 
fast was a prolonged thing. Meanwhile, other 
engagements intervened and no meeting could take 
place between the two for several months. However 
the Postal matter was speedily resolved, and on 25 
July 1952 JP thanked Jawaharlal that the issue had 
been settled in a satisfactory manner. 

The fast was thus a fresh occasion for the 
rekindling of the warmth between JP and Nehru. It 
had a spill-over effect, which became visible 
early 1953.^^ 

The Congress had won a resounding victory in 
the 1952 elections. It now had a two-thirds 
majority In Parliament. Nehru was apparently in a 
formidable position. There was no threat to his 
Government or his personal position. But he was 
soon to face opposition from the Communist Party 
— just emerging from its terroristic phase —, the 
Praja Parishad in Jammu, Master Tara Singh's 
Akalis in the Punjab, and, in addition the 
die-hard Hindu agitation on the cow slaughter 
issue at the all-India level. Nehru did not want 
the newly-formed PSP to adopt Lohia's policy of 
militant opposition. Anyway on. 19 December 1952 hb 
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wrote both to Kripalanl and JP about the national 
situation. He mentioned the aforesaid "dangers" 
and charged that "many of your (JP's) colleagues 
are becoming increasingly associated with the most 
reactionary and communal elements. He did 
not say who these colleagues were, nor did he 
specify the places where such association had 
taken place. Probably he was referring to the 
observance of the East Bengal Day. Nehru 
deliberately adopted this vague approach. He was 
aware that mention of Communalism and Gandhiji's 
assassination could not fail to find an echo in the 
heart of the Socialists and Gandhians. Nehru *s 
letter rhetorically concluded: 

1 do not know where the Socialists come into 
this picture. And yet, they are giving them 
their moral and other support. Where will 
Socialism be if this continues? It would be a 
tragedy if reverted to the barbarity of the 
post-partition period, which ultimately led to the 
death of Gandhlji. 1 am writing to you frankly 
as I feel you will not mind that. The matter is 
too serious for anything but frankness. 

JP responded to this letter from Rangoon. The 
contents of this letter were not known till 

recently. But it was known that JP had told the 
Indian Socialist Delegation at the Rangoon Asian 
Socialist Conference held in January 1953 that he 
proposed to meet Jawahaiial soon and would 

explore with him the possibility of Congress-PSP 
cooperation with a view to accelerating* the process 
of social change. The letter has since become 

available.')^ In his letter JP rebutted Nehru's 
charge about consorting with communalism. He 
also voiced his differences with Nehru over the 
East Bengal-Pakistan issue. He referred to the 
success of the Asian Socialist Conference and 
ruefully remarked how "grand" would it have been 
if Nehru had been at the head of the Asian 

Socialists. JP was naive. Nehru cared more for 
power, headship of the Asian Socialists had no 
attraction for him. 
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In January 1953 I knew nothing about the 
proposed talks between Nehru and JP. Nor did I 
know anything about the correspondence that had 
passed between the two. I had not met JP for some 
time. I was out of touch with his "new thinking" 
which he disclosed to the Indian Socialist 
delegates at the Aslan Socialist Conference held at 
Rangoon. Neither Narendra Deva nor Lohia had 
gone to Rangoon. There had been some 
unpleasantness about who should lead the Indian 
delegation. Lohia was the moving spirit behind the 
proposal for an Aslan Socialist Conference. He had 
held the preliminary talks and had attended its 
preparatory meeting. It would have been natural 
for him .to lead the Party delegation at Rangoon. 
It would not have been inappropriate, in the 
alternative, to request Narendra Deva as the 
senlormost Socialist to head it. But Asoka had 
other ideas. Eventually, JP was persuaded to lead 
the delegation. I was much depressed by these 
differences though no public expression had been 
given to them. I decided therefore not to go to 
Rangoon, and after seeing the leaders off at 
Calcutta 1 returned to Bombay. 

It was during the Rangoon Conference that 
newspapers published (January 1953) vague 
stories about moves for bringing the Congress and 
the PSP together. A news item to this effect had 
appeared in The Times of IndiOf Bombay. inquiries 
were recedved by me. So from the Central Office I 
sent out a contradiction.! I followed this up by 
an article in Janata. This was published in 
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January 1953. The argumentation had been 
deliberately put by me in low key. 1 was aware of 
the views held by Asoka Mehta who was then the 
General Secretary. (I was a Secretary). 1 dealt at 
length on policy divergences between the Congress 
and the PSP and pointed out the difficulties which 
the concept of cooperation would encounter even 
in the limited area of constructive activity. I gave 
a hypothetical illustration: 

Let us suppose that it is proposed to construct a 
small dam on a stream in a group of villages 
which, on completion, will irrigate, say. 500 

acres of land. Now the willingness of the 

villagers to put in voluntary work and the 
readiness of the opposition to organise this 
cooperation will, to a large extent, depend on 
the character of the property rights in these 
500 acres of land. If the distribution of land 

holdings is unequal, i.e.. if a few individuals 
own the bulk of the land, then there won't be 
any incentive for the people to offer voluntary 
labour. For those who would derive benefit from 
the irrigation. which this dam will make 
possible, will be a few only. This being so. 
there is no reason why people should 
enthusiastically undertake construction of such 
projects, ? 

I saw no reason why we should be apologetic 

about our oppositional role. 1 therefore concluded 
with these words: 

To oppose the government is no pleasurable 
pastime; it becomes, however, the sacred duty of 
the opposition, when the ruling party blocks all 
roads to fruitful cooperation, to united national 
endeavour. to an upward movement towards 
equality and prosperity. And no exception can 
be taken to it. especially^ if the opposition 
functions within the limits set by peaceful 
action. ^ 

When I wrote the above 1 was not aware that 
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Jawaharlal had invited JP to meet him in Delhi 
and that JP had agreed to do so in the first week 
of February 1953. The two met after JP's return 
from Rangoon and held extensive conversations. 
Nehru also saw Kripalani. He sought the PSP 

leaders* cooperation. Both JP and Kripalani 
expressed their readiness to cooperate. But they 
asked Nehru to define what he meant by 
cooperation with "greater precision." Kripalani had 
a more practical bent of mind. He wanted the idea 
of cooperation to be spelt out concretely. Nehru 
said that he was prepared to consider "this 
question at all levels." However JP wanted Nehru 
to commit himself to a specific programme. This 

Nehru was not ready to do. The talk of 

cooperation perturbed the Socialist ranks; and it 
also alarmed some Congress leaders like Morarji 
Desal. They held JP to be their rival. They had 
wanted to throw the Socialists out In 1947, and 

they did not wish to give up their monopoly of 
power. Power sharing was distasteful to them. Nor 
did they have any sympathy for the radicallsation 
of the Congress programme. This forced Nehru to" 
terminate the talks. This he did through his 
speech at a meeting of Congressmen. Nehru sent 

the summary to JP. Nehru said that although they 
had much in common in regard to their "basic 
outlook", there were difference in their approach.^ 
"We have to grow into things, not bring them 

about artificially"^ wrote Nehru.^ One wonders shy 
he took the initiative which aroused speculation, 
raised expectations and also caused resentment 
within the PSP. Whether Nehru had any ulterior 
design in making this move cannot be sald.^ That 
it resulted in an acute controversy inside the PSP 
and eventually led to a division is undeniable. 

With the JP-Nehru talks a fissure opened within 
the Party. Lohia was dead set against 
cooperation. Acharya Narendra Deva also backed 
hiiB.^ The controversy generated great bitterness. 
This was unavoidable as it touched the 
fundamentals of the Party. It involved the question 
of its existence as a party of change. After all 
thousands had sacrificed their lives for its sake. 
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The question was: what was the point in quitting 
the Congress if we were ultimately to gravitate 
towards it? Nevertheless the bitterness could, 
perhaps, have been moderated had we, and Lohla 
especially, adopted the Gandhi method of 
conducting a debate. Mahatma Gandhi conducted 
fierce debates with the opponents of 
non-cooperation. He had an Impassioned argument 
with Rabindranath Tagore on the burning of 
foreign cloth and spinning. 

But Gandhi avoided argumentum ad hominem. He 
was extremely careful in choosing words, and was 
sweet and polite in his manner of expression. So 
despite the sharp difference of opinion personal 
relations between the Mahatma and the Poet did 
not lose their warmth. But the Socialists and 
Leftists, generally, are not only careless, they are 
prolific in using wounding expressions. When the 
other group used abusive language we 
reciprocated heartily. Lohia could not resist the 
temptation of using a colourful phrase. 
Jayaprakash*s temperament was different. He was 
far more moderate in his expression. As far back 
as January 19, 1938 he had warned his Punjab 

comrades to stop "promiscuous stigmatisation" of 
one's opponents or labelling people 
"indiscriminately" at least publicly. 

But after saying this I must emphatically 
assert that mere polite words could not have 
avoided the division within the Party. With the 
two viewpoints diametrically opposed to each other, 
when the very relevance of the Party Itself was 
called into question, how could a split have been 
avoided? 

I was away in Rangoon, working as Secretary of 
the Aslan Socialist Bureau, when the coalition" 
cooperation controversy took an ugly turn, finally 
ending in the calling of’ a Special Convention at 
Betul in June 1953. 

At Betul there was an acrimonious debate on 
Asoka's thesis on the compulsions of a backward 
economy, namely, the politics of cooperation.® JP'.s 
commitment to Sarvodaya had become more 
pronounced and he predicted that political parties 
would be scattered "like shrivelled leaves" in the 
coming bhoodan storm. 9 There were resignations of 
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office bearers and at the end a conciliation of 
sorts. 

I sent a note from Rangoon in which I stated my 
position against cooperation in as moderate a tone 
as possible.^® For me the controversey caused a 
terrible anguish, torn as I was between deep 
attachment to Jayaprakash and affinity with Lohia 
and his clear cut political stand. To me Lohia 
represented a rocklike firmness, whereas JP's new 
found love for Vinoba was absolutely 
disconcerting for me. His vaccilation since the 
PSP-KMPP merger made me thoroughly discontented 
with his ways. 

The Betul Conference had appointed a Policy 
Commission to work out an agreed policy. In the 
meanwhile the new Andhra and Kerala 
(Travancore- Cochin) situations buffeted the Party 
like a ship in a choppy sea. 

After Potti Sri Ramalu's death in a fast over the 
issue of the formation of Andhra, the Government 
agreed to separate the Telugu speaking areas of 
Madras and constitute them into a new State. The 
Congress did not command an absolute majority in 
the Andhra Assembly. It had to go in for a 
coalition. It was the general desire, some 
supporters of Prakasam said, that the first 
Government of the new Andhra should be headed by 
T. Prakasam, the "Andhra Kesari". The Congress 
was prepared to accept Prakasam as Chief 
Minister. But the Congress made it a condition that 
Prakasam should leave the PSP and head the 
coalition Government as an independent, and Nehru 
acquiesced in it. There was a heated discussion in 
the National Executive. We took a strong line and 
refused "to relieve" Prakasam. JP attended the 
meeting. As usual he could not make up his 
mind. What is the harm in accepting the Congress 
condition, especially, when Prakasam has no 
objection to it, the interests of Andhra should be 
paramount, JP said. People like me did not favour 
participation in the coalition. But even those who 
had no objection to joining hands with the 
Congress to form a government baulked at the 
Congress tactics. They countered IP's argument by 
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asking: why should the Congress lay down such a 
blatantly partisan and arrogant condition? Why 
should the Congress leaders try to break up our 
Party? 

Even Acharya Kripalani took a firm line. 
Prakasam was an old freedom fighter and 
Kripalani did not wish to obstruct his way to 
Chief Ministership. But the Congress stand was 
intolerable. The National Executive's resolution, as 
it finally emerged out of the discussions, took 
strong exception to the suggestion that "Prakasam 
must become independent of the Praja Socialist 
Party to head a stable government in Andhra".The 
resolution said that "the question of releasing any 
member from responsibility to the party can never 
arise nor can be countenanced."'*^ 

In the result, T. Prakasam and T. Vishwanathan 
walked out of the PSP and joined the 
Congress-dominated Government. Lohia in a 
picturesque phrase denounced the Congress tactics 
as politics of piracy or "political piracy."'*^ One 
political writer, recalling the unsavoury episode, 
described Prakasam’s behaviour in these words: 
"Unsatiated and ambitious, Prakasam at once 
accepted (the Congress) offer (of Chief 
Ministership), and to clear his way, he defected 
with ease from the PSP in September 1953 and 
chose to be an associate member of the 
Congress." ^ ^ ^ 

The attitude of the Praja Socielist Party 
towards the Congress hardened after this 
unpleasant incident. After the Andhra interlude 
came the elections in Travancore-'Cochin. There was 
Pattom Thanu Pillai, the erstwhile enemy of the 
Communists, who now clearly saw that only 
cooperation with them would open the way to 
power. He wanted to join the Left Front. There 
were differences* in the National Executive. Asoka, 
who favoured cooperation with the Congress, was 
in prison in connection with the Pardi Satyagxaha 
and did not want to have truck with the 
Communists. Again the Executive diUy dallied and 
tried to appease Pattom by letting him work out 
electoral arrangements with the United Front.'** I 
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was extremely unhappy over these oscillations of 
Party policy: green signal to coalition with the 
Congress in Andhra and now electoral adjustments 
with the Left Front in Travancore-Cochin. I 
argued that this would inevitably lead to joint 
campaigning and, finally, to a coalition, this time 
not with the Congress, but with the Communists 
against the Congress. 

The Travancore-Cochin arrangements had 
however Lohia' s blessings. JP too supported the 
decision. Lohia wanted an antidote to cooperation 
and coalition with the Congress. This would be a 
corrective to the previous policy, he told me. I 
was not convinced. Lohia was a believer in the 
right of Party Commltees to express their views on 
public Issues. Although the National Executive had 
sanctioned the electoral arrangements in 
Travancore-Cochin and Lohia himself had 
supported them, 1 persuaded the Bombay City 
Committee of the Party to pass a resolution 
protesting against them. I set out the argument in 
an article in The National Executive did 

not favour joint campaigning, but the Bombay 
resolution said and my article predicted that it 
would develop inevitably. The PSP candidates 
would be tempted to invite Communist leaders to 
compaign for them. Further, in the event of the 
Left Front emerging successful, the public would 
expect the parties which had entered into election 
adjustments to provide an alternative 

administration and the local legislators would be 
under "heavy pressure" to seek office no matter 
how small their number. 

When I met Lohia the question of the Bombay 
resolution was brought up by him. He appreciated 
the spirit behind the resolution. "The Party has 
been tilting towards the Congress these past two 
years. It is necessary to correct this tilt by a 
counter tilt, although, it is true, that electoral, 
arrangements are an admission of defeat. I would 
not recommend them to the Party units in U.P. and 
Bihar," Lohia told me. He also clarified the 
position publicly. ^ ^ • 

It was against this background that the Party 
Conference met at Allahabad, adopted a 
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Programme and elected Acharya Krlpalani 
Chairman, Rammanohar Lohia General Secretary, 
and Asoka Mehta, Sadiq All and myself 
Secretaries. Jayaprakash himself moved the 
resolution to this effect in the delegates' 
Conference. The PSP had no Constitution then. It 
was functioning on an ad-hoc basis. The 
Conference ended on a note of unity and hope. 

The policy statement adopted by the PSP at 
Allahabad in the last week of December 1953 
strongly denounced political opportunism, 
expediency and adjustment of personalities. But 
since it was a compromise it relaxed the rigour of 
Lohia's views on Parliamentary Policy to 
accommodate others. The statement directed the 
Party to consolidate "national, democratic and 
non-communal forces".This was a reiteration of 
the objective which lay behind the amalgamation of 
the Socialist Party and the KMPP. It envisaged the 
formation of coalition governments only where the 
PSP was the "largest party" in a State 
legislature. In other situations the Party was to 
stay out and '"support the government from outside" 
as long as it acted in . the interest of the 
people. 18 However, the statement (para iv) added 
that the final decision in this respect would be 
made by the National Executive — the clause 
"subject to ratification by the General Council" 
was added as a "democratic sop" to pacify the 
delegatesThis was indeed the escape clause, and 
provided a possible sUdeback into opportunism. It 
permitted electoral arrangements among parties in 
the event of their having earlier combined to throw 
out the ruling party, and the object of these 
arrangements would be to avoid triangular 
contests.This aforesaid formulation in para (vl) 
of the parliamentary policy sanctioned, post facto, 
the electoral adjustments -the PSP had made with 
the Communists in Kerala after having jointly 
thrown out the Congress Government. These 
arrangements, as has been noted, had Lohia's 
concurrence. 

I had moved amendments to the Parliamentary 
Policy opposing coalitions and electoral 
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arrangements at Allahabad. They would have been 
adopted, but Lohia's personal intervention In 
support of his compromise with Kripalani secured 
their defeat. 

In practice it became clear that the Allahabad 
compromise did not provide a solution to our 

difficulties. The Congress was defeated in 
Travancore-Cochin. The Left Front together with 
the 19-member PSP secured a majority. Pattom 
Thanu Pillai Issued statements in support . of a 
coalition government. My worst fears came true. The 
National Executive was called to meet at Madras in 
March 1954. Pattom came to the meeting determined 
to head the Leftist coalition, although it was not 
the PSP which was the largest Party but the 

(United) Communist Party. The Allahabad Policy 

permitted PSP's taking office only if the 

electorate returned it as the largest single party. 
But Pattom was a practical politician. He was not 
a Socialist idealist. He was steeped in what later 
came to be called the "Congress culture". We had 
allowed his group to enter the Party although he 
never professed socialist principles. He had no use 
for policy statements, or fixed principles. His goal 
was power. Of course like all politicians he did 
not want it for his own sake but to serve the 
people of Kerala or what he called "my country". 
The Communists hoped to tempt Pattom into a 
coalition by offering him the chief ministership. ?! 
Pattom was resolved not to resist the temptation. 
He was prepared to revolt against the Party. His 
attitude renewed all the smouldering differences 
within the Executive. Asoka Mehta and others 
would not agree to any coalition with the 
Communists. We would not tolerate any coalition 
with the Congress. And Pattom T. Pillai would reject 
every alternative which deprived him of the 
chieftainship of the Kerala Government and some of 
his leading colleagues of the plums of office I Faced 
with these irreconcilable positions, with the threat 
of the Travancore- Cochin PSP seceding from tha 
Party under Pattom' s leadership hanging over our 
heads, we had to modify para (iv) of our policy 
and permit Pattern's PSP Legislature 'Party to form 
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a government by itself, that is, without entering 
into any coalition either with the Congress or the 
Communists. The precedent of the French Socialist 
minority Government was cited. Argument and 
rationale were produced to Justify the half-way 
house. In retrospect I must say that 1 am not 
much proud of the part I played in this elaborate 
ratiocination or, in plain English, make- believe. 
It was an example of logic chopping! In reality 
the minority government was an expedient. All the 
conflicting "view points" were, thereby, 
momentarily harmonised. Pattern wanted to be Chief 
Minister, and the PSP's resolution allowed him to 
have his way. The Congress acted quickly and 
extended support to a PSP Government which it 
agreed to sustain in office unconditionally. It 
secretly hoped to enslave the PSP Ministry to its 
will gradually. Asoka Mehta did not mind it at 
all! The Communists, not unnaturally, were furious 
and observed a "Betrayal Week". 

The future trouble was implicit in this "clever" 
decision. It made nonsense of the Allahabad Policy 
Statement. Logically, we should have stayed out 
and supported the Communist Ministry from outside, 
and pulled it down whenever we thought it had 
acted against the popular interests. But the Kerala 
PSP would not exercise a self-denying 
ordinance. 

Our actions made nonsense of all policy 
statements and resolutions expounding our intent. 
If we would not stay the course even for six 
months t what was the point in having a policy 
resolution or a statement of principles? 

After the adoption of the Madras resolution there 
were some backstage "negotiations" with the 
Congress. Rajajl, the Madras Chief Minister, then 
an anti-Communist crusader, played a crucial 
role.^^ Lohia was not a party to this. Yet he was 
not unaware of what was happening behind the 
scene. What could he do? Asoka and others were 
happy at the new political turn. Now they could 
sit back and let the logic of the situation work 
itself out. 

Lohia as General Secretary was trying to push 
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the Party towards struggle. In UP he himself had 
started an agitation against Increases in irrigation 
levies. He was arrested under the U.P. Special 
Powers Act. He challenged his arrest and the law 
which had been invoked against him. He argued 
his own habeas corpus petition in the Allahabad 
High Court» It created a stir. The two-man Bench 
was divided. The case was referred to a third 
judge. Lohia won. Judge Agarwala put the 
imprimatur of the High Court on the doctrine of 
Civil Disobedience. 

It was during Lohia's imprisonment that the 
agitation for the separation of Tamil areas of 
South Travancore gathered momentum. The Pattern 
Government launched repressive measures. The 
Socialist Ministers caused embarassment to 
Socialists all over India. The recommendation of 
the Kerala State Government that the Preventive 
Detention Act should be continued for three more 
years, the statement of the Finance Minister that 
there should be no trade unions in State-owned 
Industries and the enactment of some reactionary 
provisions of the Travancore-Cochin Land Bills 
were extremely galling to the Socialists. But what 
touched off a crisis was the firing on unarmed 
crowds by the State Police during the language 
agitation there. Lohia thought these repressive 
measures were a stab in the back. The development 
in Kerala and the police firing did not harmonise 
with the unfolding struggle under the PSP 
leadership elsewhere. From Jail Lohia 
telegraphically asked Pattern to appoint an 
Inquiry into the Police firing and tender the 
resignation of his Ministry . 

The Socialists had taken exactly the same 
position in regard to the Congress Party’s 
Vijayvargiya Ministry in Madhya Bharat not very 
long ago as Lohia had now taken in relation to 
the PSP’s own Ministry. But Pattern had no 
intention to give up power. Those who were 
against Lohia made this into an issue. Technical 
questions were raised about Lohia*s authority. His 
right "to issue directives" was challenged. 

A meeting of the National Executive of the 
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Party was held in Delhi to consider the issue. 
After a preliminary discussion, which was 
punctuated by acrimonious exchanges, JP produced 
a conciliatory draft. But on the crucial question of 
resignation of the . Ministry neither JP nor 
Kripalani took a firm stand. Privately the old 
Acharya said to me: "What can I do, that damned 
Pattom does not agree". If he had agreed to 
resign, there would have been no trouble, Dada 
(Kripalani) seemed to say. 

At this point all the anti-Lohia forces rallied in 
the National Executive. They of course included 
all those members who believed in the policy of 
Congress-'PSP cooperation. But these comrades by 
themselves would not have been able to sway JP. 
Lohia's greatest failure was to carry the State 
leaders with him, men Like Surendranath 
Dwivedy, S.M. Joshi, N.G. Goray, Maganlal 
Bagdi, Basawan Singh and others. And most of 
them were not enamoured of cooperation. It was the 
position taken by these leaders which decided JP's 
stand in the fateful controversy. 

Narendra Deva was abroad. His advice was not 
available. Against the formidable combination, 1 
was powerless to influence JP in the direction of a 
decisive stand in favour of the T. and C. 
Ministry's resignation. Lohia was angry and did 
nothing to win over JP and Kripalani. His 
statements and letters certainly did not endear him 
to either. After 1952 all controversies tended to 
become manifestations of JP-Lohia conflict. And 
once the issue was posed as to who was the 
effective leader of the Party the outcome was not 
in doubt. The combination of these two,that is the 
State leaders and the cooperationists, effectively 
Isolated Lohia in the National Executive and the 
Party. Lohia was outvoted and he resigned. I 
joined him, as also Baleshwar Dayal. It was a 
repetition of 1953. Kripalani tried to persuade me 
not to resign. He had grown fond of me. But 1 felt 
uneasy. In anguish 1 left office. The last chore I 
performed as Secretary was to prepare the 
pamphlet Two Years of the PSP. 

A Special Conference of the PSP was held at 
Nagpur to discuss the Travancore police firing 
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issue. In fact it was in the nature of a trial of 
strength. JP took it as a challenge. His speech 
swayed votes. Lohia lost. But not an insignificant 
number of votes had been secured by Lohia. Many 
thought his fighting speech was offensive. JP was 
angry with me on account of my speech in support 
of Lohia's stand. When the firing controversy had 
broken out Acharya Narendra Deva was not in the 
country. He was therefore not involved .in the 
controversy. He was requested by JP and others to 
take over as Chairman. He agreed with very great 
reluctance. If we had advised him against 
acceptance, 1 am sure, he would not have taken 
up the heavy responsibility. That might not have 
saved the Party, but there would have remained 
at least one respected personality above the 
controversy. His name was proposed by S.M. Joshi 
and in accordance with Narendra Leva's wishes X 
seconded the motion. That made it unanimous. 
Narendra Deva's term as Chairman was 
unfortunate. His health was poor. He could not 
undertake any tours. He failed to provide a 
definite direction to the Party. The cooperatlonists 
now mounted an offensive. The Avadi Resolution 
of the Congress (January 1955) provided a 
ready excuse. Speeches and statements calling for 
a change of policy were made. That was all right. 
We did not mind debate. But when 1 attacked the 
Avadi Resolution of the Congress Asoka's 
supporters issued a statement denouncing my 
criticism of the Nehru Congress as "an 

ill-conceived and mischievous attempt" to create 
misunderstanding about the Party' s attitude 
towards the Congress. I was condemned for 
"flippancy” and "ostrich like blindness" and so 
on. 24 1 naturally resented these statements. But it 
is not true that X demanded the explusion of these 
comrades as some critics have alleged. X said they 
had a right to express their views. But they could 
not deny the same right to me.2S j j^gt 

criticised them at all. X had attacked the Ruling 
Party and said that the Congress professions of 
socialism were fraudulent. But attacking the 
Congress was a crime in the eyes of Asoka's 
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supporters. They were pining for cooperation with 
the Congress. Asoka was absolutely Impatient to 
leave the Congress in 1947-48. Throwing all norms 
of discipline to the four winds, the Bombay unit 
under his control had even fought the Municipal 
elections against the Congress of which he was 
still a member. Nehru rightly criticised the 
Socialists harshly for this when he happened to 
meet Lohia during the municipal elections in 
Bombay. But within a few years from that date, 
Asoka was dying to make up with the Congress. 

In view of the prevailing confusion 1 
demanded: Let the party decide "once for all" 
where it wanted to go, "whether it proposed to be 
a revolutionary opposition or a tail of the 
Congress". 

What we wanted was that the official policy 
should not remain in doubt. It should be made 
absolutely unequivocal and should be a prelude to 
mass action. 

1 added "If the collaborationists in Bombay 
have come to regret our decision to leave the 
Congress, let them show the courage and humility 
to say so and return to the Congress fold. Those 
PSP men who have not yet despaired of forging a 
better instrument of socialism will carry on the 
incomplete work". 

It was not as It the majority of the PSP were 
cooperationlsts. But the issue was never allowed to 
be posed in these terms. It got bogged down in 
matters like norms of behaviour, discipline, etc. 
There now supervened another issue : Lohia versus 
JP. And as I have mentioned earlier, when the 
controversy was given this form the outcome was a 
foregone conclusion. JP was the tallest among the 
socialist leaders. He was also more popular than 
the rest. He had functioned most of the. time 
(1934-1950) as Party's General Secretary, except of 
course the war years. His hold over the Party 
ranks was strong. In addition he enjoyed the 
confidence of the State bosses. Lohia lost because 
he was unable to overcome the distrust of party 
builders at the State level. Much against the 
wishes of Acharya Narendra Deva, disciplinary 
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actions were taken against me and, finally, 
against Lohia. When Acharya Narendra Deva 
pleaded for restraint in my case Asoka threatened 
to walk out; and as to Lohia's suspension, the 
resolution was moved by JP himself at the Jaipur 
meeting of the National Executive. 27 All the State 
leaders rallied round JP—who had proclaimed his 
retirement from "the politics of parties"—and 
Lohia's supporters were reduced to a minority. 

By July 1955 I was deep in the Goa Liberation 
Movement and was arrested, beaten brutally and 
imprisoned by the Portuguese authorities. 28 in my 
absence the now inevitable decision to form a 
separate party was taken by Lohia and his 
supporters. The first Conference was held at 
Hyderabad in the last week of December, 1955. 
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5 

An Experiment in Principled Politics 


Lohia's launching the new party of 
socialism in 1955-56 was based on the conviction 
that such a move was a historical necessity. As a 
corollary followed the irrelevance of other parties. 
There could therefore be no question of any 
electoral alliances nor fronts nor even a united 
action in which the identity of the new party 
wpuld be submerged. 

In the period from 1954 to 1959 Lohia was in the 
most puritanical phase of his political career. Not 
only was he the most articulate spokesman of 
principled politics, but he was also creative. Vet 
his organizational principles and norms were 
completely alien to the Indian ethos. They were 
modelled on what he had seen of parties in 
Germany and other European countries. He set up 
the new Party Headquarters with nearly 60 
Departments. He asked for periodical reports from 
Committees and Party activists, and himself sent 
out circular letters on various subjects, including 
his tour experiences. 

Lohia conceded two years later that there was 
not much difference of quality in the personnel of 
political parties. All of them v/ere made of the 
same stuff. The fundamental difference was one of 
goals and the ways leading to the goals, not of 
men. While the importance of goals, policies and 
methods could not be gainsaid, was the question of 
character, abilities, habits and moral fibre of men 
and women a matter of no Importance? 1 think that 
it was a mistake for the leftist political parties to 
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treat this as inconsequential. In Mahatma Gandhi's 
estimate, on the other hand, the order of 
importance was exactly the reverse. Perhaps, 
success Involved a right mix of the two 
ingredients. 

Lohia thought that the men and women can be 
made to behave by strict enforcement of certain 
rules. This would be the most distinguishing mark 
of the Socialist Party and its principled politics. 
Lohia said: 

Every party frames rules for Itself. The 
Socialist Party also framed certain rules, about 
election, about officers and about methods of 
functioning. To frame rules is a big thing, but 
equally important is their observance. The worst 
disease in Indian politics is that no political 
party is actively interested in the observance of 
rules although such rules are not many in 
number. Perhaps they have some truthfulness 
and idealism at the time of framing the rules; 
but they are broken on some .pretext or the 
other as soon as an opportunity arises. This is 
the worst disease in Indian politics and our 
party is no exception. The same situation exists 
amongst us, but I can assert that the Socialist 

Party tried to function according to the rules 

that it framed. Attempts were made for strict 
adherence to the Rules. AL certain places I had 
to use pressure when people disliked their 
observance. The people of India as well as 

members of the Party expect that we would 
function according to the rules that we have 
framed. ^ 

Lohia Insisted that Party work should be 
financed by contributions from the common people. 
He had introduced a system of monthly 

contributors. To begin with there were 300 
persons who donated Rs. 10 per month. But within 
two years the number fell to 60. In the Indian 
milieu it was difficult to maintain continuity. 
People tended to slacken—both the donors and 
collectors. The enthusiasms were shortlived, 
Indians are arambhashooras^good beginners 1^ The 
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Congress took money from the rich and canvassed 
votes of the poor, Lohia argued. Politics could not 
be cleansed unless there was a change in this 
vital sphere. He taught his Party workers to raise 
resources from among the common people. His 
success was limited and emphemeral. 

Lohia was opposed to "herd membership”, that 
is, the enrolling of members in a hurry at the 
year's end to enable the enroller to get elected as 
a delegate. This practice had been inherited from 
the Congress which had a mass membership. Lohia 
wanted a permanent register to be maintained so 
that there could be continuity of membership, 
through renewal, the number of dropouts could be 
reduced, and efforts could be made systematically 
to expand the membership base. Unfortunately he 
agreed to reduction of the annual membership fee 
to 8 annas from the original Re.l adopted at the 
Patna Conference way back in 1949. 1 had resisted 
the specious argument about the poor "people 
being kept out" in the previous years. The 
reduction of membership fee did not result in 
increased membership at all. In fact from the point 
of view of self**financing the fees should have been 
increased every few years pari passu with 
inflation and fan in the value of rupee. The cost 
of maintaining a permanent register was more than 
the total fee, not to speak of the paltry Central 
Office quota thereof! The practice of keeping a 
register had to be abandoned. It would have been 
much more realistic to maintain registers at the 
district or constituency levels. 

Lohia wanted every nay a paisa to be accounted 
for. Accounts of all parties should be open to 
inspection. Party Committees should not be treated 
as slaves or Patwaris. They should be given 
freedom to express dissenting opinions. There must 
be "free speech" but "controlled action". There 
must be committee functioning, and there should 
be elections to the executive committees. 
Including election of office bearers. Personalism 
and selfishness of .Party bosses should be curbed. 

Nobody should hold office for more than two 
terms. No one person should hold more than one 
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office at the same time. He criticised trade union 
leaders who simultaneously held offices in a dozen 
or more unions.^ He disliked this craze for power. 
He brushed aside the argument of indispensability. 
Monopolising of offices by one person led to 
personality cults and blocked the way of capable 
and emerging young leaders. Lohia got the Party 
to prescribe the rule that no constituency committe 
would be allowed to contest an election unless it 
had previously enrolled at least one percent of the 
voters as members. There were two other conditions 
whose satisfaction must precede clearance for 
fighting elections. "These were not enforced last 
time. (i.e.. in the 1957 elections), but must be 
enforced during the next general election (which 
was due in 1962)". Lohia said. These additional 
rules were that "this membership must be spread 
over one third of polling areas which must have 
properly functioning Committees'*.^ 

After the 1957 elections Lohia introduced new 
rules to check bosslsm and wilful behaviour of 
leaders. One of them forbade the participation of 
"the defeated Lok Sabha and Vidhan Sabha 
candidates in Muncipal and District Board 
elections". Another rule prohibited "the defeated Lok 
Sabha and Vidhan Sabha candidates" from seeking 
election to the Upper Houses. On this he laid 
great stress ^nd insisted that it be enforced 
strictly. ^ 

"All these rules, are to my mind". Lohia said, 
"exceedingly good and exceedingly desirable. They 
repremnted not maximum, but niinimum standards 
of integrity.' Nevertheless they are irksome to a 
certain type of warlord in his district and his 
State, who wants freedom of action for himself in 
all these spheres. The Socialist Party must change 
the outlook of such leaders or rid itself of them." 
Strong words these. In 1958 Lohia insisted that we 
enforce the rules.^ 

By 1958 he had invented a stricter rule to the 
effect that "one should stick to the constituency 
one has chosen and give up the mind of hitting 
out in all directions." 7 

Lohia used to say that the Indians alternated 
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between a cow’s docility and a tiger's ferocity. 
About Lohia also it can be said that he alternated 
between bouts of extreme puritanism and idealism 
on one hand and relaxation on the other, 
The years between 1950 to 59 were characterised by 
experiments in puritanism. Similary the period 
1962-67 was a period of relaxation of rules. Then 
after the 1967 general election he began to think 
that the retreat from puritanism was threatening to 
become a rout. Soon after the 1967 election— and 
the formation of the Bihar SVD Ministry— he 
concluded that relaxation and "Rules Holiday" had 
gone too far. He resolved to tighten the reins.** 

The content and motivation of Lohia's rules of 
conduct which he forced the Party to accept were 
both good and high-minded. The National Committee 
members were less than honest in agreeing to 
them. There never was any serious discussion on 
the pros and cons of these rules. Sycophancy and 
fear and double dealing were in evidence. The 
Committee was, perhaps, overborne by Lohia's 
presence and advocacy. It was also afraid of his 
wrath. But this is a partial explanation. Perhaps 
a strong section, drawn towards Lohia because of 
his Idealism, genuinely supported him. Some even 
made personal sacrifices to live up to these 
principles. But some of these rules proved to be 
self-stultifying, and some were really not 
practicable. Take for instance the "rule" about 
sticking to one's constituency. This was really 
arbitrary. Even Lohia could not persevere in this 
particular rule. Even treating the Phulpur contest 
of 1962 between Nehru and Lohia as an exceptional 
campaign charged with dramatic significance, Lohia 
would not have been able to offer himself as a 
candidate in the Farrukhabad by-election, if we 
had not abandoned the rules about minimum 
membership and functioning Committees in one third 
of the polling stations. Nor could he have done 
so if . the principle of sticking to one’s 
constituency had been blindly adhered to. For, the 
rule meant that in the event of defeat one was out 
of the legislative field for five years unless, of 
course, the successful candidate in that particular 
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constituency were to die or retire before his term 
was over. Yet who could gainsay that the basic 
idea of defeated candidates not getting in by the 
back door without obtaining popular sanction was 
absolutely sound. Similarly should a Party boss, 
simply because he happened to control a State- 
Unit, offer himself for election in every by-election 
despite being defeated repeatedly? In this as in 
other matters what was important was a sense of 
proportion. 

Lohla was distressed by the tendency of party 
leaders to treat the rules "lightly”. When time 
came to apply them the State bosses wanted to get 
them relaxed. Mulka Govind Reddy was an 
Important leader of the Karnataka (Mysore) 
Socialist Party. The Party fared badly in the 
election to the Legislative Assembly in 1957. It 
could not even win a single seat. Both Mulka and 
Gopal Gowda lost their Assembly seats. Mulka 
would not take his defeat lying low. Nor would he 
wait for an opening which a by-election would 
secure for him. He resolved to contest for the 
Rajya Sabha on the strength of the support 
promised to him by some Congress and 
independent MLAs. Lohla had, soon after the 
second general election, got the Party to agree to 
a strict rule prohibiting defeated candidates from 
getting into the Rajya Sabha or the Vidhan 
Parlshad. Mulka ignored the prohibition and got 
himself elected to the Rajya Sabha. Lohia 
exploded. The affair dragged on for a year. Lohia 
wanted Mulka to be disciplined. Mulka revolted 
when action was taken against him. He was able 
to carry with him large sections of the Karnataka, 
Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu branches in ' the 
South. 

Lohia was accused by Mulka Govind Reddy 
(Karnataka) and P.V.G. Raju (Andhra Pradesh) of 
being a dictator. Lohia rebutted the charge. All 
rule breakers made such accusations. He did not 
wish to throw in his weight. But a man like me, 
he said, will not tolerate blatant violation of 
accepted rules. ^ 

Lohia, the puritan, stressed in the years 1957 
and 1958 the need for patience. 
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He said: 

I would not bother whether wd achieved power or 
not. It would make no difference If we were 
beaten; we would continue on our path. Even if 
we were beaten again and again, we would 
march on. One wonders what strength a religion 
like Christianity had in its initial days when it 
was being persecuted from all sides for 300 
years continuously; yet it never swerved from 
its path. Now it has become the religion of 
vast number of people. 


No movement for revolutionary change could do 
without perseverence. Lohia deplored the lack of 
"austere tenacity", the grim determination which is 
a characteristic of religions. 

Looking back at the past 25 years of the 
Socialist Movement, Lohia felt that the most 
important thing the Socialist Party lacked was 
patience. "It loses its patience whenever defeated. 
It gets easily disheartened and sets out to change 
its princip'les and programmes". The Socialist 
Movement lost its patience after its defeat in the 
1952 elections. Leaders of the Party looked like 
clothes that have been freshly laundered but not 
ironed. It required a great deal of patience to run 
the Socialist Movement. Yet it was true that the 
Socialist Party did not possess the tenacity which 
religions had in their pristine days.’ 

Lohia admitted that there was difference 
between religion and political parties. He did not 
elaborate. But the difference is absolutely patent 
and obvious. Religion did not concern itself with 
mundane existence. For it the life here and now 
was devoid of deep significance. It 
itself with salvation or Uberation of the soul from 
all attachment, of Ufe eternal or 
PoUtlcs was this-worldly, and that is why M 
cannot evoke the same degree and intensity of 

patient suffering. ^ 

At th* Hyderabad Foundation Contarmca o t m 

new SoelaUst Party ( 1955 -S 6 ) Lohia “ad fllv" 
•losjan of capturlna power In aeven y^». The W 
leaders lacked the wlU to power; the new par^ 
mat eulUvate It, so that It will have the 
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determination to stick to Its chosen path, Lohla 
used to say in 1955-56.But after the 
disappointing results in the 1957 elections Lohla, 
perhaps, thought that the emphasis on the capture 
of power in seven years was not quite right. The 
plan did not seem to him "as quite possible today 
in 1956", as it did two years ago. He wanted to 
supplement it "by a hundred year programme to 
fight injustice." This was not a new thought. He 
had held this belief in the past also. In fact he 
had always believed in "permanent civil 
disobedience" against evil. 

Apart from the puritanism in the internal 
working of the Party, what was Lohia's attitude 
towards cooperation with other Opposition parties 
in this period (1956-57)? Lohia asked his partymen 
to shun electoral alliances with other parties. 
Politics of alliances was tantamount to 
opportunism. Instead of negotiated electoral 
adjustments, he favoured his Party's going in for 
restricted contests, that is, its engaging in 
electoral battle only in those areas where it had 
considerable organizational strength. He spoke in 
terms of automatic adjustments. He even preached 
the duty of casting blank ballots if none of ths 
candidates was suitable or deserving. 

The PSP had laid down its political line at the 
Gaya Conference held in 1955. It had declared that 
it would not accept office .in any State unless it 
had received the mandate as the largest party in 
the Legislature concerned. It ruled out cooperation 
with the Congress advocacy of which was the 
immediate cause of the split. The PSP also said 
that it would not enter into any electoral 
adjustment with the Congress, the Communist Party 
or any communal party. It is obvious that this 
policy was framed to meet the Lohla challenge. It 
was not based on deep convictions. 

The ghost of 1953 and the theory of the 
political complusions of a backward economy was 
apparently buried. But the ghost was to rise again 
and again. 

It is interesting that the Gaya Policy Statement 
was put in cold storage as soon as it was 
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adopted. The Gaya thesis was neither repealed 
nor modified. It was simply ignored and the PSP 
went on its merry course of seizing every 
opportunity to capture more seats and making all 
sorts of alliances. This was admitted by Prem 
Bhasin, PSP's General Secretary, in a frank 
evaluation which he has contributed to a 
symposium on India's Political Parties published in 
early seventies. Perhaps, the only purpose of the 
Gaya document was to reassure the rank and file 
that there had been no policy deviation and that 
Lohia's charge of opportunism was baseless, and 
thereby prevent Party activists from Joining Lohia 
who then stressed principled politics as against 
cooperation with the Congress or united fronts. 

To Lohia the main question was "whether the 
Socialist Movement in India could stand on its own 
legs without aids and crutches either to the Left 
or to the Right.In 1953 the PSP had sought 
crutches to the Right from the Congress Party. Now 
in 1957 it was seeking help from the Left, from the 
Communists. Yet, simultaneously, it continued to 
talk of fighting communism. Soon after the 1957 
election - which gave an outright majority to the 
CPI in Kerala—it opened a crusade against the 
Communists and even sought assistance from the 
Caste organization of Nairs and Ezhavas, the 
Muslim League and, finally, the Congress. 

Lohia argued that the way to stem the 
Communist advance was neither to have recourse to 
sterile and negative anti-communism, nor attempt 
to bring together people "who held different 
principles or no principles at all". He said that 
the "Communist victory in Kerala was a pointer. 
Alone they did it. Unprincipled politics over a 
long number of years had so irritated the people 
that they prepared to experiment with a Communist 
Government." The Socialists should draw wisdom 
from that experience. The Socialist Party must 
have the patience to look decades ahead and it 
would in course of time, he hoped, acquire patience 
to look centuries ahead. 

The PSP in Gujarat and Maharashtra was 
involved in agitations over linguistic States. This 
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was contrary to the directive of its National 
Executive. But the mass pressure became 
irresistable. Lohia never shared Gandhi's strong 
views about linguistic redistribution of Provinces. 
Besides he was opposed to electoral alliances on 
principle. He was not excited about the total 
opposition unity that had been achieved in 
Western India nor partial unity elsewhere. Lohia 
derisively wrote: 

India' s traditional socialists have chiselled 
their policy of looking for crutches into a fine 
art. Their taste and choice of crutches is 
astonishingly liberal.. .They appear to have 
made some kind of a theory out of this liberal 
use of crutches.. .There might have been some 
reason to consider this claim if opposition to 
misrule had been restricted to the electoral 
field. As things are, it is selfish pursuit for 
office and seats in legislatures by a bunch 
of despondent men. 

Was the Indictment not harsh in view of 
Lohia's fervant advocacy of electoral adjustments 
and non-Congressism only six years later? Does not 
the original indictment betray an intolerance which 
was in sharp contrast to Gandhiji's attitude to the 
Swarajyists? Apparently, at least, the divergence 
between Gandhiji's approach to Swarajyists' policy 
on elections was greater (and amounted to a 
difference of principle) than the distance which 
separated the tactical line of the PSP from the 
approach of Lohia to electoral politics. But what 
enraged Lohia was PSP's absolute purposelessness 
and inconsistency. The PSP seemed to have no 
settled aim. Was it wedded to the removal of the 
Congress root and branch? No, it was not averse 
to cooperating with it. Was it consistently 
anti-Communist? No, it was not. It teamed up with 
Communism in West Bengal and Maharashtra and 
denounced it in Kerala. Expediency and petty 
gains seemed to be the sole objective. The PSP 
would not even slnglemlndedly implement the 3P 
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line of working out an electoral arrangement with 
the CPI and others in order to cut the Congress 
down to size.® This was really at the root of 
Lohia's resentment. 

The PSP with its anti-Communism first adversely 
reacted to JP's advice. It did not agree with his 
principle of making electoral adjustments with the 
main object of ending Congress dominance. The PSP 
said it would have no truck with the Congress, 
communalists and Communists. But, in practice, it 
did not stick to this grand statement. It quietly 
proceeded to modify its policy and permit 
departure from this line in "exceptional and 
extraordinary cases". These tended to be large. 
This policy neither had the merit which full 

acceptance of JP's advice would have had nor 
could it give the satisfaction, which sticking tc 
the purist approach at great sacrifice, would have 
given. The tactics smacked too much of 

opportunism and selfishness. 

It is not as if JP had no case in 1957. It was 
more or less the same case which Lohia and he 
had made out in support of electoral adjustment 
with the CciTimunlsts in Travancore-Cochin in 1953. 
The argument was thci same as Lohia would be 
putting forward even more passionately and 
consistently from 1963 onwards, for Lohia had no 
illusions about Nehru which JP could never 
completely shed till Nehru' s death in 1964. ^ ^ Even 
when he advocated adjustement with the 
Communists in the elections in 1956-57 he had an 
open mind on cooperation with the Congress after 
the elections. 

One curious result of this was that although JP 
Insisted on an opposition combination against the 
Congress, he did not want any post-election 
cooperation between the PSP and the opposition 
parties. On the contrary, once the Congress 
majority had been slashed, he would have no 
objection to cooperation or even a coalition between 
the PSP and the Congress. This he justified in 
the name of national consensus. ^ 2 But this 
advice wa^ totally rejected, not unsurprisingly, by 
S.M. Jcshi*. Jcshi*'s affinity with JP was beyond 
question. Yet he . could not agree to JP's 
illogical proposition. After contesting elections on 
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the ticket of the Samyukta Maharashtra Samiti 
urited front, S.M., as a matter of course, 
proceeded to form a legislative bloc in the 
Maharashtra Assembly. And yet JP neither thought 
his own attitude illogical nor immoral. 

Defending the advice given by him in favour of 
electoral adjustments among opposition parties in 
the 1957 General Election, JP wrote to Nehru: "My 
object in this election was deflation of the 
Congress which was absolutely necessary for the 
country and which would have been good for the 
Congress itself. Unfortunately my advice was not 
heeded and whatever adjustments were made they 
were usually based not so much on general 
political principles as on selfish consideration".^^ 

Nehru in his reply to JP said "Your passion 
for strengthening the opposition has led you to 

make proposals which have resulted, directly or 
indirectly, in the Praja Socialist Party becoming 
quite rootless in so far as any principle or firm 
policy is cocerned. They may win elections. But, 
what lead do they give to country". 

Jawaharlal's high moral tone was hypocritical. 
His aim was to browbeat JP. He had no Intention 
of sticking to any principles. The fact was that 
between 1956-65 Indian politics was in a state of 
flux. Jawaharlal forgot his lecture to JP on 

principled politics and made a pact with the 

Akalis whom he was wont to denounce as 

communal. The Akalis dissolved themselves as a 
political party and contested the 1957 elections on 
Congress ticket. Soon after (1959-60) he sanctioned 
cooperation between the Congress on the one hand 
and the PSP, Muslim League, reactionary Christian 
organizations and Caste associations of Nairs and 
Ezhavas to contain the "menace of communism" in 
Kerala. It is true that the PSP led the crusade. 
But it was Nehru's Congress which profited by it. 

Lohia's criticism of the PSP policy of 
expediency acquired relevance on account of the 
PSP actions in Kerala. Their doings embarassed 
their comrades in Maharashtra and West Bengal 
who were, then, in alliance with the Communists. 

The trouble with JP was not that he changed his 
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position. All dynamic politicians shift their stand 
in response to changes in the objective conditions. 
Gandhiji changed his views nonchalantly when he 
felt that the situation warranted the change. On 
the question of the Caste System and the Varna 
Vyavastha he completely reversed himself. He 
constantly experimented and tried out new 
approaches to attain the main objectives. But JP 
simultaneously harboured the most contrary 
desires. He advocated policies and tactics which 
could not be harmonised, which as a matter of 
fact cancelled themselves out. Even as he was 
preaching opposition understanding he continued to 
maintain that "the Congress and the PSP must put 
their shoulder to the wheel and work for the (Five 
Year) plan in a spirit of cooperation." He also 
spoke of "the possibility of a coalition government 
afterwards," that is, after the poll.^^ This 
completely baffled Lohia. Many people ascribed 
JP's support of electoral adjustments in 1957 to 
personal pique or momentary displeasure with the 
Prime Minister. More plausibly he wanted to show 
that the PSP was a growing party. This would 
contain the Lohia threat. 

Such ambiguity or Janus like policy was out of 
the question for Lohia. When he experimented with 
a purist line he did it wholeheartedly. When he 
switched to non-Congressim, he showed singleness 
of purpose in pushing it. On both occasions his 
opposition to the, Congress did not weaken. After 
stepping out of the Congress in 19A8 he neither 
repented his exit nor looked back. 

But the sorry upshot of these shifts and turns, 
in retrospect, I am constrained to observe, was 
that within less than 10 years the phase of 
principled politics or idea^orlented politics had 
made way for politics of electoral adjustments 
which inevitably, as day follows night, led to 
power politics. The transition in Opposition 
politics on both occasions (1957 and 1965) was, 
ironically, inspired by two men who were 
absolutely free from the taint of pursuit of 
personal power'** JP and Lohia I 

I shall conclude this discussion on Lohia's 
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Puritanism by quoting a penetrating observation of 

Hillaire Belloc, a Catholic: 

...Calvin had arisen on a foundation of revolt 
against organisation. He was the greatest by far 
(and not only greater in scale but greater in 
quality) of all the Reformers, and his mastering 
intelligence had seen the necessity of a strict 
machine. But the tide flowing under him was a 
tide of reaction against authority; therefore 
you have the paradox throughout the 
generations in which Calvin had a greater and 
greater influence, that the most part of those 
subjected to It refused the Presbyterian pattern, 
the limits of the framework. Hence the 
Independents, hence the Evangelical Sects and 
hence Oliver Cromwell himself. Calvin demanded 
a universal and strictly organised religion. His 
more devoted followers repeated his commands 
and attempted to carry them out... But there is 
that in Puritanism which prevents such unity, 
and even as the effect of Calvin spread his 
strict organisatioh dissolved. 
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Lohia\s New Orientation 


The second general election did not 
basically alter the relation of forces in India's 
politics. The Congress retained its two-third 
majority. ^Its vote increased from about 45 per cent 
to 47.48 per cent. It also won seven more seats 
in the Lok Sabha in 1957. The Communist strength 
remained more or less the same—around 30. The 
PSP won 19 seats and the SP led by Lohia got 8 
seats. The Jan Sangh had 4 seats, an increase of 
one seat only. In the Assemblies the PSP had the 
largest representation among the opposition 
parties, but its 195 seats — and the Communists' 
161—compared very badly with the Congress which 
had succeeded in electing 1893 candidates. Only in 
Kerala did the undivided Communist Party secure 
an absolute majority of the total Assembly seats. 
As to the Jan Sangh it did not make much of an 
impression ev^n in the State Assembly elections. It 
won just 46 seats. 

Reviewing the results of the second general 
election in a speech, Lohia said that the PSP and 
Communists had stagnated and that they had 
barely maintained their former strength in 
Parliament and the State Assemblies. In Kerala and 
Orissa the electorate seemed to have put the 
Communists and Princely Conservatives on trial. 
The people apparently wanted to test their worth. 

Lohia regarded the prospects of the parties of 
"religious obscurantism" like the Hindu 
Mahasabha, Jan Sangh and Ram Rajya Parishad to 
be far from bright. In fact he considered them 
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very bleak. He said they were "dying". They 
were of "extreme usefulness to the Congress 
election strategy". Their existence helped the 
Congress "whip up the antagonism of the masses" 
and bring votes for the Party. Next he dealt with 
the Jan Sangh: 

I need not say anything about the Jan Sangh. 
Its strength in the dissolved Lok Sabha was 
three. It has Increased to four in the new Lok 
Sabha. The results do not show any future for 
the Party.? 

Lohia was even harder on the Praja Socialist 

Party. Its electoral strength in Maharashtra and 
West Bengal undoubtedly had gone up. But this, 
Lohia remarked, was due to its alliances with the 
Jan Sangh and Communists. "Now what can be said 
of a party which sold its soul and compromised its 
Integrity and yet could not save its body?” For 
once Nehru was right in describing it as 

"Trishanku", he said. He quoted with obvious 
approval a letter of a PSP Municipal Councillor 
which denounced the Maharashtra PSP's "artificial 
alliances and opportunistic tactics.”^ 

He praised the members of his own party in 

Maharashtra and West Bengal for staying away 
from electoral alliances. "No matter how often they 
immolate their bodies and even die out 

temporarily, parties which preserve their 
principles emerge again and live to achieve 

ultimate victory".J 

Dr. Lohia concluded his address on this note: 

United fronts will never be able to deliver the 
goods. In a situation like this the people should 
Judge the merits of each party and accept one. 
They should finally give .up the temptation of 
united fronts. The anxiety to defeat the 

Congress sometimes leads the people to think 
that united front of the three parties will be 
able to succeed. But that can never be. The 
country is in need of a party which will have 
the courage to initiate radical changes. The 
Indian mind today is exercised over two things: 
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Change and disorder. The people of India want 
change, but they do not want disorder or 
violence. The difficulty Is that there has yet 
been, no party which will combine change and 
non-violence... The Socialist Party has now for 
the first time placed before the people of India 
a programme of change through non-violence.* 

Commenting on his own defeat Lohla said that a 
little "sadness" sometimes crept on him. A little 
disappointment over his own electoral defeat in the 
very first electoral contest after a prolonged 
public life was not surprising. Lohla said one 
should be "stoic enough to take success or defeat 
In one's stride. But it Is not easy. It hurts...I 
only hope and wish that the Socialist Party and I 
may have the tenacity and courage of Mohammed 
Ghori who could still keep trying after 18 

defeats."^ 

This was Lohla's deepest aspiration and 
prayer. But did he live up to this high Ideal? 
Unfortunately he could not. Individual human life 
Is finite. A politician, like all others, wants to 
achieve success in Immediate terms. Even In the 

land which gave birth to the philosophy of 

non-attachment, people do expect to gamer fruit of 
collective action In terms of concrete and tangible 
results, at least in public Interest if net for the 
sake of one's own self. And It Is obvious that 

neither In the case of Lohla nor that of JP 
personal self-seeking was a compelling motivation. 

It was* because of the Indian environment and 
character that Lohla could not for long pursue this 
policy unchanged. Not that he did not know that 
great parties are built by patient and prolonged 
efforts. He knew the history of German Social 
Democracy, of the British Labour Party and 
Lenin's Bolshevik Party. He himself used to say 
repeatedly that struggle for equality is far more 
difficult than the struggle for freedom. No miracle 
of the 1919-20 type could be expected now. Lohia 
had the clearest perception of this. But this was 
in the realm of analysis and thought, not the 
world of pracUcal action. While all this explains 
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Lohia's subsequent actions, it puts the validity 
and the aptness of his earlier harsh criticisms of 
the actions of others and his Judgements of 
individuals in doubt. 

The return of the Congress to power at the 
Centre with improved majority and the defeat of 
the Socialists induced some rethinking in 
Jayaprakash Narayan. In the interest of the 
Socialist Movement JP resolved to make an 
approach to Lohia. Three meetings took place 
between the two in July and August 1957. By the 
end of August it was clear that the talks had 
failed. 

The insistence by Lohia on the prior acceptance 
of the Constitution, policy and programme of the 
Socialist Party (SP) was, not unnaturally, 
unacceptable to the PSP leadership. It would have 
been better not to go in for talks at all than 
make this demand for total self-surrender. Of 
course, Lohia offered to accept the PSP's terms in 
the matter of personnel of Committees and 
selection of office bearers. But there was no 
likelihood of the PSP Executive agreeing to this 
basis for the proposed merger. The implication 
appeared to be that PSP men were all office 
seekers without any policy preferences, and Lohia 
and his supporters alone were men of principle. 
The talks were therefore unproductive.^ They 
generated only bitterness. At that point of time the 
PSP was the larger Party. It had secured over 14 
million votes in the Lok Sabha elections in 1957. 
The Socialist Party's strict conditions and 
self-stultifying ordinances had badly affected its 
electoral fortune; it had been denied a separate 
symbol. Its candidates had been treated virtually 
as Independents. The PSP undoubtedly had 
numbers, but Lohia was dynamic and creative. The 
PSP was likely to stagnate and decline without 
injection of new impetus in terms of a 
clear direction and firm leadership. And the 
Socialist Party, too, was bound to vegetate without 
infusion of numbers. Lohia keenly felt the need for 
a new political perspective in order to break out 
of the Straight-Jacket imposed on India's public 
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life by the awesome majorities of the Congress, 
especially at the Centre. The merger of the two 
socialist parties would, Lohla thought, enable 
him to combine principled politics with a 
mass-based organization. This alternative was 
better than the PSP's politics of alliances and 
crutches which the Socialist Party had rejected. It 
had also turned its back on contesting as many 
seats as possible without an organizational base. 

By 1960 Lohia was worried about the Socialist 
Party's failure to widen its base. 

In 1961 we see Lohla already blaming the 
Socialists for their failure to grow.^ 

In the Orissa Assembly Elections of 1961 the 
Party contested only one seat. Of course it won 
that solitary seat. But Lohia regretted that the 
Party had gone "into its shell". It did not spread 
out even in the neighbouring constituencies. V/hy 
did this happen? Apart from the fact that the bulk 
of the Party workers remained with the PSP, the 
Lohla rules prevented Socialist Party's rapid 
growth such as the expansionist policy pursued by 
the Socialists during 1948-52 had made possible. Not 
only the Party had become a small affair, it had 
become something of a cult built around Lohia's 
personality rather than a movement. Lohla resented 
the description used by the newspapers: Lohia 
Socialists. But at ■ least in certain States the 
description was apt. Commenting on the Orissa 
mid-term poll in 1961 Lohla rightly said that "one 
either expands or dies out.*''^ 

Lohia was thus feeling his way towards a new 
political line. He had asked his Partymen to 
organise one-issue Conferences on displacement of 
English and use of popular languages, destruction 
of Caste, and Price Regulation and Price Policy. 
He hoped that people not connected with the 
Socialist Party would . be drawn into these 
activities and thus help its growth and expansion. 
But three or four years' effort in this direction 
had not accelerated the development of the party. 
Between 1961-62 he had formed the definite 
conclusion that the Hyderabad political line had to 
be reversed. It was not as if there was no 
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resistance to the new Lohla orientation. Had he not 
only six years ago imperiously asked the Party 
units to shun alliances with other parties even at 
the cost of electoral isolation and defeat, had he 
not poured ridicule on the PSP's alliances in the 
second general election and had he not stressed 
the need of standing firm in the face of adversity? 
For years the Party ranks had been taught to 
fight the communalists. Although a hangover of 
Marxism and vague longing for Left Unity had 
periodically drawn the Socialist the world over 
towards the Communists, the Indian Socialist 
Movement after 1942 had on the whole avoided 
entanglements with the Communists. Not only in 
1957 but also in the third general election the 
Socialist Party entered the electoral battle without 
alliances. 

The policy of expansion and the new electoral 
strategy were unfolded in two stages. In the first 
stage an attempt was made to set up candidates on 
behalf of one-lssue organizations with a view to 
overcoming stagnation. This was yet no departure 
from the policy of "no alliances". It was at worst 
only circumvention of the rules about minimum 
membership and minimum primary units for 
fighting elections. The Chairman of the 
Parliamentary Board, Badri Vishal Pittle, Issued 
an appeal—at Lohla's instance—to men of "talent" 
and "courage" to contest the elections as 
independent candidates on behalf of programmes 
like Banish English or Abolish Caste and so on. He 
promised them Party's support without their having 
to sign a pledge. ^ But practically nobody 
expressed desire to contest elections on behalf of 
these one-issue organizations. The Socialist Party 
therefore fielded its own candidates without 
alliances in 1962. The poor results led to the next 
stage. This second stage was unfolded after 1962: 
we can best describe it as all-in unity. 

Lohia now began to question the efficacy of his 
puritanical line. The pro-Congress attitude of a 
section of the PSP and the consequent split in the 
party in 1955 had robbed the Socialists of the 
opportunity of becoming an alternative for ever. If 
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the ambition to become an alternative had not 
dimmed In Asoka Mehta and frustration and hurt 
ego had not driven Jayaprakash Into the arid land 
of Sarvodaya as interpreted by Vinoba Bhave, 
there would have been no split at all. The 
Panchmarhl address of Lohia had provided the 
Socialists an ideological anchor and this would 
have enabled the Socialist Movement to weather all 
storms and resume its onward journey. But this 
was not to be. 

The prospect of indefinite Congress rule, and 
the perpetuation of the Nehru dynasty made Lohia 
restless and he began to explore new pathways. 
Already, even before the 1962 poll results were 
out, his mind had begun to conceive a new 
strategy. It is wrong to say that this strategy 
was his response to the terrible humiliation of the 
India-China war; this only firmed up his resolve 
and provided him with the needed public support 
to translate his design into reality. 

In a statement or letter published in 
newspapers on the eve of the third general 
Election Lohia had speculated on the break up of 
the existiflg system of political parties and the 
emergence of a new party of change and upheaval 
which would be capable of replacing the 
Congress. ^ He had described the Jan Sangh and the 
Communists as parties of upheaval. In the case of 
Jan Sangh it was hard to see how it could be 
called a party of upheaval. In the case of some 
Communists, perhaps, it was possible to take that 
view. A decade later, however, it would be 
difficult to say this even about the Communists of 
the Leftist variety. Lohia desired to create a new 
party into which he would integrate the partial 
"revolutionary" fervour of the Communists and the 
"vigour" of the Jan Sangh's "nationalism "-which 
was albeit "restrictive". He reaffirmed his aversion 
to united fronts. What he visualised was a new 
party. Tbe results of the third general election 
disappointed Lohia. He was confirmed in his view 
that there was no possibility of any existing 
opposition party defeating the Congress on its own 
in the next 10 to 15 years. 
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As Lohia surveyed the Opposition scene he 
found that the Opposition parties were divided on 
the basis of fancied categories such as left versus 
right, democratic versus totalitarian, patriotic 
versus anti-patriotic, advocates of free enterprise 
versus champions of collectivist economic order, 
secular versus obscurantist, and so on. All these 
concepts which divided the Opposition were not 
well defined. But any sharpening or refinement of 
these concepts would have set the various 
Oppositions parties further apart from one another, 
and to that extent would have Improved the 
electoral prospects of the Congress and 
strengthened the Ruling Party's hold over the 
country' s administration. 

The Lohia strategy therefore was to pool the 
Opposition vote fragmented among a number of 
parties. The pooling could be done through an 
electoral adjustment among the contending 
opposition parties on the basis of a) their past 
electoral performance and b) a mutual give and 
take. Lohia did not think a prior united front or 
an agreed common programme were necessary for 
this purpose. The emphasis on adjustment of seats 
among the non-Congress parties had the inevitable 
consequence of relegating, first Ideologies and 
secondly, sharply opposed programmes to the 
background. Lohia who had once opposed the 
Ruling party's unprincipled "politics of 
(Internal) adjustment and consensus", was 
Inevitably forced, by his now — after the debacle 
of the China-India border war — overwhelming 
impulse to displace the Congress, to work out a 
policy of opposition adjustment and consensus. 
When a number of parties, with opposed or at least 
dissimilar ideologies, come together to pool their 
votes, the general tendency, first, during the 
election campaign and, then, after it is to kMp out 
or at least play down differences and emphasise 
the common interest and common purpose. The 
common desire to prevent the Congress from 
forming a government inevitably promotes 
opposition consensus. Once parties had adopted 
this strategy party activities became less and less 
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ideologically motivated. With the parties weighed 
the more practical considerations such as electoral 
success and capture of power from municipalities 
up. 

Why was Dr. Lohia so critical of the principles 
of national consensus on which the Congress had 
tried to base its supremacy? The policy of seeking 
consensus with the Ruling Party enjoying huge 
majorities could only result in the emasculation of 
the Opposition which sought to win power and 
implement its programme. Further. Lohia believed 
that a clash and conflict of ideas and programmes 
articulated by political majorities and minorities, 
was the stuff of democratic politics and progress, 
especially in a country which was politically and 
economically retarded. Communal, linguistic and 
ethnic minorities are congealed; they are not 
fluid. Not so the political minorities. Such 
majorities and minorities therefore were not 
harmful: they were to a great extent ”the 
expression of sincerity" in terms of ideas. 
Consensus and adjustment, he felt, befogged the 
issues. He disliked* Intellectual fuzziness; he 
craved for clarity. He put no value on vague 
abstractions; he preferred concreteness. And yet 
the necessities of opposition politics compelled 
Lohia to take a path which he had always 
dreaded. namely, befuddling the masses over 
basic issues. For all-in unity was bound to create 
a loose replica of the Congress. 

With the growing dissatisfaction with the Ruling 
Party, in the wake of India’s humiliating defeat, 
the ordinary voters began to be irritated more and 
more by the differences in the opposition ranks. 
These differences and multiplicity of candidates 
tended to confuse the electorate which it 
naturally resented. The people wished to have a 
clear cut choice. Given such a choice the Indian 
electorate has not been averse to voting the 
Congress out since the watershed year of 1963. I 
call the year 1963 the political watershed because 
It offered the first test of Lohia‘s new Une of 
Opposition adjustment and consensus. During the 
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first half of the year four by-elections to the Lok 
Sabha were held, three of which were in UP and 
the fourth one in Gujarat. An informal 
understanding was worked out in regard to these 
contests' under which the Swatantra's Masani was to 
fight the Rajkot seat and Kripalani, Lohia and 
Deendayal Upadhyaya were to contest Amroha, 
Farrukhabad and Jaunpur respectively. The 
informal agreement led to joint electioneering. 
Since the object was to prevent division of 
opposition vote and to stress the common purposes, 
opposition differences were put in cold storage and 
the fire was concentrated solely on the Congress. 
It was a great psychological turning point for the 
ideologically oriented rank and file of the Social¬ 
ist Party, and Jan Sangh and Swatantra Party 
workers. The new line was not accepted by the 
ranks without reservations. One Socialist 
perceptively called the new passport to electoral 
victory as an end of policy . conflicts: 
neeti-viram. Politicians might continue to talk 
about distinctive policies and time-bound and 
concrete programmes, but they were less and less 
believed by the public, and, what was even more 
significant, by their own activists. The crieterion 
of politics now was electoral success. The 
motivation of political workers would be capturing 
of power jointly, followed by the unseemly 
competition for the sharing out the lo'aves and 
fishes of office. 

The politics of , "opposition adjustment and 
consensus" was reflected in floor coordination in 
Parliament and State Assemblies. Ideologies and 
policy differences now took a subordinate place in 
the scale of values. Just as the opposition had 
pooled together thOir votes in the recently held 
by-elections, the Opposition now joined their forces 
to move a no-confidence motion against the 
Government headed by Jawaharlal Nehru. Nehru 
nad beer surprisingly successful in warding off 
even symbolic parliamentary challenges of thla 
kind in the previous years. The moving of a 
one-line motion expressing want of confidence in 
the Government supported by the fragmented 
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application of the new Lohia strategy. The 
Communist refused to associate themselves with the 
motion. Some other opposition parties also found it 
difficult to adjust with the new temper in the 
legislatures and the country. Some were sold on 
the theory of the compulsions of a Backward 
Economy and some found much that was progressive 
in Nehru’s foreign policy. 

Out of frustration some opposition leaders 
openly gravitated towards the Ruling Party 
consensus. Asoka Mehta was one of them. He was 
not without influence in his party. His heart was 
in the Nehru Congress. His body was in the PSP. 
How could a man torn between two loyalties lead 
the Party effectively? Asoka and his supporters 
continued to explore areas of agreement with the 
Nehru Congress. Asoka Joined the official U.N. 
delegation and accepted the post of the Deputy 
Chairman of the Planning Commission. The PSP 
terminated his membership of the Party and Asoka 
and his friends ultimately joined the Congress in 
1964. Those who had rejected the path of 
conciliation and compromise with the Ruling party 
began to move, under compulsion of events, 
towards what 1 call the politics of opposition 

consensus, masked though it had been by its 
designation "politics of electoral alliance or 
electoral adjustments". 

The Opposition unity line particularly affected 
the two middle of the road parties— the PSP and 
the CPI. Not Insignificant sections of these two 

parties inclined towards a policy of total 

opposition to the Government. The other factions 
favoured " a policy of constructive opposition", or 
in actual practice non-confrontational politics. The 
results were predictable. In 1964 the Left 

Communists broke away from the CPI and formed a 
separate party of their own — the CPI-M. 

Lohia now p,ushed his. new line in tb* Socialist 
Party. The no-adjustment-go-it“a|.one concept 
had won acceptance in the policjr documents of 
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both the PSP and SP. That PSP departed from it Is 
another matter. Inside the Socialist Party the 
acceptance of this "no adjustments" line was whole 
hearted. The demand for changing the line came 
not from the ranks or State leaders as in the 
PSP; the change came from the top. It was Lohia 
himself who was set on the new course. 

As has been noted the Joint compaigning in 
Farrukhabad and Lohia's canvassing support for 
the Jan Sangh candidate in Jaunpur disturbed a 
large number of Socialists. It certainly disturbed 
me. But we were careful to suppress our feeling 
till the voting in Farrukhabad by-election was 
over. When Lohia won by a convincing majority, I 
wrote a long letter to - Roma Mitra, who was an 
intimate friend of Lohia, conveying my deep 
misgivings about the new policy. Roma was also 
my close friend, and I knew she would convey my 
feelings to him. Lohia was pained by my 
criticism. But I could not help it. 1 was unhappy 
myself. 

Lohia came to Bombay after his memorable 
victory. He was given a rousing reception. As 
usual he stayed with me. I expressed myself 
quite frankly in cur private conversations. But our 
views remained apart. 

Later the National Committee of the Party met in 
Bombay and endorsed the new line. This was in 
July 1963. We were on the brink of a big workers' 
struggle over the manipulation of the cost of 
living index. Differences over policy at this 
juncture were therefore extremely anguishing for 
us. However 1 made my views known to the 
Committee. I saw no reason for changing our 
electoral policy for which we had paid a price in 
1957. "Until now we maintained that only that 
Party which combined the virtues of nationalism, 
democracy and revolutionary change would be 
able to defeat the Congress. Now we will discover 
seeds of revolution in the Communist, of 
nationalism in the Jan Sangh and of democracy in 
the Swatantra candidates, and, with their help,, 
would seek to defeat the Congress. 
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I protested against the "dangerous turn" in the 
policy by resigning from the National Committee. I 
wrote in my letter of resignation: "Even good 
leaders can make mistakes. When they do so, we 
should prevent them from so doing even at the cost 
of their temporary displeasure."**2 

The discontent against the new policy was quite 
widespread. It was not confined to Maharashtra 
and a few other States. Even at the U.P State 
Conference held in 1963 the political line of 
electoral adjustments with all non-Congress parties 
had met with unexpected resistance. It was almost 
defeated. But by now Raj Narain was, as the 
phrase has it, "sold on this policy". It was 
largely because of his "exertions" that the 
adjustment resolution could somehow be passed. 

I was afraid of an open clash at the National 
Conference of the Party which was scheduled to 
take place at Calcutta in December 1963. 1 was 

fearful of the consequences of the new line. I was 
convinced that it would enthrone opportunism 
within the Party. While nobody could accuse Dr. 
Lohia of power political motivation—he never 
hankered for personal power—the ranks, 1 had no 
doubt, would be contaminated by the virus of 
power politics. I ardently desired to prevent 
unpleasantness and decided not to go to Calcutta. 
Despite my not attending the National Conference 
there were heated discussions on the political 
resolution at Calcutta. George Fernandes and many 
others openly resisted it. But it was ultimately 
carried. Lohia was much distressed by his failure 
to convert me. But he adopted, for him, 
astonishing patience. We both avoided public 
controversy. 

A new development now took place. Unity talks 
had been held between the PSP and SP from time to 
time since 1957. Every time these Intermittent 
coversaUons foundered on the prior conditions laid 
down by the Socialist Party: "Accept the 

Principles, Policy and Constitution of the Party. 
Subscribe at least to the Election Manifesto." In 
deference to the desire of the ranks for unity, 
Lohia changed his attitude and his appeal tor 
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unconditional unity paved the way for unity. The 
PSP could not now reject what it had been 
demanding all along. 

So the year 1964 saw the reunification of the 
Socialist Movement. Asoka Mehta and a large 
number of his followers had at last left the PSP, 
or rather had been pushed out. S.M. Joshi was the 
new Chairman. The two of us had a close 
rapport. Both of us were determined to unify our 
forces. I saw that the new Lohla line would win 
Increasing acceptance in the Opposition. The 
leaders would incline towards it at least for the 
reason that it would smoothen their way to power. 
In the uncertain days ahead, I thought that if the 
Socialist could pool their strength, there would be 
an anchor in the perilous voyage we were about 
to undertake. The details were settled quickly. The 
name of the united party was to be Samyukta 
Socialist Party. It was hoped that some other 
leftist parties like the Peasants' and Workers' 
Party would also Join the SSP. But this hope did 
not fructify. 

Raj Naraln was keen on becoming General 
Secretary of the new Party (SSP). I did not stand 
in his way, although I was apprehensive about his 
brashness. The unity of the two wings was uneasy 
from the beginning. Raj Naraln was unnecessar¬ 
ily aggressive. Many people were alienated. 

But he alone was not to blame. There were men 
in the PSP who were not comfortable in the 

company of Lohla and his supporters. They wanted 
to wreck the unity. Also there were Irritations in 
the Lok Sabha. Lohla's decision not to join the 

Party till it wholly endorsed his line was 

resented. The PSP leaders would not give Lohla the 
deference due to him as a leader. They were 
willing to extend that courtesy to JP or Acharya 
Narendra Deva. They did not like Lohla's 
assertiveness, or what they considered his refusal 
to argue, persuade and compromise. Some felt that 
Lohla was impatient. I was now silently working 
towards evolving an agreed line which while 

securing the substance of what Lohla wanted would 

at the same time spare the PSP comrades' 
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sensibilities. In the Policy Committee, I assured 
Nath Pal and Prem Bhasin that I would push no 
formulation by a bare majority. I would not insist 
on anything that would not be acceptable to the 
three senior leaders of the former PSP—S.M. Joshi, 
Triloki Singh, and N.G. Goray. But unnecessary 
controversies had marred the atmosphere when we 
assembled in Banaras for the Unity Conference. The 
PSP men wanted to fill the vacancies in their 
delegates' list. These were caused by the 
departure of Asoka's followers. S.M. Joshi, the 
former Chairman of the PSP and now Chairman of 
the SSP, had made it a prestige issue. I saw no 
harm in agreeing to this. But Raj Narain would 
not allow it. I told him that we have to work on 
the basis of a consensus within the Party, we 
have to proceed by agreement. There was no 
question of majority and minority, of counting 
heads. This issue of delegate vacancies caused 
much unavoidable bitterness. Ultimately Raj Narain 
agreed, but he did it with ill*-grace. Meanwhile 
the bulk of the top PSP leaders had secretly 
decided to break away. I was not aware of their 
decision. In the Policy Committee we were making 
rapid progress. I was absolutely confident of 
clinching the issues. Including the substance, if 
not the whole, of the political line which Lohla 
thought essential (that is, cooperation with all 
non-Congress parties, irrespective of their 
ideology, in mass struggles and elections). But 
this was not to be. An Incident in the procession 
provided the spark. And a section of the PSP 
withdrew from the Conference. The decision was not 
taken on the spur of the moment. It must have 
been taken some time before the Varanasi 
Conference itself. A separate hall had already 
been booked, and those PSP delegates who withdrew 

from the Conference held their separate Convention. 

Prem Bhasin tried to Justify the break at 
Varanasi. He spoke of "acute difference" on "vital 
issues" and said it was not temperamental 
differences that caused the break. The PSP was 
reactivated because the PSP and SSP being "two 
categories", these two could not be contained in a 
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single party.But this attempt to give the break 
an Ideological colouring largely falls. He had to 
admit that PSP had '*ng doubt faltered and 

equivocated, swerved and slipped from the path 
reaffirmed" at Varanasi.'I^ Foi while refusing to 
endorse Lohia's non-Congressism and ridiculing it 
as "political promiscuity", i ^ it was quite willing 
to enjoy the fruits of that policy by participating 
in the non-Congress coalitions in West Bengal, 
Bihar, UP and so on. If there had been no break 
and if the line of defeating the Congress had been 
pursued unitedly and vigourously by the Socialists 
the results would, without question, have been 

much more satisfactory. 

The break at Varanasi marked a new stage in 
the decline of the Socialist Movement. ^ ^ It is 
wrong to say, however, that only a very small 
section stayed back in. the newly formed SSP. Not 
only S.M. Joshi, but men like Karpoori Thakur, 
Ramanand Tiwari, Kapildev Singh (Bihar), 

Sallgram Jaiswal, Vishram Rai (UP), Madan Tiwari, 
Purshottam Kaushik (Madhya Pradesh) and mariy 

others remained in the SSP. Lohia's party was not 
a big party In 1962. Lohia' s election to 
Parliament had undoubtedly given it a boost. But 
it was the new accession of the strength from the 
PSP that really made the SSP into a "credible" 
party.The years 1965 and 1966 were years of 
hard work, of struggles — in Parliament and 
outside—and vof achievement. But consolidation of 
our strength would not, I felt, be possible unless 
we settled our political approach. As the date for 
the Kota National Conference approached, Lohia 
sent for me. We had a long discussion which 
lasted late in the evening. 1 outlined all my 
objections to the policy which soon came to be 
called non-Congressism. I told him about my 
apprehensions, about the 111 effects this line would 
have on the outlook and behaviour of Party 
activists, and on the principles and ideas which 
had motivated the Socialists hitherto. He did not 
deny that there was great force in what I said. 
He asked me what was the alternative? How did 1 
propose to remove the Congress? I said I had no 
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alternative» except that we continue to build up 
our party. He said the Party was not growing. He 
was not happy about the state of the Party even 
in UP. He said that he had no illusions about the 
Jai} Sangh nor about the Communists. But the 
present situation was intolerable. He therefore 
asked me to give a fair trial to the new line for 
two-three years. We could review the position after 
that. I realised that the Party's internal debate 
could not continue indefinitely. Matters had to be 
settled. As to S.M. Joshl he had no objection to 
the new line. He had already worked it, in 
miniature, during the Sarnyukta Maharashtra Samiti 
days. Then it was focused on one issue and was 
confined to a region. The transition to all-India 
non-Congressism, with the object of displacing tlie 
Congress, was to him not an impossible jump. The 
Policy of drift, I felt, would not help. I agreed to 
work the new line wholeheartedly. Perhaps, it 
was a mistake. But I didn't want to break with 
Lohia. Sentiment had the better of reason. 
Practical considerations could not be dismissed. At 
Lohia's instance therefore I prepared the draft of 
the statement on political line. He approved it, 
and it was adopted by the Kota Conference without 
any change. 

The new political line was not without its set 
backs. The tension between the Jan Sangh ranks 
and Socialist ranks was not eliminated. In fact to 
adjust differences and build up a new consensus 

within the opposition was a much more difficult 

task than to maintain the consensus which was 
in-built in the Ruling Congress. For this had been 
achieyed during the days of. freedom struggle 
itself. The opinions and Interests that needed to 
be adjusted in the Nehru Congress were less 
divergent or antagonistic than the differences and 
clashes of Interests that divided the Opposition. 
Besides, Mahatma Gandhi had trained Congressmen 
in the invaluable art and habit of compromise and 
joint working. Some Opposition leaders had 

disdained these arts. 

Lohla said on 13 July 1964 that it was 

ridiculous to talk of a serious electoral contest 
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without adjustments with the DMK in Madras^ Jan 
Sangh in Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh and 
Swatantra Party in Rajasthan and Gujarat. He went 
so far as to say (about a section of the former 
PSP) that those who oppose adjustments in the 
existing situation are unwitting agents of the 
Congress. 10 

Lohla rebutted the charge of opportunism 
levelled against him. Although he was for 
adjustments among all Opposition parties he had 
never compromised on the basic issues involving 
people's livelihood and the elevation of their mind 
(i.e., on economic and national issues). With some 
people this explanation of Lohia did not wash 
because earlier he had been the strongest in 
denouncing the policy of election alliances with 
diverse parties against the Congress as 
opportunism. Now he condemned those who opposed 
his policy of anti-Congress electoral adjustments 
(and coalitions) as unconscious agents of the 
Ruling party). 

In the next round of by-elections, again in 
North India—cthe Congress was able to win two out of 
three seats because the Jan Sangh and the 
Socialists could not come to an agreement. They 
accused each other of either making unjustified 
clttLms or of pursuing a policy of "all-take-and-no 
give”. Whatever the truth of the accusation, the 
result was division of votes. What Amaroha, Rajkot 
and Farrukhabad proved positively, the next round 
proved negatively. The Socialists lost Phulpur and 
Saharsa, but won Monghyr in a triangular contest, 
the Jan Sangh trailing behind the Socialists in all 
the three constituencies. Post factOt the Jan Sangh 
claim to the seats proved to be without basis. 

The Jan Sanghis suffer from two illusions, 
Lohia observed. One is their belief that they could 
win only in multiangular contests and not in straight 
fights. They have generalised from their Jaunpur 
(1963) experience where they had lost out to the 
Congress in a direct contest. The intolerance of 
other parties also had strengthened this feeling, 
Lohia said. He criticised his own party in regard 
to the Phulpur by-election. He wanted the SSP to 
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concede the JS an Assembly seat in the area. The 
other Jan Sangh illusion was their conviction that 
the Party's strength had increased in recent 
years and that without making any compromise, if 
they deployed their full strength, they would 

emerge as No. 2. Even Socialists thought in these 
terms at one time, but bitter experience taught 
them to think differently, Lohia recalled. Must the 
Jan Sangh, too, learn only from its 

self-discomfiture. 

Lohia's relationship with the Jan Sangh during 
this period was sweet and sour. At times the 
relations were cordial. But sometimes a coolness 

would develop between the two. As of April 3, 

1964, it was warm. Speaking in the Lok Sabha on 
the question of Pakistan and Hlndu-Muslim 

relations Lohia referred to the walls of separation 
between the Jan Sangh and the Muslims and said: 

One reason was the seven hundred year old 
history. Another reason was that some parties 
deliberately kept the wall in being for the sake 
of votes. The third reason was the thinking of 
the Jan Sangh itself. Let the Jan Sangh change 
its approach towards the Muslims here. It may 

adopt a hard line towards Pakistan. In the last 

few days I have been giving them this advice 
during the discussions that are being held 
between us. Now 1 give this advice openly. If 
this golden opportunity is missed, it will be 
said that the Ruling Party ruined the country 
by its low cunning and Jan Sangh- also did the 
same thing on account of its stupidity.^ 

Lohia at one time was able to persuade Deen 
Oayal Upadhyaya to issue a joint statement on the 
flow of Hindu and Buddhist refugees into India as 
a result of widespread persecution and riots in 
East Bengal. The statement, which condemned the 
Government of Indie for its failure to protect the 
Hindu minorities In East Bengal, appealed to the 
people of India not to turn their anger against the 
innocent Muslims here. Attacking the partition of 
the country as artificial and advocating a strong 
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line against the Pakistani rulers, the statement 
called upon the Hindus to protect the Muslims' 
limb, liberty and property.21 

But a change In the Jan Sangh attitude to 
Lohia was soon visible. Lohla, speaking on a 
no-confldnece motion In the Lok Sabha on 
16 September 1964, said: 

Whenever the Jan Sangh people begin to exhibit 
some goodwill towards the Government, as I 
think Is happening now, the representatives of 
the Ruling Party also start moderating their 
denunlciatlon of Jan Sangh's communallsm. I have 
heard that talks have recently been held 
between the Prime Minister and the big Jan 
Sangh leaders which will, perhaps, clear the 
road for cooperation. 2.2 

By February 1965 the relationship had lost its 
earUer warmth completely. Lohia felt that the Jan 
Sangh had stopped supporting him. The three 
by-elections to the Lok Sabha held in 
November-December 1964 were probably responsible 
for this changed attitude.2J 

Lohia condemned in a Lok Sabha speech (on 
26 March 1965) the Congress tactics of using the 
Communists to beat down the Jan Sangh and using 
the Jan Sangh to weaken the Communists. He also 
criticised thA Opposition for taking sides in 
Congress quarrels. Keeping Orissa in view, he 
remarked that some on our side are with Biju 
Patnaik and some others with Harekrushna Mahtab. 
What will then happen to our oppositional role? 
The Opposition will become a tail of the Ruling 

Party .24 

An agitation on the issue of change in the 
name of Banaras Hind^ University had flared 
up in 1965-66. A Bill to change the name had been 
passed in the Rajya Sabha. A strong movement had 
been launched by the Jan Sangh and RSS against 
the move. Many Congressmen like Raghunath Singh, 
a member of the Lok Sabha, had also been in the 
forefront of this protest. Dr. Lohia was totally 
opposed to denominational prefixes attached to the 
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names of universities and educational institutions, 
especially institutions which were the receplent of 
state aid. He therefore welcomed the Rajya Sabha 
move to drop the word "Hindu" and wanted it to be 
followed up by the deletion of the word "Muslim" 
from Aligarh Muslim University. He was also opposed 
to names of Individuals, no matter how eminent, 
being attached to any university. He wanted the 
BHU to be called "Kashi Vishwavidyalaya", and, in 
fact, claimed that this was its original name. 
Kashi was broader, Hindu narrow. The Government 
of Lai Bahadur Shastrl after sponsoring the 
move got cold feet and began to dither. It 
decided not to issue any whip to the members of 
the Congress Party in the Lok Sabha, with the 
result that the Bill's chances were scuttled. Lohla 
denounced the Congress "habit of tinkering with a 
problem without making any efforts to solve it". 
When the proposal was ultimately dropped the Jan 
Sangh—RSS leaders became jubilant. They began to 
nurture the hope of a special relationship with the 
new Prime Minister same as the Communists had 
formed with his predecessor, Jawaharlal Nehru. 
Lohia who earlier had supported the proposal to 
drop the word "Hindu" through statements and 
Interviews, addressed a large meeting at 
Gorakhpur which was disturbed by the kSS-Hindu 
Mahasabha people. The volunteers belonging to this 
section also Indulged in violence. Lohia was in 
rage. He called their agitation an act of 
shortsighted foolishness, of weakening the country 
and of disturbing its mind. An angry Lohia said 
in the Lok Sabha: "No matter how foolish the RSS, 
Jan Sangh and Hindu Mahasabha are, they are 
only co-partners in the (Congress) crime". Lohia 
regretted that the forces which spread "the poison 
of sectarianism were still as dominant in the RSS 
as they were in. the past".25 a certain coldness 
developed between Lohia and the Jan Sangh during 
this period. 

The result of this estrangement was that the Jan 
Sangh kept out of not only the struggles that we 
launched In 1965 but It also remained aloof from the 
Opposition confabulations and consultations. The 
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Communist Parties, however, were now drawn into 
the net of anti-Congressism and began to take part 
in the Opposition meetings; they also actively asso¬ 
ciated themselves with the struggle, especially in 
Bihar. The Bihar SSP leaders Karpoori Thakur and 
Ramandand Tiwari and the CPI leader, 
Chandrashekhar Singh, were assaulted by the Police 
and this unity in action further cemented the 
bonds between these parties. The SSP wanted to 
broaden the basis of Opposition unity; Kamakhya 
Narayan Singh's Janata Party and some dissident 
Congressmen also joined the SSP-sponsored 
Congress Hatao Movement. The Jan Sangh was not 
excluded; it deliberately kept itself out either for 
ideological reasons or on account of its 
over-confidence or both. In several States like 
Bihar, U.P., Kerala, West Bengal, Maharashtra, 
despite the SSP's attempt to bring together all the 
non-Congress parties, electoral arrangements 
remained confined to the non-Jan Sangh and 
non-Swatantra elements and parties. 

The new year did not bring the Jan Sangh any 
closer to Lohia. Lohia deplored Jan Sangh's 
opposition to "UP Bandh" called for 14 July 1966 
on the ground that the Communists were also 
associated with the call. Lohia revealed a secret 
government circular in which the authorities had 
spoken of the possibility of clashes between the 
supporters of the Dandh and its Jan Sangh 
opponents. The agitators were to be "suitably" 
dealt with.26 

In the August 1966 issue of Hindi Jana Lohia 
offered a critique of India's opposition parties. 
This was not likely to endear him to them. Lohia 
wrote : 

The Jan Sangh is sectarian in outlook but 
cleverer that the Swatantraites or the Communists. 
It has Imbibed all the virtues and vices of 
reactionary Hinduism: there is no consistency 
in their character, speech, action and policy; 
but they have successfully held together and 
have learnt the art of alternately using this 
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group or that in order to increase their own 
strength. Narrow sectarianism, (the slogan of) 
"undivided India, cultural unity and 
democracy" in speech and short term selfishness 
in action, this has been the hall mark of Jan 
Sangh policy. From Kutch agreement to Tashkent 
the Jan Sangh felt that summitry would provide 
for it new opportunities. From that time on their 
basic pettiness began to surface.27' 

Lohia said that Jan Sangh's claim about their 
being the only patriots on the issue of Pakistan 
did not bear scrutiny. The Sangh failed to realise 
that the people of East Bengal were fighting for 
their democratic rights. Did they feel that the 
success of the East Bengal democrats would rob 
them of an issue and Bair a j Madhok's East Bengal 
Minorities Assistance Committee a reason for 
existence? 

Lohia was equally critical of the Communists, 
the Swatantra Party and the PSP. He denounced the 
Left Communist cry of rapprochement with China as 
a parrot cry. They had not any worthwhile policy 
with regard to either Pakistan or China. Their 
dogmatic internationalism has incredibly blinded 
them to the realities of international politics, he 
felt. He, however, praised their sharp and clear 
policy on domestic issues, especially in regard to 
the Congress. 

Lohia thought that politics of fronts as against 
simple electoral adjustments retard and even reverse 
the politics of unification and merger. Fronts somehow 
put a premium on fragmentation. They keep alive 
small parties. Fronts, in order to preserve the 
existence of party identities^-even Identities of 
Insignificant parties—must create artificial minimum 
programmes which have to be necessarily vague. 
To Lohia programme would acquire meaning only 
when the prospect of forming a government became 
a reality. Lohia was right in his analysis. But he 
Ignored ~ because of want of concrete experience - 
the danger of parties, groups and individuals, 
giving up the programmes altogether or at least 
diluting them considerably in order to stay in 
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power. If and when they would fall out» it would 
be not over programmes so much as over group 
Interests» or personal ambition pure and simple. 

Lohla worked out fully his lints by the time of 
the fourth general election. He wanted electoral 
adjustments amongst opposition parties Irrespective 
of Ideology; he advisad against attempting minimum 
programmes and fronts which were likely to prove 
divisive. The final perspective was clear to him 
by March 1966. He envisaged four ascending 
steps: (1) electoral adjustments, 11) limited one 
Issue fronts, (ill) broad joint fronts; and finally 
(iv) merger of parties. For Lohla "the main 
distinction" among parties related neither to their 
Leftism nor Rlghtlsm nor their adherence to 
Democracy or Totalitarianism. It was between those 
in the Government and those who were "out of it". 
A state of permanent opposition or the prospect of 
being kept out of power produced frustration or a 
sense of despair. Lohla wanted the opposition 
parties to overcome this by joining hands in the 
achievement of the urgent goal of throwing the 
Congress oiit of power. Otherwise, he feared, 
sections of the opposition would continue to 
gravitate towards the Ruling Party as they had 
been doing hitherto. There had been opposition 
approaches to the Government Party in the past, 
and these overtures to the Government would 
continue if the Congress was not removed from 
office. 
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7 

The Opposition and Electoral 

Adjustment 


Throughout the year 1966 attempts were made to 
launch a three-pronged attack on the Government; 
collective mass action and fight for civil liberties 
through the law courts; exposure of the Government 
misdeeds in Parliament and State Legislatures; and 
efforts to work out electoral, no-contest 
agreements. These efforts were not a complete 
success. 

It would not be out of place to mention here one 
Lohia initiative in the direction of opposition 
unity: his letter to leaders of the main opposition 
parties on June 25, 1966. What Lohia suggested 

was a series of seminars to examine in depth 
certain policy issues. He wanted the discussion to 
be recorded verbatim with a view to publishing it 
so that citizens could apply their mind to the 
issues. This would help the Opposition, Lohia felt, 
in framing a governmental programme, definite 
and concrete, in the event of the Congress being 
overthrown. Lohia also hinted at the merger of 
existing opposition parties into one party at some 
future date. This suggestion, made as early as 
1966, was bold and it took the opposition leaders 
by surprise. The response of parties, not 
surprisingly, was very lukewarm. 

The Jan Sangh suggested holding of the 
proposed seminars under non-party auspices like 
Junior Chamber, but did not say anything either 
about the possibility of overthrowing the Congress 
or of opposition consolidation. The CPI— M*s 
Sundarayya said that he would put the suggestion 
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before the next meeting of the Politburo. Dange, 
who in those days was extremely friendly to me, 
welcomed the proposal of a seminar and agreed to 
take part in a meeting convened to consider the 
suggestion. Minoo Masani was very cautious, and 
spoke of difficulties involved in the proposal. He 
said that he would like to consult his colleagues 
before he could respond to Lohia's "interesting” 
suggestion. 

N.G. Goray of the revived PSP, realising the 
gravity of the deepening crisis, welcomed the idea 
of discussion, but said that it should not be open 
to the general public, otherwise the temptation to 
play to the gallery would be irresistible. He 
wanted an exchange of views in an atmosphere 
where the participants would feel free to modify 
their views in the light of the discussion. He said 
that no single party had the necessary strength to 
save the country. He did not think that a united 

front of parties would be able to meet the 

challenge. Goray wanted a new party to emerge 
out of the amalgamation of the existing parties.^ 

In the event nothing came out of this 
initiative. Even the PSP did not pursue the 

matter. Probably Goray's opinion was not 

representative of his own party. Possibly he was 
not serious himself. Goray was never firm. He 
often shifted his position. He could never swim 
against the tide. One of the ostensible reasons why 
a section of the PSP had decided to leave the SSP 
and revive the PSP was said to be Lohia's policy 
of indiscriminate opposition cooperation .2 

According to Prem Bhasin "the short lived 
PSP*SP merger, which gave birth to SSP (June 
1964~February 1965) broke up on the issue of 
alliances with anti-national, anti-socialist and 
anti-democratic parties, leading to the 
reactivation of PSP. In December 1965, in Bombay, 
the National Conference reiterated this resolve."^ 

In a symposium titled The Political. Alternatives 
in- India, issued on the eve of the 1967 elections, 
view points of the major political parties in India 
were articulated by their respective leaders. N«G. 
Goray and Surendranath Dwivedy outlined the PSP 
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Standpoint. The reasons assigned by them for 
the revival of the PSP at Varanasi in 1965 were: 
That the SSP men tried to push forward their 
political line of alliances with other opposition 
parties including the Communists, they fostered 
personality cult of Lohia. and further that they 
undermined the dignity and decorum of Parliament. 

They grandly declared that it was the policy of 
the PSP to "offer vigorous opposition to the 
Congress without getting entangled ‘ in 
anti'democratic and anti-socialist alliances." The 
reorganised PSP would project, they said, "a 
distinctive socialist image unblurred by 
opportunistic alliances with anti-national and 
anti-socialist forces."^ Thus the PSP repudiated 
the whole Lohia concept of non-Congressism. of the 
opposition votes' consolidation. 

Was the PSP able to live up to the principles 
proclaimed by its three leaders? As soon as the 
results of the fourth general elections were out the 
PSP abandoned the policy so proudly put forward 
by Goray and Owivedy. and the Party's units in 
Bihar. Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal proceeded to 
negotiate their entry into the non-Congress 
coalitions that were being set up in these States. 
These elections had reduced the PSP to a small 
group and the SSP had forged ahead as the main 
socialist force in Bihar and UP. the traditional 
Socialist strongholds. The tide of anti-Congressism 
that was now flooding the country proved 
irresistible to the Bihar and UP PSP. If ultimately 
the PSP had to toe the same political line as the 
SSP despite the brave pronouncements at Varanasi 
and after, what was the great point about dividing 
the socialist forces and perpetuating the old split? 

What was the stand of opposition parties other 
than the PSP? How far did they line up behind 
Lohia? 

The Communist Party of India explained that its 
policy was "to -bring about a united front of left 
and democratic parties, groups and elements". It 
also named the parties with whom it would like to 
make a common cause. The illustrative list 
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Included the CPI-M, SSP, Republican Party and 
similar groups in various States. The CPI 
expressed its resolve to oppose "reaction and 
communalism" as represented by the Swatantra 
Party, Jan Sangh, Muslim League and other 
communal parties. It also said it would fight the 
"anti-people and anti-capitalist policies" of the 
ruling Congress. The CPI defined its position in 
these words: "Our key aim in the coming elections 
is to break the Congress monopoly of power, 
strengthen the left and democratic opposition in 
Parliament and State legislatures, and replace 
Congress governments in such States a& we can by 
non-Congress governments composed of left and 
progressive parties and independents".^ 

The attitude of the CPI-M was pronouncedly more 
anti-Congress. It was a bit «^mbiguous in relation 
to the opposition. It did not specifically mention 
reaction and communalism. Its Manifesto assured 
the people that the Marxists would "unite all 
opposition parties" who express a desire to stand 
by the masses and fight Congress policies. It said 
that "knowing that division of the democratic 
opposition plays in the hands of the Congress and 
deprives the people of their legitimate victory, the 
Party is doing its best to get all other left 
parties together and face the Congress with a 
broad electoral front".^ 

Minoo Masanl, speaking for the Swatantra 
Party, said that their approach was "quite 
clear". They stood for a double rejection of the 
Congress and the Communists: 

Therefore, we will sit down and do business 
with the other non-Congress and non-Communlst 
political parties and attempt to form coalition 
governments on the basis of a minimum agreed 
programme. We believe that this is what the 
electorate expects of us. The Congress cry of 
coalition governments being unstable and weak 
is malicious propaganda. There can be no worse 
type of coalition than the Congress Party itself 
because it has come to mean all things to all 
men with the inevitable deceit and opportunism 
that such an attitude implies.7 
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The Jan Sangh tune, in the matter of 
antl-Communlsm, was not much different from the 
Swatantra refrain. The appeal to the Hindu 
sentiment in its propaganda drive was quite overt. 
So was the oozing confidence in its ability to 
displace the Congress. The Party had adjustments 
wUh the Swatantras only in Rajasthan. This tie-up 
would help in feudal Rajasthan, it thought. 
Elsewhere it was on its own steam. 

Meanwhile the date of the fourth general 
election was drawing closer. No all-out opposition 
unity could be worked out over large parts of the 
country. In UP, Bihar and Maharashtra the Jan 
Sangh kept out of these arrangements. In Kerala 
there was a wide Left front led by the CPI-M which 
included the Muslim League, the CPI andtheSSP. In 
Bengal two fronts emerged. The SSP was part of the 
Marxist Front; and the CPI joined hands with 
Ajoy Mukerjee's Bangla Congress. The PSP too, was 
a constituent of the latter front.^ In Rajasthan 
some approach towards all-out unity was made. 
Although attempts to achieve electoral adjustments 
were only partly successful, Lohia had correctly 
guaged the depth of popular disenchantment with 
the Congress. On the eve of the elections he was 
the one opposition leader who confidently 
asserted: "The general election of February 1967 
will presumably give the answer in most of 
midlands. The defeat of the ruling party is almost 
certain; what is not so certain, in the 
post-election period is the behaviour of some of 
those returned as oppositionists, particularly 
independents and parties closer to the rulers."^ 
But that was part of the game. Lohia expected 
better results in the Hindi-speaking areas. It 
would not be "long before the coastlands got rid of 
the Congress party". Lohia had no doubt that 
there would be "upsets of different kinds". But 
nothing, he held, could "now halt the process or 
its successful outcome".'*^ 

As Lohia's confidence in a non-Congress victory 
grew, he began to worry about concrete and 
time-bound programmes. But mere exhortations to 
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other parties were not likely to produce results. 
What would be needed, above all, was acquisition 
of sufficient strength for his own party to enable 
It to mould events. Great capacity, will power, 
and political and administrative skills were also 
required to Implement the programmes. 

The outcome of the 1967 election more than 
fulfilled Lohla's expectations. Other opposition 
leaders who did not believe In Lohla's pre-election 
forecast were taken by surprise. And Indeed there 
were many surprises In the results. There was 
however no doubt that the voter had expressed his 
desire for change. While Lohla welcomed the 
popular upsurge he was much concerned about the 
emergence of dynastic politics: not only members of 
the princely families won, sons, daughters and 
relatives of old leaders or ministers, too, had 
been elected. Among the factors which appeared to 
prevail were caste, money, family and appeal to 
religion. The Congress as always exploited It 
fully. The modest achievement of the Swatantra 
Party and Jan Sangh also was due to their 
successful exploitation of these factors. The Parties 
had given tickets to quite a few Rajas and 
Ranis. 11 

The wind of change had begun to blow. Lohla 
harped on the need for a continued adjustment 
among non-Congress parties. But he was worried 
that while the electorate had begun the task of 
finishing the Congress, there were tendencies which 
symptomlsed "the thousand year disease" In India's 
body politic and no progress could be made 
without fighting these trends. 

What were the practical limits of these 
adjustments and what were the difficulties that the 
Opposition would now face? There was need to form 
governments In States where the Congress had been 
beaten. The opposition lii Parliament, too, must 
present a united front, Lohla felt. The main 
difficulty at the Centre would be about foreign 
policy Issues. There was the latent danger of the 
Opposition getting divided; some of them might find 
more In common with the Congress than with other 
opposition groups. So Lohla suggested the following 
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1. Non-Congress parties, in the event of 
disagreement should attack the Congress 
alone and not attack each other; 

2. While maintaining their separate identities, 
organisational and policy wise, they should 
agree on "a concrete governmental and 
legislative programme for the achievement of 
some definite aims."^^ 

But in the ultimate analysis so long as an 
organization that would be able to function as the 
instrument of people's revolution had not come into 
existence the process of .change, would not go 
beyond minor policy adjustments and limited 
programmes. 

If the aim was "far-reaching changes in the 
economy and society", the non-Congress coalitions 
were obviously Incompetent to achieve these 
changes. On the contrary participation in the 
governments would psychologically render the 
parties and their workers, apparently committed to 
these radical changes, incapable of building up an 
efficient instrument which could achieve the 
desired transformation. 

The short term tactic of political change had 
been fully worked out by Lohia and his Samyukta 
Socialist Party. But in terms of a live and broad- 
based organization the Socialists presented a dismal 
picture. The organisational weaknesses made it 
difficult for the Socialists to fight and destroy the 
"old arid status quoist sources" of power like 
dynastism, religious orthodoxy, caste and angliclsm 
effectively. Lohia therefore stressed the need to 
spread and activate the organization at the 
people's level. But the experience of office 
changed the mental habits of the Socialists, not 
slowly, but in an astonishingly rapid way. The 
policy of adjustments and working the non-Congres 
Governments and their hurriedly put together 
programmes was only meant to be a transitional 
phase. The policy was to be pushed to a point 
"where a new, broad-based political force," rooted 
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in "democracy, nationalism and radicalism" came 
into being and brought about "a new and real 
renaissance.".'*^ The experience showed that this 
expectation could not be fulfilled, and what was 
more painful, could not in the nature of things be 
ever fulfilled. 
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Although the PSP had baan abla to maintain its 
elactoral strangth through alliancas in tha 1957 
alactlon, it had caasad to be a dynamic and 
growing Party. Gangasharan Singh was a good man 
with extensive familiarity with political lore and 
Hindi poetry. But he was essentially an interim 
Chairman. He could not be expected to give a lead 
in terms of either ideology or political direction 
or even action, programme. Jayaprakash Narayan 
had finally severed his links with the Party and 
had decided to devote himself entirely to the 
propagation of Bhoodan and Sarvodaya. Acharya 
Narendra Deva had died a year before the 1957 
elections. Acharya Kripalani had ceased to be an 
active leader of the PSP although he continued to 
head its parliamentary wing.^ The PSP leadership 
later accused Lohia of hobnobbing with the Right 
Parties. But Lohia was an oppositionist par 
excellence; he was consistently anti-Congress. He 
never longed for cooperation with Nehru. His 
ambition was to overthrow Nehru. 

His non-Congresslsm was not a move' for Right 
wing consolidation. On the contrary Kripalani *s 
election campaign in 1962 (against Krishna Menon) 
was a purely Rightist, anti-Communist campaign. 
It did not have even the uplifting quality of 
being a vigourous crusade against the Ruling 
Party. The whole purpose was "to liberate" Nehru 
from the clutches of Krishna Menon's pernicious 
influence. It was not a straight fight against the 
Nehru Congress. We were requested by Krishna 
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Menon and his friends like R.K. Karan jla to 

campaign for him. We said he was a Nehrulte; and 
we did not consider him to be progressive in any 
way. He is the main prop of Nehru's 

anti-national policy in regard to Tibet and the 
Northern Borders.^ So we could not help him. 
Dada Krlpalani also asked George Fernandes and 
me to support him. We respectfully declined. I 

told Dada that I did not accept the premises of 

his campaign. Why not oppose the principal 
instead of an agent — which Krishna Menon 
undoubtedly was? Dada said: "you know 
Jawaharlal is still immensely popular. It would not 
be politic to confront him directly. But if we can 
defeat Menon it would be a blow to Nehru also." I 
did not agree with him. 1 did not think* that it 

was chiefly Menon who was responsible for Nehru's 
disastrous mistakes. ^ In the same elections, it may 
be recalled, Lohia decided to oppose Nehru 
directly in the latter's Phulpur constituency. Lohia 
had absolutely no resources. Since a general 
election was on, not many workers could go to 
Phulpur to work for him. He could devote only four 
days to the constituency. The Press was hostile. 
The political leaders were skeptical. The 
intelligentsia thought it foolhardy on Lohia' s part 
to take on his former mentor. But everybody was 
astonished by the result. Krlpalani had the full 
backing of the PSP, SwaLanlra Party and J^n 
Sangh. A real Rightist combination. Naturally 
there was no lack of resources. And yet Kripa^ni 
polled no greater percentage of votes than what 
Lohia secured in an eyeball to eyeball 
confrontation with Nehru. Lohia's prestige went 
up,. Those who advised Krlpalani to fight Menon 
were wrong. The North Bombay fight did not 
redound to Krlpalani's credit. It brought into 
disrepute the whole policy of trying to 
differentiate between Nehru and his followers or 
between "the supreme leader" and the provincial 
bosses. Other opposition parties often pursued 
these tactics. That gave them local and temporary 
successes, but these limited setbacks of the Ruling 
Party did not affect the overall strength of the 
Central Congress and its leader. 
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The 1962 general election was the most 
determined effort made by the PSP under Asoka 
Mehta's leadership to reverse the decline in its 
fortune and make it a reckonable force. The effort 
failed. Surendranath Dwivedy, who was Deputy 
Chairman, has testified to the tremendous exertions 
of Asoka Mehta to mobilise "money and other 
resources". "I do not think we had ever faced 
(an) election with so much organization and 
disciplined arrangement at any time before"..^ The 
results were, however, disappointing. There was a 
precipitate drop in the PSP vote (Lok Sabha) from 
10.41 to 6.81 per cent. In 1957, 19 of its Lok 
Sabha candidates were successful. The number of 
its elected Lok Sabha members came down to 12. 
The number of the PSP's elected Assembly members 
declined from 195 in 1957 to 149 in 1962. 

What were the reasons for this decline? The main 
reason was the lack of clarity of purpose and an 
inspiring action programme. For the past nine years 
or so Asoka Mehta' s leadership had become 
identified with the policy of cooperation. The PSP 
under his leadership was tormented by the crisis of 
identity. What was the reason for the PSP's 
separate existence, an average voter asked. Did it 
offer an alternative to the Congress in terms of 
programme and leadership? The division in the 
socialist movement was another factor. Elections 
are not won merely on the strength of 
organizational efficiency, money and resources. 
Asoka certainly provided that. But he could not' 
provide the necessary momentum. His personality, 
politics and opinions were not likely to rouse mass 
enthusiasm. With JP having severed his 
connection, the PSP was only left with some 
infrastructure, numbers and resources. Creativen¬ 
ess and inventiveness had deserted it. 

The electoral disappointment caused Asoka 
Mehta to revive his ideas of cooperation with the 
Congress. As Surendra Dwivedy rightly observes: 
"As ill luck would have it, whether to cooperate 
(with) or oppose the Congress had plagued the 
sorialist movement right from the beginning. In 
spite of several jolts, wr did not learn any 
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lessons. The Party declined day by day."? 

Dwlvedy's analysis Is correct. but only 
partially. Why did the Party not learn any 
lesson? The answer Is simple. The only correct 
attitude was that of Lohla. He was most reluctant 
to leave the Congress. But once the decision was 
made he concentrated with all his might on the 
radlcallsatlon of politics, on the task of 
displacing the Congress. Others—JP and Asoka— 
did things half-heartedly. Asoka lost his nerve 
after the electoral defeat. This was no passport to 
success. 

Surendra Dwlvedy's account of his "Socialist 
Quest" Is otherwise Interesting, but when It comes 
to Lohla and the 5SP, objectivity deserts him and 
he gets entangled In his prejudice and personal 
likes and dislikes. 

Having offered a partial explanation of the PSP 
decay, Dwlvedy exposes his bias when he attacks 
his Maharashtra comrades for seeking unification 
of the socialist forces. He regrets the PSP's failure 
to take a firm stand against unity with Lohla: " A 
close study of the history of socialist movement 
would reveal that the contribution of the 
Maharashtra comrades to the socialist movement 
was tremendous; but their sentiments of regional 
fraternity very often guided their actions and such 
frequent moves for unity did affect the socialist 
movement at the national le>rel."^ 

Obviously Dwlvedy Is referring to the mutual 
affinity between S.M. Joshl and me which was 
operative In the formation of the SSP In 1964. (And 
he rightly thought that S.M. Joshl's longing to be 
united with his friend of long-standing, N.G. 
Goray, was a decisive factor In the merger of 
1971). 

At the Bhopal Conference held In 1963 S.M, Joshl 
had been elected the PSP!s President. He gave a 
decisive turn to the PSP line In the antl-Congress 
direction.7 Asoka Mehta's forced 'exit from the PSP 
cleared the decks. It Is therefore quite true that 
It was mainly S.M. Joshl-Madhu Llmaye effort, 
blessed by Lohla, that brought about the 
unification of the two parties In 1964. If the 
merger did not last the reason was not only Raj 
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Naraln's abrasive ways but also the antipathy of 
H.V. Kamath, N.G. Goray, Nath Pal and Surendra 
Dwlvedy himself. About Lohia Owivedy wrote: "We 
were all acquainted with the character of the 
Socialist Party and Lohia' s individualistic 
leadership."® 

Dwlvedy was particularly alerglc to Lohia's 
advocacy of popular languages: "It has created", 
Owivedy said, "a sense of bitterness and the 
Socialists were misunderstood. These things cannot 
be called a socialist programme. They did not 
contribute to the strengthening of the socialist 
movement. It became moxe identified with caste 
forces. The character of the Party may have 
remained progressive and militant but not 
socialist." ^ 

His version of the happenings at Varanasi is 
also extremely tendentious. It is wholly one¬ 
sided. The cause of popular languages was vitally 
linked with democratlsation. Both Tllak and Gandhi 
recognised this. How can one maintain that 
socialism has nothing to do with popular 
participation in the political process? The fact is 
that Surendra and people like him were not 
prepared to work with Lohia. His statement that 
"all the PSP delegates walked out of the conference 
and "only S.M. Joshi stayed back" is not true. 
The bulk of the PSP men in Bihar and UP. 
remained with Lohia, a section of the 
Maharashtra PSP also stayed back in the SSP. It 
is true that nobody left in Orissa: Dwlvedy had 
maintained a tight control over his flock. His 
authority remained undiminished. But Dwlvedy did 
not have a correct understanding of the correlation 
of forces outside Orissa. Bias and prejudice 
cannot but affect one's Judgment. Rather than give 
up these prejudices Dwlvedy has chosen to Ignore 
facts. He even falsifies the election statistics. 
Dwlvedy writes: 

In the 1967 election, the PSP won more seats 

than before. Lohia's Socialist Party suffered a 

miserable defeat.'*'* 
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And again a few pages later he says: 

In spite of several difficulties faced by the 
all-India PSP, it managed to set up 108 
candidates for the Lok Sabha and 753 
candidates for the Assemblies. As a result, we 
Increased our Lok Sabha strength from 9 to 14. 
Of them, four came from Orissa and one was an 
independent from Karnataka. He was supported 
by the PSP. Our Assembly strength increased 
from 67 to 108. This was far above Lohia SSP's 
record. They had not only weakened the socialist 
force by splitting but had exposed themselves to 
be an utterly insignificant lot.^^ 

The fact is that "Lohia's party"— as the PSP 
people and the press were prone to call the SSP— 
became a significant force as has been said 
earlier—only because a large section of the PSP 
especially in the States of Uttar Pradesh and Bihar 
threw its lot with Lohia, and because the years 
1964-65-66 were for the SSP years of action and 
devoted work.'*^ The SSP quickly outdistanced the 
PSP which no more had a distinctive identity and 
policy. The SSP on the other hand was Identified 
with a firm oppositionist stance. This paid it 
dividends. 

This was reflected in the results of the fourth 
general election. In the 1967 electoral battle the 
PSP won 13 (plus one Independent) Lok Sabha 
seats and 106 Assembly seats. The SSP's tally was 
23 Lok Sabha and 180 Assembly seats. The PSP's 
Lok Sabha poll percentage was 3.06 as against the 
SSP's 4.92 per cent. The highlight of the 1967 
elections was not the miserable defeat or the 
insignificance of the SSP in relation to the PSP, 
but the miserableness and insignificance of - the 
then divided socialist movement "as a whole" in 
comparison with the two Right parties which now 
polled 9.41 (Jan Sangh) and 8.68 (Swatantra 
Party) per cent of the total votes. 

PSP General Secretary Pram Bhasln's evaluation 
was more realistic. He wrote : 

The formation of UF governments in West Bengal 
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and Kerala, Swatantra^Jana Congress 
government in Orissa, DMK government in Tamil 
Nadu and SVD governments in Bihar, Uttar 
Pradesh, Haryana and Punjab seemed to sound 
the death-knell of the Congress. 
Anti-Congressism, which had been the cause of 
the split in the SSP leading to the re-emergence 
of the PSP at Varanasi in February 1965, and 
the formation of the CPI (M) and CPI-led rival 
left fronts in West Bengal, seemed to have been 
vindicated. The CPI and the PSP suffered 
heavily. The CPI (M), SSP, Jana Sangh and the 
Swatantra registered appreciable gains. 
Anti-Congressism reigned supreme and even the 
CPI and the PSP were stampeded into banding 
themselves together with the CPI (M) on the one 
hand, and the Jana Sangh and the Swatantra on 
the other, to provide an alternative to the 
tottering Congress in a number of states. 
Anti-Congressism had inexorably led to SVD-ism 
— the CPI (M) alone kept itself aloof from it, 
Although it was not averse to supporting the SVD 
governments without participating in them.^^ 

In another place he said: "The new united 
party of socialism foundered on the rock of 
undiluted anti-Congressism, but 1967 saw a 
vindication of his (Lohla's) policies and the 
emergence of the split SSP as the premier 
socialist party of the country. 

This was Prem Bhasin's post facto view of the 
situation. But how did Lohia view the results of 
the fourth general election? His was a mixed 
reaction. On 26 February 1967 Lohia said that his 
policy of defeating the Congress had "succeeded 
famously" but, he sadly added, that his forces 
except In Bihar have not fared too well.'*^ He was 
particularly unhappy about the performance of the 
SSP in Uttar Pradesh. The objective situation in 
UP, he thought was such that the Socialist 
position and JS position should have been the 
reverse, meaning that the Socialist should have 
captured 98 seats and the JS only 44 seats. 
"Everyone who is styled as a leader of the SSP in 
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UP must hang his head In remorse and do some 
patient thinking on why we have suffered this 
debacle. 

Thinking aloud, he offered an explanation of 
sorts on 28 February: "The SSP people were 
sappers and miners of the anti-Congress army and 
being in the front line suffered larger 
casualties."*^' But this was, I am afraid, only 
partly true. Lack of organization, internal 
rivalries, Raj Narain's arbitrary ways and lack of 
money were all responsible for the Party's 
lagging behind the Jan Sangh. Another remote 
reason was the revival of the PSP in 1965. Mutual 
SSP-PSP contests lost both Parties some seats. Till 
1957 the IS was not a significant factor in UP. But 
by 1962 the continuing rift in the Socialist 
Movement had enabled it to forge ahead. Even so 
the combined strength of the two parties in the 
Third UP Vldhan Sabha was greater than that of 
the Jan Sangh. Varanasi split was a watershed. 

Lohla was not only dissatisfied with his own 
party but the self-satisfaction of the Swatantra 
Party and self-glorification of the JS over their 
"Impressive performance" provoked in him derisive 
laughter. Compared to the Congress, he thought, 
the parliamentary successes of individual 
opposition parties were pitiful. 

Lohia was then interested in bringing JP back 
into politics. To him unity with the PSP without 
JP's return and a firm understanding with him on 
the line to be pursued was meaningless. He thought 
the PSP was a rudderless Party. It was also 
personally antipathic to him. Without JP, it would 
not be possible to harness the combined forces to 
the cause he had in view. (That JP rebuffed him 
is another matter). Was Lohia's view of the PSP 
correct? I think Lohia's criticism of the PSP was 
valid. In the period between 1967-69 the PSP 
policy had no definite direction. It never ceased 
to denounce non-Congressism, but it did offer 
perfunctory cooperation to the SSP and other 
opposition parties on certain issues. Apart from 
sharing power in some States— which 
non-Congressism had brought—the PSP agreed to 
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field a common opposition candidate to fill the 
office of the President. Inside Parliament we made 
common cause on questions like abuse of 
Governor's powers. Yet its leaders would not take 
a consistently anti*’Congress stand. Certain Issues 
arose on which the differences between the PSP and 
SSP were sharp. On some other issues the "Right" 
and "Left" made a pathetic exibition of their silly 
quarrels. 

I shall mention here only two such issues. 
First was the introduction by Nath Pai of a 
Constitution Amendment Bill. The object of the Bill 
was to nullify the effect of the majority judgement 
in the Golakhnath case. The majority, while not 
invalidating the Constitutional Amendments already 
passed, ruled that any amedment of the 

Constitution which violated or infringed the 
fundamental rights in Part III of the Constitution 
would be invalid. Many jurists were critical of the 
reasoning and the conclusions of these judgments. 
The Government itself wanted to push through an 
amendment which would negative the Supreme Court 
judgment, but it resolved to operate through Nath 
Pai, who had already Introduced a Private 
Members's Bill to further the same object. I did 
not agree with the ratio of the Golaknath case. To 
me it appeared to favour propertied classes. But I 
thought Nath Pal's bill was not the solution to the 
problem. I di(^ not accept the doctrine of 
parliamentary supremacy which had Inspired it. 1 
was afraid the Ruling Congress Party would exploit 
the doctrine embodied in the Nath Pai Bill for 
self-aggrandisement, for restricting the liberties of 
the people. I did not equate all fundamental 
rights nor did I put the same value on all of them. 
Rights which ensured democratic rule, guaranteed 
the federal, secular and republican character of 
the state were in the nature of core rights and 
must enjoy, I argued, "preferred position."^’I 
therefore decided to oppose the Bill in the form in 
which it had been introduced. The Law Minister 
Govind Menon openly declared his support to Nath 
Pal's Bill. The Opposition was now sharply divided 
on the substance of the Bill. The two Communist 
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parties supported Nath Pal's BUI. The PSP 
leadership, without going deep Into the 
constitutional Issues Involved, blindly supported 
Nath Pal. Not only, this, they became quite 
hysterical over it. N.G. Goray also lost his head 
on the issue of the supremacy of ParUament which 
Nath Pal sought to assert through this BIU.:^ 

The SoclaUsts had never applied their mind to 
constitutional principles. At one time the Marxist 
majority of the Party had subscribed to the concept 
of the Dictatorship of the . Proletariat. Later on 
Jayaprakash gave up the concept, and came to 
accept the democratic system. On the question of 
clvU liberty the SoclaUst ideas tended to be hazy. 
Only Lohla had a clear notion of personal liberty. 
He had written a pamphlet on the subject whUe 
he was Secretary of the AICC's Foreign 

Department In 1936. I discussed the Issues 
Involved In the Bill with him and he agreed with 
me that Nath Pal's BIU had dangerous 

potentialities. He came to the Lok Sabha and 
delivered a speech against It. He did not go Into 
the technicalities, but warned the House how a 
ruthless movement had subverted the world's most 
democratic Constitution, namely, the Constitution of 
the Weimer Republic. I repeatedly discussed the 
question with Nath Pal and tried to persuade him 
to modify his position and concede the preferred 
position of these basic freedoms. But he absolutely 
refused to water down the principle of 
Parliament's supremacy. X thought his crusading 
spirit was misconceived and X effectivelyblocked 
the passage of the Bill. 

There was another issue which divided the 
Opposition and that was the OiUawful Activities 
Bill. I opposed it in the name of freedom. And so 
did the two Communist Parties. Luckily the PSP did 
not support the Government. The Right Parties, 
however, demanded a ban on the Communist 
Parties. Although the Swatantra Party did not have 
any support in West Bengal, many of Its members 
had business interests in Calcutta. Xn addition, 
their capitalist supporters in- West Bengal were 
frightened by the dominance of t’he Communist 
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Party (Marxist) in the State and pressed for a ban 
on the Party. The Executive of the Swatantra Party 
itself reiterated its demand for a ban on all 
Communist Parties in India as they posed a 
threat to the integrity of the country. The Party 
Executive discussed a resolution which called for 
stern action against the spread of the Naxalite 
movement in particular. Surprisingly Madhok, 
speaking for the Jan Sangh, also demanded a ban 
on the Communists, and the CPI not unexpectedly 
asked for the Imposition of legal restrictions on 
the RSSI The Treasury Benches greatly enjoyed 
the exhibition of differences within the Opposition. 

Madhok was at the time advocating merger of the 
Jan Sangh with the Swatantra Party. He thought 
both of them were Patelites in their thinking and 
there was no reason, he argued, why they should 
keep their separate identities 1 

I pointed out that these demands for banning 
this party or that organization would play into the 
hands of the Ruling Party and these repressive 
steps should be firmly opposed by the United 
Opposition. 1 told Madhok that the speech 
delivered by him and the observations made by the 
CPI would one day be used against both of them 
by turns! The Jan Sangh leader was not dissuaded 
from the suicidal course. But on behalf of the SSP 
I denounced the Bill as well as the policy of 
banning organizations. The Jan Sangh President. 
Been Oayal Upadhyaya. saw the danger inherent in 
the Bill and Madhok's demand for a ban. 

and publicly repudiated him. Upadhyaya clarified 
that his Party was not in favour of any ban on 
the Left Communists or any other political parties: 
the issue should be treated as a normal law and 
order problem. ^ 

To sum up. The results of the internecine conflict 
were negative. In my considered view the politics 
of non-Congressism pursued by the SSP consistently 
and by the PSP» intermittently and as an 

expedient, did not bring any strength to the 
Socialist Movement. It stimulated the power hunger 
which was lying dormant and had been overlaid 
by idealism, sacrifice and militancy. Elector ally 
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also neither the PSP nor the SSP gained much, not 
to speak of their forging ahead spectacularly. 
Even the combined vote of the two parties was less 
than the Jan Sangh vote. The 1967 general election 
marked at best the high tide of the SSP's political 
fortunes. Thereafter division and decay set in and 
undermined the Party's strength. Comparative 
figures of voting percentage would Illustrate the 
point. 

In the 1967 elections to the Bihar Assembly the 
SSP had polled 17.62 per cent of the total valid 
votes, and the PSP 6.96 per cent. In the 1969 
mid-term Assembly Poll in Bihar the SSP's poll 
percentage had dropped to 13.68 and the PSP's 
came down to 5.64. In Uttar Pradesh the respective 
SSP and PSP figures were 9.91 and 4.09 per cent 
in 1967. In the mid term poll (1969) the figures 
dropped to 7.82 and 1.72 per cent respectively. 
There was a corresponding loss in terms of seats 
also. 
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SVD Governments and the 
Presidential Election 


Presidential election of 1967 was an Important 
event. Hitherto the Congress Party' s majority In 
the electoral college, consisting of the members of 
ParUament and the State AssembUes, was so 
overwhelming that the election of the President 
only amounted to selection of the nominee by the 
Congress Party. On 26 January 1950 Rajendra 
Prasad took oath as the first President of the 

Republic. He was elected again in 1952 and 1957. 
In 1962 Dr. Radhakrlshanan became the President. 
The situation had undergone . a change between 
1962^67. This period saw three Prime Ministers, 
and, at Its end, a new general election, defeat of 
the Congress In several States and reduction of the 
Congress majority in the new Lok Sabha. The 

Presidential election of 1967 was in its result an 
anti-climax. It exposed the weaknesses of the 
Opposition. On the one hand was the aroused 
public feeling in the country, and the general 

desire for change. On the other were the internal 

contradictions within the Opposition, the contrary 
and conflicting pulls to which it was subjected. 
It should be remembered that the Opposition was an 
extremely motley crowd; it consisted of 
innumerable parties and groups, and also 
unattached, floating individuals. The Opposition 
party which consistently and aggressively pressed 
for change and which was prepared temporarily to 
Mt aside many of its cherished ideals and 
nostrums to achieve the immediate aim was 
undoubtedly the SSP. But its numerical strength 
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both in Parliament and State Assemblies was 
limited. The Socialist role in Opposition politics in 
post-independence years has been quite out of 
proportion to their numbers. The reason was the 
presence in their ranks of gifted and dedicated 
individuals. They had new ideas, they could 
initiate, innovate, fight and persuade. But to 
execute a plan successfully numerical strength was 
absolutely necessary. The Socialists always lacked 
this. Besides, they never developed habits of 
collective functioning. 

In the 1967 general election, the SSP, despite its 
aggressive anti-Congress campaigning, could return 
only 23 seats to the Lok Sabha. The DMK - a 
regional party- had 24 seats, and the CPI an equal 
number. Ahead of these three parties were the 
Swatantra Party with 44 seats and Jan Sangh with 
35. 

Because of the pressure of public opinion 
parties which were ideologically poles apart and 
had vowed not to cooperate with one another—the 
Swatantra and Jan Sangh were determined not to 
have anything to do with the CPI and vice versa— 
were forced into sharing power at the State level. 
It may be recalled that the General Council 
of the Jan Sangh had in its resolution of 
November, 2, 1966 banned "any sort of alliance 
with the Communist Parties, which have nothing in 
common with Jan Sangh and which misuses, the 
democratic process only for uprooting 
democracy".But the strong public sentiment and 
lure of office induced the Jan Sangh leadership to 
change its line. The Jan Sangh had tried to 
project itself as an . alternative in the fourth 
general election. It won notable victories in Delhi, 
Madhya Pradesh, and Uttar Pradesh. But in no 
State (Delhi is a Union Territory) could it form a 
government by itself. In fact as the Jan Sangh 
itself soon recognised because of "the inability of 
any one of the parties to secure a majority, it 
has become impossible in many States to form a 
Government unless all non-Congress parties come 
together. To let the Congress form a Government in 
such States would not only amount to flouting tha 
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people's feelings but would also strike at their 
self-confidence... Hence the Working Committee (of 
the Jan Sangh) favours Inclusion of the Jan Sangh 
MLAs In non-Congress Ministries." 2 This Jan 
Sangh resolution of March 14, 1967 stipulated that 
the Jan Sangh Legislature Party should maintain 
its separate organization. Later, it further 
modified its stand and agreed to the formation of 
United Legislature Parties, each with a common 
programme, discipline and leader. However, 
wherever the Congress was in power, the Jan 
Sangh directive said, the Party was to "maintain 
^ts Independent existence" and not merge itself in 
a Legislative or Parliamentary Bloc.? 

Although the Opposition parties in Parliament 
were not ready to create a Joint Bloc, they agreed 
for the first time to formal floor coordination. A 
Leader's Committee was set up in the Lok Sabha 
and both Swatantra Party's Minoo Masani and the 
two Communist Parties agreed to serve on it. The 
fact was that both Dange and Gopalan were 
allergic to Masani. Atal Biharl Vajpayee was not 
pro-Masanl either. Although he was the leader of 
the largest group, they would not accept him as 
Chairman. The solution was that there should only 
be a Convernor. My relations with all group 
leaders were excellent. They unanimously asked me 
to act as Convenor. I tactfully suggested at our 
first meeting that Masani take the chair. Dange 
looked at me, but kept quiet. He, perhaps, saw 
the propriety of what I did. That is how a 
precedent was set up. 

This is Minoo Masani's slightly coloured 
description of the situation in the Fourth Lok 
Sabha: 

It fell to me, therefore, to occupy the seat 
reserved for the leader of the Opposition in the 
Lok Sabha. What was more important was that it 
gave me an opportunity to try and lead the 
Opposition as long as I could and to create -a 
balance in our Parliamentary life that had been 
altogether lacking in the imbalanced Parliaments 
that had preceded this one. With the help of my 
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former junior in the Congress Socialist 
Party in the thirties and now a leader of the 
Samyukta Socialist Party in the Lok Sabha, 
Madhu Llmaye, called the leaders of the seven 
national parties together» namely the Swat antra 
Party, Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam, Jana Sangh, 
Praja Socialist Party. Communist Party of 
India and Communist Party (Marxist). At these 
meetings, which took place every few days, I 
took the chair and Madhu Limaye acted as 
Convenor.^ 

V/hen the office of the President fell vacant 
there was much talk of a joint Opposition 
candidate, and the matter was taken up in the 
leaders' Committee. Dange was so fond of me then 
that when Minoo and I tentatively explored the 
possibility of the Vijayalaxmi Pandit's candidature, 
Dange agreed to it despite the feeling in 
Communist circles i that she was pro-American. 
But ultimately Mrs. Pandit backed out.^ 

We considered several names, but no decision 
could be arrived at. It was at this stage that 
Subba Rao's name was suggested by the DMK 
leader, Anbazhagan, and it was supported by 
Rammurthi of the CPI-M. We adjourned to consult 
our respective colleagues. Lohia had given me a 
blank cheque (he was agreeable to Mrs. Pandit 
also) and so 1 concentrated on^ Dange. 1 was able 
to secure his concurrence. I did not doubt that the 
Swatantras and the Jan Sangh would fall in line. 
I was not wrong in my expectation. A friend 
arranged a meeting between Subba Rao and the 
DMK leader and me. He seemed responsive to our 
suggestion. We then "officially” went to see Subba 
Rao and formally requested him to be the 
Opposition candidate. He agreed to consider our 
request. He sent his resignation as chief Justice 
and became our candidate. 

In the Presidential Electoral College, the 
non-Congress parties and Individuals held a 
strong position. But the Congress had one big 
advantage. It was in power. It had a tradition of. 
discipline. The Opposition was a fragmented body. 
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There were rivalries, jealousies and antipathies. 
The Congress shamelessly made an appeal to the 
communal sentiment of the Muslim legislators quite 
openly; most of them forgot their opposition loyalty 
and fell victims to the Ruling Party's 
blandishments. 

In a number of States the non-Congress 
Governments were headed by former Congressmen. 
Their quarrel was not with the Central leadership 
but with the State bosses. Their own groups were 
not large, and their main anxiety was to continue 
in office. The Centre could use its power, 
patronage and influence to detach many a Chief 
Minister from the Opposition consensus on the 
Presidential candidate. But even more than the 
Congress Party's skill and craft, the Opposition's 
chicken heartedness— as would be shown later— 
was responsible for the defeat of Subba Rao. 

Although Dange had supported Subba Rao, 
some CPI people raked the issue of the 
Supreme Court judgement in the Golaknath case. 
This had been delivered when the electoral 
campaign was in full swing, and the majority 
judgement had not attracted much attention at that 
time. But now it became an issue, because the 
majority had said that in future Parliament would 
not be competent to amend, infringe or take away 
fundamental rights, including the right to 

property. Both the petitioner's plea to treat the 
property rights as sacrosanct and the ratio of the 
majority judgement caused deep disquiet among 
progressive lawyers, and this now spread to 

Communist legislators. The pro-Congress elements 
within the CPI were not happy about Dange's 
support of Subba Rao, and presumably there were 
some defections from their ranks. Similarly, 
despite the fact that Surendranath Dwivedy had 
sponsored Subba Rao's name and had filed his 
papers along with some of us there were 

misgivings in the PSP ranks. Nath Pai was 
opposed to Subba Rao and probably did not give 
him his vote. 

Lohia had in his mind a grand design. He 

wanted to use the Opposition strength in the 
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Presidential Electoral College to get an Opposition 
President elected to the high office which was, of 
course, more decc^rative than substantive. The 
object was to inflict a defeat on the Ruling 

Congress. Lohia reasoned that either the 
Opposition, which had formed Governments in 

several States, pressed its advantage, and 
replaced the Congress Government at the Centre 
with a non-Congress Government or passively 
watched the Centre gradually divide the 
opposition and overthrow the non-Congress State 
Governments. This would enable Mrs Gandhi to 

re-establish monolithic Congress rule throughout 

the country. Lohia's logic was flawless. But those 
who did not share his vision or were obsessed by 
their pet notions of foreign policy viewed the 
prospect of a non-Congress Centre with alarm. Some 
argued: would the hotch-potch Central Government 
become more pro-Soviet, with the Communists a part 
of the parliamentary majority sustaining such a 
Government? And yet others asked: Would not the 
new non-Conqress administration a't the Centre 
adopt a pro-American stance, considering the fact 
that numerically the Swatantra and Jan Sangh 
would be a strong element in the new coalition? 
These were some of the anxieties and doubts by 
which the parties on the Opposition' s extremes were 
being assailed. This disoriented them. They were 
frightened by the Implications of their own 
audacity in having decided to confront the Ruling 
Congress by putting up an agreed candidate for 
the office of President. 

During the Presidential election campaign some 
of us were one day conferring amongst ourselves 
over coffee in the Central Hall of Parliament. 
Among the group were, I remember, Lohia, Kami 
Singh (Maharaja of Bikaner) and Piloo Mody. The 
Maharaja urged Lohia to take the lead in uniting 
the Opposition. Lohia said he would get them a 
non-Congress Government at the Centre very soon 
if Kami Singh could persuade all the Opposition 
leaders to sign a one-line statement. What 
statement do you want, Kami Singh asked. Lohia 
proceeded to dictate it to the Maharaja: "If the 
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present Government falls, we (the undersigned) are 
prepared to form a government." Maharaja was 
enthusiastic. I thought he was being politically 
naive. A few days later Kami Singh reported total 
failure.^ Except me no Group leader was prepared 
to append his signature to the statement. 1 had 
told him: I would sign, but let me be the last. 
First let him approach Masanl and others. The 
interesting episode throws light on the mental state 
of the divided opposition. The basic < cause 
remains operative to this day. 

In a statement on the Presidential Election Lohia 
had argued that the victory of Subba Rao spelled 
the exit of the Central Government. "However, 
unashamed it might be, a Government whose 
presidential candidate loses cannot continue. The 
new P;resident will then have to call the leader of 
the biggest Opposition party and give him 5 to 10 
days to form his Cabinet. If he fails others in the 
Opposition should be given a chance. It is 
possible that meanwhile the Congress elects a new 
leader and if the Opposition fails to form a 
Government, the President may call the new leader 
of the Congress to form a cabinet". 

Lohia was logical, bold and farseeing. He was 
not afraid to take risks. He could innovate and 
experiment. But Lohia's statements and speeches 
were not appreciated by many Opposition leaders. 
They were faint hearted. N. Dandekar of the 
Swatantra Party, who was quite friendly to me, 
expressed his apprehension in a chat with me, and 
said that this was not their understanding and 
that when they agreed to support Subba Rao they 
had not contemplated, much less planned, the 
overthrow of Indira * s Government. They did not 
read all these implications in the decision to put 
up Subba Rao. I asked him what was wrong in 
Lohia's statement. Lohia was not demanding that 
the new President dismiss the Prime Minister; he 
only envisaged Indira Gandhi's resignation 
after her Presidential candidate's defeat. Minoo 
Masanl would be invited to form a Government. The 
prospect frightened the Swatantra leaders. As to 
the Communists, many of them felt that the world 
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in which they had been brought up or to which 
they had become accustomed would fall to pieces, 
and this development they did not much cherish. 

Lohia expected defections from the Congress 
during the election. Not only was he not averse to 
these taking place, he would positively welcome 
them to end the Congress raj at the Centre. For 
too long had the Congress played the unsavoury 
game of Inducing defections from the Opposition. 
No party had been spared. The Socialists, the 
Communists, the Jan Sangh, everybody was a 
victim of the Congress "politics of piracy". The 
time had come to turn the tables on the Congress. 

The Opposition, unfortunately, did not share 
Lohia's perspective. There was a chorus of public 
disapproval of Lohia's statement that election of 
Subba Rao would entail the fall of ](ndira 
Gandhi's Government. First of course was Dandekar 
who declared that he did not agree that if Zakir 
Hussain was defeated Indira Gandhi would have to 
resign. The Congress would still be in a majority 
and she could continue.^ This was a static view. 
Dandekar was a member of the ICS. He just could 
not comprehend the magnitude of the chain reaction 
Subba Rao's victory would have released. But why 
blame the ICS man? Mlnoo Masani was no less 
shaken than Dandekar. An "absurd" situation 
would arise if the present Government resigned 
while still enjoying a majority, thus creating "a 
vacuum that cannot be filled by any one else," 
Masani argued.^ He failed to see that the Congress 
Party would have fallen apart in the event of the 
defeat of its Presidential nominee. Or rather he 
saw the consequences clearly, and this was enough 
to make him loose his nerve. Of course the 
vacuum could not be filled by one party or even a 
group of ideologically Right parties such as 
Masani dreamed of, but. the Opposition together 
with the Congress dissidents could fill the vacuum. 
The alternative was to wait till the doomsday for 
a Simon pure Rightist Party or for that matter a 
Leftist Party to capj:ure a majority in Parliament. 
N.G. Range also joined the chorus. 

Rajajl not only voiced his disagreement with 
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Lohia, he knocked the bottom out of the Swatantra 
Party’s support of Subba Rao by saying that the 
"Presidential vacancy should rightly go to Dr. 
Zakir Hussain." Masani could not hide his 
discomfiture and hastily repudiated his leader, 
Rajaji. ^ 

The CPI also came out against Lohia' s 
proposition. Bhupesh Gupta affirmed that their goal 
was non-Congress coalition Government at the 
Centre. But he did not want to link this with the 
Presidential election. Dange was present at the 
press briefing by Gupta. ’O Obviously there was a 
difference of opinion in the CPI and Gupta's 
statement was a half-way house between two 
conflicting points of view. 

Surprisingly, at this juncture Jayaprakash 
Narayan also spoke. When invited to express his 
opinion about the consequences of Zakir Hussain's 
defeat, he said that the proposition that Indira 
Gandhi will have to go was not "constitutionally or 
politically called for."^^ 

Only Acharya Kripalanl and Atpl Blhari 
Vajpayee expressed thoughts similar to Lohia's and 
predicted that the upheaval in the States would 
overtake the Centre also.'*2 

With these batteries discharging their 
ammunition on the eve of the polling day, the 
result could not be otherwise. Subba Rao's defeat 
was a self-inflicted defeat. The Opposition ganged 
up against itself. This lightened Mrs. Gandhi's 
task. Lohia was much hurt. But he did not lose 
heart. 

The defeat in the Presidential Election was a 
setback to the non-Congress forces; but the check 
was only temporary. The feeling against the 
Congress continued to gather momentum. Before 1967, 
the process of defection was only one way, from 
the Opposition to the Congress. This trend was 
reversed in 1967, and for the first time Congress 
leaders began to worry about the phenomena of 
defection. 

The Congress majority in Haryana had 
disintegrated soon after the general election and a 
non-Congress Ministry had been installed in the 
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small, newly created State. In Rajasthan the 
Governor, Sampurnanand acted not as a 
constitutional head but as a Congress leader. Upon 
his demise a Congress souvenir in Rajasthan 
saluted him as the saviour of Rajasthan Congress 
because he did not permit a non-Congress cabinet 
to take office. In the resulting confusion, 

agitation and police firing, President' s rule was 
proclaimed, enabling the Congress cabal in the 
State to fabricate a majority and continue to rule 
Rajasthan. 

In Uttar Pradesh the Congress had for the first 
time failed to secure an absolute majority of seats. 
Nevertheless it was the largest party. Several 
Independents and rebel Congressmen rejoined it 
after the elections. Thus a majority was put 
together by Chandrabhan Gupta. Unlike in Bihar, 
the Opposition had not won a clear victory. The 

United Legislature Party under Ramachandra Vikal 
was a little short of a majority. The Opposition 
now exploited the differences in the Congress and 
induced floor crossing by Chaudhary Charan Singh 
by offering him the Chief Ministership of the 

largest State. In this manoeuvre, with its fateful 
consequences, undoubtedly the decisive role was 
that of Lohia and the Jan Sangh's Nana 

Oeshmukh. The occupation of the highest position 
in the State enabled the Chaudhary to consolidate 
his position. When Charan Singh left the Congress, 
he had only 17 MLAs with him, but by the time 
his Government broke up over the 
non<-implementation of the agreed programme, he 
had emerged as the supreme leader of the major 
Kisan Communities in Uttar Pradesh and had begun 
to eat into the mass base which the Socialists and 
the Jan Sangh had built up over a number of 
years. Charan Singh's caste appeal proved more 
potent than Jan Sangh's appeal to Hindu 
solidarity or the attraction of the Socialist 
Movement's Ideology. 

In Madhya Pradesh the Congress had secured a 
majority. But the wave of non-Congresslsm 
engulfed that State also. It was certainly not a 
direct popular victory; It was defection pure and 
simple, with the Maharanl of Gwallof taking the 
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lead. However, this defection became possible 
because of the general anti-Congress ethos in the 
country. 

The break~up of the State Congress Legislature 
parties through a process of reverse-defect ion 
caused disquiet in the mind of some opposition 
leaders. Was it not Immoral? Will it not deliver a 
body blow to the democratic system? Will it not 
make self-seeking the ruling principle of public 
life? I cannot say anything about the inner-party 
discussions in other major Opposition parties of the 
time, but certainly the discussion on a resolution 
on Madhya Pradesh caused heated words to be 
exchanged in the National Executive of the SSP. 

1 had private discussion with 'Lohia. But he 
brushed aside imperiously my objections. The 
supreme objective was to destroy Congress rule. 
Even the lacklustre functioning of non-Congress 
Governments—over which he himself worried-- he 
partly ascribed to the continuance of Congress 
power at the Centre. A main reason why the 
non-Congress Governments in the States, he argued 
were "barren and stunted" was the existence of the 
Congress Government at the Centre. "The Patwarl 
had changed, but the Collector was the same as 
before". It was therefore necessary for the time 
being, to turn a blind eye to the moral aspect of 
the problem of floor crossing. The defection 
matter would be set right after the ossified power 
structure of the past' two decades was overthrown. 
But, then, would there be any forces left which 
would have the motivation to purify public life? 
Would not power corrupt them? Where from the 
moral strength necessary for reform would come? I 
know that these questions bothered Lohia, but he 
kept the doubts to himself, and even desisted 
from the luxury of loud thinking so that our 
resolve to get rid of the Congress did not weaken. 
Lohia was angry over Party Chairman S.M. 
Joshi's reservation on the Madhya Pradesh issue. 
Joshi had no opportunity to express himself over 
the Charan Singh episode in U.P. But in the 
general euphoria over the Madhya Pradesh 
development S.M. Joshl was overruled. There was 
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now a certain strain in the relations of Lohia and 
the Chairman. I was leader of the SSP 
parliamentary party and so I had to mediate to 
remove the misunderstanding which had developed 
between the two. In fact I was entrusted with the 
job of master minding the installation of the first 
non'Congress Government in Madhya Pradesh.'*^ 

Although Lohia was determined to push the 
Congress out, and pursued the goal relentlessly, 
he was disturbed over the contradictions and 
conflicts within the non> Congress Ministries, the 
scramble for office among party members, and the 
Ministries' general performance. The complacency 
of the Socialist Ministers irritated him. He 
detested their "Sada Suhagin hasya".'*^ They 
think they would remain Ministers forever, he said 
to me. "The non-Congress parties are unable to 
harmonise their different orientations into one 
broad direction, however feeble and misty. They 
are their only enemy". Lohia was dismayed by the 
absence of will, the lack of flexibility and 
readiness to make sacrifices which were absolutely 
necessary to achieve a non-Congress Government at 
the Centre. "A non-Congress Government at the 
Centre can be had just for the asking. But the 
non-Congress parties have deliberately desisted 
from asking". 

The opposition leaders argued that non- 
Congressism was, perhaps, workable in the States 
because the ^Governments there were not called upon 
to decide on basic questions like foreign policy or 
nationalization. Lohia tended to dismiss these 
differences as phony. He thought that the heart 
burning and ill- feeling which these differences 
generated 'were artificial. V/ith a little forbearance 
these inter-party (Opposition) "wordy duels", in 
which the Ruling Party delighted, could be 
avoided. Lohia often compared the differences 
within the opposition to the differences within the 
Congress. Did not the Congress manage to overcome 
these difficulties? To the question how could the 
"motley opposition" ever govern the country, his 
answer was the counter question how could this 
motley Congress, with Krishna Menons at one end 
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and S.K. PatUs at the other govern the country? 
Why then could not the Opposition reconcile 
"confUcitlng opinions and interests” within its 
ranks? 

The answer was really simple. It was Mahatma 
Gandhi who had taught the virtues of working 
together even to masterful personalities like Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. He 
had taught them to run the big party not on the 
principle of conflict and confrontation, not. on the 
basis of majority and minority, but on the basis 
of consensus and mutual adjustment. Lohla learnt 
many things from Gandhi but he never learnt his 
qualities of conciliation. Lohia all his life had 
derided consensus and adjustment and had 
advocated conflict of ideas and advesary politics 
in the interests of clarity and truthfulness. 

The Congress Party had cultivated this 
consensus outlook, this capacity to subordinate 
differences to the larger cause, earlier for the 
purpose of winning freedom, and now for the more 
mundane objective of preserving their hold over 
positions of power. They had mastered the art of 
working together, of subduing their egos. Notwith¬ 
standing their sharp ideological and 
temperamental differences Vallabhbhai and 
Jawaharlal worked together in national interests 
even after the death of Mahatma Gandhi, but, 
inspite of their basic ideological agreement, the 
Socialist leaders, (with their inflated egos) and, 
more particularly, Jayaprakash Narayan and 
Rammanohar Lohia could not work together. If 
only they had shown the same spirit which 
animated the two top leaders of the Congress the 
history of the last three decades would have been 
materially different. There is nothing pre-ordained 
in human affairs, nor is there anything inevitable 
or inexorable about the events. Even in an ancient 
land like India, which has lost the faculty for 
self- determination, there is nothing like 
unalterable fate. It is men and women who make 
history. 

It was this peeuUar gift, and this cathoUeityof 
the Congress Party and its big leaders, which 
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enabled It to maintain to its unity. After the 
departure of the Sardar it was Nehru's personality 
which held the party together with all its Krishna 
Menons and S.K. Patils. Anyway these gentlemen 
were a fringe phenomena within the Congress. The 
great Congress mass, the mainstream of the 
Party, did not hold extreme views, they did not in 
fact subscribe to any opinion dogmatically and so 
could be persuaded to stay together. In the 
Congress Party power was a great cementing force. 
But even the prospect of power would not lure the 
opposition leaders into setting aside their 

differences, moderating their conflicts of 

interests, and subordinating their vanities. 

Lohia's temperament would not allow him to 
ponder these questions deeply. The experience of 
non-Congressism, and the sense of pelf and power 
which it gave the opposition members, stimulated 
such appetites and personal ambitions that in the 
long run it became difficult for the opposition to 
work together in the larger interest. In the short 
run the desire to stay in office induced the 
Ministries to half-measures and there was no wish 
to take any risk. Besides, it was not easy to 
convey one meaning or build a harmony out of 
many voices; when several parties were speaking 
in different voices it was not possible to give an 
impression of cohesiveness. When people became 

"unduly critical of the fallings of these 
governments" they had to be told at times, Lohia 
said, that they themselves were to blame. "Why 
did they make such a miscellaneous choice”?. Why 
did they not show decisive preference for one or 
two opposition parties? 

Lohia saw that it was easy to yield to feeling 
of joy or momentary despair and lose balance. 
What was necessary was "to comprehend the flow, 
provide direction to the change and accelerate its 
pace". He went so far as to say that if a party 
felt that this or that Ministry was no more 
capable^ of producing any major change it ought to 
quit the Ministry. Lohia had persuaded his party 
to fix six months as the per!U>d of grace, so to 
say, during which the Socialists should press the 
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non- Congress Ministries to act on a wide front— 
abolition of tax on profitless agriculture, 
suspension of the reactionary Sections of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, stoppage of the use of 
English and so on. 

Lohia did not expect the non-Congress 
Goverments to do miracles. But this was not to be 
construed as licence to do nothing or to go on as 
the Congress Ministries did, making people feel 
that "the difference between the Congress Ministries 
and non-Congress Government is no more than that 
between tweedledum and tweedledee". 

All this was right and non-controversial. But 
this was analysis and general formula. Concretely 
where should one make a stand? What issue should 
one press even to the breaking point? This was a 
question which Lohia would be called upon to 
answer. Meanwhile, Lohia went on advising the 
Socialist Ministers, party leaders and party 
activists to press hard for the implementation of 
agreed programmes. He wanted the Party to firm 
up its will, and. in the event of non- 
implementation, to be prepared to quit office. 
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10 

Political Morality, Casteism and Fall 

of the SVD Governments 


The collapse of the Congress Government in 
Madhya Pradesh— and not Subba Rao's defeat in 
the Presidential election—marked the highest point 
in the rising tide of non- Congressism. Thereafter 
the SVD Governments began to fall like nine pins. 
The manner of their fall was not uniform. 

The Bihar, Kerala, Orissa and Tamllnadu 
Governments were returned through an election. The 
Government in Haryana. Uttar Pradesh and Madhya 
Pradesh were the result of defections from the 
Congress. The West Bengal Government was formed 
by the coming together of two electoral blocs: the 
Ajay Mukerjee-led front and the front headed by 
the CPI-M. 

In the Bihar SVD the SSP was the largest 
element. Lohia had a soft corner for the Bihar 
SVD. He expected it to implement its accepted 
programme. But unfortunately his other priorities 
Interfered with programme implementation and 
eventually they led to the break up of the 
Government. 

The Orissa Government was dominated by the 
former Ganatantra Parishad— now the Swantantra 
Party. It was more cohesive. There were only two 
partners in it. It announced abolition of land 
revenue. But in other matters its career was 
unspectacular. In irrigation, power, agricultural 
development and industrialisation it did not have 
much to show. Its greatest merit was that it 
survived! Masanl quotes Lohia's commendations of 
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the Orissa Ministry.'I But that had no particular 
significance. What Lohia had in mind was its 
declaration about abolishing the land tax. 

The SVD Governments suffered from grave 
defects. The main failing was the hunger for 
office. The Haryana SVD was born of defection. The 
Vishal Haryana Party was the largest constituent, 
followed by the Jan Sangh. Rao Virendra Singh's 
Government abolished land revenue on all farms of 
five acres or below. But since there was no 

legislation it was restored by the Congress 

Government. The constantly shifting loyalties of the 
Haryana legislators gave the SVD experiment a bad 
name. With these men Haryana became synonymous 
with Aya Rams and Gaya Rams. Gaya Ram was not 
a fictional character. He was a real MLA who held 
a record for switching sides. The result was a 
mid-term poll in 1968. The Congress won and 
Bansilal formed the Ministry. It proved to be 
stable. 

The fall of the Bihar Government can be 
attributed to two factors. The attempt of Lohia to 
enforce a code of conduct and its frustration by 
the forces of selfishness, greed and casteism. 

headed by B.P. Mandal. To understand this 
conflict and its outcome an understanding of 

Lohia's mental make-up is necessary. 

Lohia was a man of ideas and action. But he 
was not an organization man. Lohia's initiatives 
and actions covered a wide spectrum. Soon after 
his release in 1946 he went to Goa, and upon his 
observing there the oppressive aspects of Portuguese 
rule he started a movement for civil liberties, 
which developed into the Goan people' s struggle 
for freedom. He also stimulated the States 

people's struggle for integration and democracy. 
Lohia gave impulse to popular revolution in Nepal 
and inspired the struggles for democratic rights 

and Statehood in Sikkim, Manipur and Vlndhya 

Pradesh. Lohia initiated a number of peasant 
actions such as the Kagodu satyagraha in Mysore 
and anti- irrigation - tax ~ increase agitation in 
Uttar Pradesh in 1954. Lohia was however always 
reluctant to accept organizational responsibility. 
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It is a mystery to me that Lohia accepted the 
post of the Foreign Secretary of the AICC when 
Nehru became President of the Congress. Prodding 
by Jamnalal Bajaj, perhaps Gandhi's moral 
pressure and Nehru's charm— Lohia was under the 
Nehru spell between 1936 to 1942— all combined to 
trap him. He gave up his peculiar life style in 
Calcutta and went to Allahabad to take up his new 
job. For some months he was Nehru's guest at 
Anand Bhawan. That he worked hard in 1936-38 the 
constant flow of papmphlets, circulars, newsletters, 
correspondence which issued from his office in the 
AICC amply testify. But that Lohia was happy in 
that role is more than one can say. Kamaladevi 
Chattopadhyaya, a sensitive soul herself, has said 
that there was "no ready frame for him to fit in". 
She noticed a "want of ease" when he was working 
as the head of the Foreign Department. "He just 
did not seem to belong there.... He looked forlorn, 
dejected, as though his spirits were in cage", 
Kamaladevi has written. 2 I also noticed this 
uneasiness when he was forced to become General 
Secretary of the Party in 1954. But as was 

foretold by some he did not remain in that post 

for long. He quit on the police firing issue. 

Lohia was intellectually a non-conformist. He 
was a gadfly type. But temperamentally he was 
intolerant. After Gandhi's assassination this trait 
became pronounced. He detested servility. Yet 

because of his nature he attracted a goodly 

number of fanatics, conformists and yesmen. But 
unlike others he never encouraged sycophancy. He 
respected people who adopted Independent, even 
heretical modes of expression and action. From 
personal experience I can assert that he respected 
my intellectual autonomy. He was critical of 
members who repeated old formulas and slogans. He 
used to say: "don't sell stale bread. 

Lohia perhaps did not possess the flexibility 
and was not prepared to give attention to details- 
that organisational work requires. He was too 
impatient for that. Sometimes his approach was not 
practical. He did not make allowance for the 
human material with which one has to work in 
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India. 

Lohla's mind was complex. Its working often 
followed a zig zag course. The thinking process 
was dialectical. In 1967 on the one hand he was 
not averse to taking advantage of the splits and 
defections in the Ruling Party—he of course did 
not engineer them— nut only in the States but 
even at the Centre, on the other hand he sought 
again to lay down very strict rules for his own 
partymen who accepted Ministerships. Only a 
decade ago he had prescribed extremely high 
standards of personal and party conduct. Had we 
not then failed to enforce them? 

Lohia was a difficult man to work with 
organizationally. His concepts of organization were 
queer. Having generally tried to keep away from 
organizational responsibility—which was not 
congenial to his mentality— he tended to adopt 
extreme views after accepting responsibility. 
Sometimes he was uncharitable to men responsible 
for running the organization. Such men had to 
make allowance for human weaknesses. They 
certainly tended to be lax in enforcement of 
principles and policy resolutions. And so it could 
be argued that a countervailing force was 
necessary to put them on the right path. That is 
the role of a rebel. That is the fuitction of 
internal democracy and criticism. 

When Lohia was saddled with responsibility of 
running the Party« which he had founded in 
ISSS-SG, he tended to move from one extreme to the 
other. In the Party's first year he was the relucta¬ 
nt Chairman. He worked extremely hard himself and 
was also a slave driver. He deplored the idleness 
and* inefficiency of his colleagues. He began with a 
Central Office with about 60 departments and 
finally advocated disbandment of Central and State 
organizations. His organizational pendulum would 
unpredictably swing every few years. 

As has been noticed, the good rule about 
minimum membership enrolment as a condition 
precedent for contesting an election was sometimes 
observed in breach. A good rule this, without 
question, and also child's play in a society 
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organizationally minded like Britain, West Germany 
or Australia. But for our society its enforcement 
was a tall order. What was the result? In many 
constituencies good candidates were unable to enter 
the electoral fray and ordinary party workers and 
sympathisers found the vacuum intolerable and 
walked over to other parties. The growth of the 
Party was not only stopped, the Party's strength 
suffered serious erosion. But Lohia's intellectual 
pride would not allow him to own the mistake and 
change the rule. 

I have worked with JP, Lohia and Asoka as 
Secretary. JP would not give his assistants 
impossible assignments, nor tie them down to 
certain courses. He would trust them, give them 
discretion and uphold their decision. Sometimes JP 
and Asoka asked me to implement what to me 
seemed unpleasant party decisions such as 
admitting the Pattern Thanu Pillai group to the 
Party. It evoked resistance. I had to make several 
trips to Kerala and use all my resources of 
persuasion to make the Party ranks agree. 
Sometimes one had to support a move like KMPP'SP 
merger about which one had strong reservations. 
But these were not impossible tasks like 
"persuading" MLAs, MPs or Ministers to resign. 
There was I fear, a streak of irresponsibility in 
Lohia which turned State leaders against him. He 
tried to change in later years. 

He had always disliked moving panels for 
Executive Committees in Conferences. He was not in 
favour of informal arrangments. He supported 
election of individual members and office bearers. 
JP and Narendra Deva had supported panels 
because through them they could push deserving 
young people to the forefront. In subsequent years 
Lohia insisted on a consensus on the main offices: 
Chairman and General Secretary so that he could 
get the right person for the right job. Firm 
directions and allocation of specific 
responsibilities to specific persons helped. In the 
1967 Presidential election he gave me absolute 
discretion to work out an agreed Presidential 
candidate and even snubbed Raj Narain when he 
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created difficulties. The same thing was observed 
during the Madhya Pradesh SVD formation when 
I was asked to do the Job. Lohia would give 

specific tasks also to Raj Narain which he 
carried out diligently. Lohia, however, took him to 
task for interfering in Bihar and the Samajvadi 
Yuva Jan Sabha work. 

The electoral results of his strictness were 

negative. In India political loyalities are not 
deep. Caste antipathies and . communal 

combinations sway the voters. Party membership is 
not relatable to electoral performance. Other 
factors are more decisive. By 1960 Lohia had 
clearly realised the consequences of this rule. He 
ruefully wrote to a friend that contest by the 
Party in Kerala on a larger scale—he mentioned 20 
seats—would have been useful.^ A year later he 
already refers to "our resolve to contest as many 
constituencies as possible". ^ 

The same fate overtook his principle that no 

Party member who had lost in a direct election 
shall enter a ^ State Legislative Council or the 
Rajya Sabha through an indirect election. A very 
salutory principle this. What could be more 
highminded than this? A self-denying ordinance 
designed to show respect for popular opinion, to 

prevent leaders from using their control over the 
organization and Party legislators to get 
themselves into the pailiamentary foxums by hook 
or by crook. Lohia always derided Bhupesh Gupta 
(the CPI leader) for getting into the Rajya Sabha 
without ever submitting himself to the vote of the 
people. Bhupesh, who served Parliament for about 
three decades, never contested an election to the 
Lok Sabha. Lohia also thought it was immoral for 
defeated candidates to crave for back door entry. 
They must, he felt, come through a direct 
election. ® 

The question cropped up again towards the end 
of 1965 with the approach of biennial elections to 
the Rajya Sabha and Vidhan Parishad. The Uttar 
Pradesh Socialists were in a position to return a 
Rajya Sabha member and also, perhaps, a Vidhan 
Parishad candidate. Lohia's advice was sought by 
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Party activists. In a letter to a Kanpur comrade 
Lohia said that he sometimes wondered whether 
Vidhan Parishads and Rajya Sabha had not been 
created to break the less powerful parties. 

These parties could at best get a seat or two, 
but the kind of competition which was exhibited on 
the occasion of these elections was disgraceful. He 
had not taken much interest in these elections 
except once or twice. He didn't care who stood, 
but he was interested in certain principles and 
orientations. The ordinary members must help him 
in enforcing these. 

It should be made impossible, Lohia wrote, for 
Party activists who had contested and could again 
contest Assembly and Lok Sabha polls to offer 
themselves as candidates for indirect elections. 

"Many times the disputes over these (indirect) 
elections originate with the State and Central 

offices and leaders. If the State Office propagated 
the principles and views contained in this letter 
and if you people also broadcast the message and 
act on it, I would be grateful to you," Lohia 
said.^ 

However in 1966 in opposition to the Lohia 
principle Raj Narain offered himself for election to 
the Rajya Sabha. There was a meeting of the 
Central Parliamentary Board. Only two membeis 

were present, Ramsevak Yadav and myself. 
Prabhu Narain Singh came on behalf of the UP 
Parliamentary Committee. He pressed Raj Narain's 

candidature. I opposed it on the basis of the 
Lohia principle. I said how could I apply one 

standard to Mulka and another to Raj Narain! Raj 
Narain made a show of withdrawing. I said his 
voluntary withdrawal would be the best thing. But 
he did not really intend to withdraw. Other 
C.P.B. members had abstained from the meeting 
because they neither wanted to antagonise Raj 
Narain nor incur the displeasure of Lohia by 
supporting his candidature. It was an unpleasant 
situation. Ramsevak wanted me to yield. But I 
remained firm, resigned from the Board and 
walked away. Raj Narain ulUmately had his way 
and Lohia though hurt kept quiet. He 
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discontinued talking to Raj Narain for a few 
weeks. That's all. 

1 never told Lohia that 1 had resigned from the 
Parliamentary Board. But he must have heard 
about it from somebody. He asked me one day 
whether it was true. I then related the whole 
episode to him. He was happy that I had resisted 
the proposal of Raj Narain's election to the Rajya 
Sabha. But when I asked him why he was so hard 
on Mulka, why this double standard, Lohia had no 
defence. Perhaps, for practical considerations 
Lohia decided to ignore Raj Narain's defiance. 
Otherwise he feared there would be a split in the 
U.P. Party. This would be disastrous. He realised 
that the UP bosses were a law unto themselves. 
Mulka was not conceded the privilege which U.P.'s 
Raj Narain seized by sheer force in 1966. 

Soon after the fourth general election we were 
again faced with a Mulka-Raj Narain type 

situation in Bihar. In March 1967 when I 

returned to Delhi— I was in Bombay, undergoing 
treatment for the injuries I had sustained as a 
result of a murderous assault on me during the 
election—I found Lohia seething with anger. After 
the meeting of the Parliamentary Party at which he 
persuaded me to agree to become Leader, he took 
me to his place and started a tirade against the 
selfishness of Party leaders in Bihar. He came 
down especially heavily on . Bindeshwari Prasad 
Mandal who had been elected to the Lok Sabha and 
had yet become a Minister in the new Bihar 
non-Congress Ministry. Lohia resented this selfish 
behaviour. 1 saw his point. The principle he 
wished to lay down was unexceptionable. But this 
was a post facto rule he was seeking to lay down. 
Ramsevak Yadav, General Secretary of the SSP, 
was in Patna at the time of Ministry formation and 
he could and should have put his foot down. For 
some reasons he did not stop oath taking by B.P. 
Mandal, or was, perhaps, unable to stop it. 
Anyway he—the General Secretary—had acquiesced 
in the decision. What was the point now in raking 
up the matter, and making it an issue? But Lohia 
would not budge. At first X had not correctly 
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guaged the depth of his feeling. But he exploded 
with anger and insisted that I should persuade 
Bindeshwari Babu to resign his Ministership, come 
to Delhi and take his seat in the Lok Sabha. I 

argued with Lohia, but it was of no use; he was 
absolutely adamant. I was compelled to undertake 
the hopeless task of "persuading" Mandal. Mandal 
first agreed, but later backtracked. He asked for 
a bungalow, and a fairly front rank seat in the 
House and membership of a statutory 
parliamentary committee. I accepted his 
conditions. I offered to give him the bungalow 

allotted to me as Leader. But when it came to 
action, nothing would induce Mandal to give up 
his Ministership. Mandal was no life long 
Socialist. He had defected from the Congress only 
two years ago. Why take such a man first of all 
and put him in a high position such as 

Chairmanship of the State Parliamentary Committee? 
If a vetaran of Raj Narain' s standing could not 

resist the temptation of Rajya Sabha membership, 
how could one expect Mandal to see reason and 
give up a Ministership? The only solution would 
have been either to let Mandal continue as 
Minister or take firm and quick disciplinary 
action. But both courses were absolutely distasteful 
to Lohia. He had in mind the harmful consequences 
cf the action taken against Mulka Govind Reddy. 
He did not want a repetition of that sorry episode. 
He pressed me to use my persuasive powers 1 Never 
did I feel so helpless. Even "almighty God" could 
not have induced Mandal to give up his Ministry. 
For me it was a peep into the inside of the 
average Indian character. And what I saw there 
frightened me. The Mandal issue proved costly.^ 
Lohia' s caste policy was really a policy of the 
destruction of the caste system. The SSP 

subscribed to it. But as soon as power came, SSP 
men broke up into caste groups. They equated the 
policy with casteism I Even to begin with the SSP 
was not very cohesive; now the divisions became 
acute. Ministers developed affinities on caste 
lines. Castemen belonging to other parties were 
felt to be closer than one's own Party comrades 
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belonging to other castes. No wonder B.P, Mandal 
was able to take away a large chunk of the SVD 
MLAs by appealing to castelsm. 

The Yadavas were the most numerous backward 
caste In Bihar. Lohla had won considerable 
following among them. Akshalwat Ral and 
Bhupendra Narayan Mandal were the more 
Important Yadava leaders amongst Lohla's 
followers. Both were freedom fighters. I had great 
respect for Akshalwat Ral. But he passed away 
early. Bhupenbabu was a good man» but was 
Ineffective as leader. Karpoorl Thakur's and B.P. 
Mandal's entry Into the SSP thwarted Bhupen 
Babu’s ambition. 

Our Inaction on the Issue was fully exploited by 
B.P. Mandal. He began to gather malcontents around 
him. Non-Congresslsm had stimulated the ambition 
of almost all MLAs. When the first SVD Ministry of 
1967 was being constituted the question arose who 
should be taken Into the Ministry—Upendra Verma 
or Jagdev Prasad. (Both belonged to the Kolri 
caste). There were factions in the Party. The 

dominant backward class faction and Karpoorl 
Thakur preferred Upendra Verma. He was a 
disappointment as a Minister and leader. Jagdev 
Prasad was more dynamic. Perhaps. his 

non-lncluslon was a mistake. But his hunger for 
office repelled Lohla. When the Bindeshwarl Mandal 
issue hotted up, Mandal found In Jagdev Prasad a 
ready supporter. Neither Karpoorl Thakur nor 
Bhupendrababu nor Bhola Prasad Singh singly or 
collectively were able to contain the revolt. 

The Party's failure to act quickly and take 
disciplinary action gave the now enraged Mandal 
time to organise discontent In the entire United 
Legislature Party (SVD). The sequel was the 
defection of over 40 MLAs, majority of them from 
the SSP, though other parties too were affected. 

Lohla's policy of preferential opportunity for the 
backward classes and women of all religious 
persuasions was absolutely correct. Lohla alone 
among the top Socialist leaders had a deep 
perception of the social dimension of India's 
problems. The economic interpretation of history had 
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bUnded aU others to the reality of the social 
question. Damodar Swarup Seth, the lone Socialist 
member of the Constituent Assembly, had even 
opposed reservation for the scheduled castes! The 
founding fathers showed greater sense. Perhaps, 
Ambedkar's influence proved potent. 

Lohia knew that the reservation policy was 
"capable of yielding much poison". Care could only 
mitigate it; it could not be totally eliminated. Yet 
he saw no other alternative and was determined to 
pursue the policy of preferential opporunities. 
What was the poisonous fall-out which he feared? 
According to him (i) it might "speedily antagonise" 
the upper castes without "speedily influencing" 
the backward castes; (ii) the dominant castes 
among the harijans and OBCs might want to 
appropriate its fruits without sharing them with 
other less powerful castes; ("Any struggles that 
leave unaltered their status or conditions must 
necessarily be deemed empty," Lohia said). (iii) 
the policy might be misused by "selfish men" for 
individual advancement and in the process they 
might use weapons of Intrigue and caste 
jealousies; (iv) the baser elements among the 
downgraded might use the policy as a weapon to 
eliminate all upper caste men or some particular 
person and fill the air with darker suspicions 
whenever they felt frustrated in their ambition; 
(v) there was fear of the upper castes exploiting 
the resentments to sidetrack all progressive 
programmes. Lohia was particularly worried about 
the ill-effects which reservation policy might have 
in the educational institutions.^ 

Before his death Lohia was determined to force 
the land revenue issue in UP, and get SSP 
Ministers out. He did not mind the Ministry's fall. 
In Bihar he would not have broken up the 
Government, but there B.P. Mandal, in alliance 
with the Congress, would do it. After Lohia's 
tragic death—owing to neglect by the surgeons— 
the Socialists agreed to leave the Government, but 
not without some hesitation. There was a last 
minute compromise. But that, too, did not work. 
Why did not the Ministry then resign forthwith? 
Raj Narain's opposition to leaving the 
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Government was the main factor. The infighting 
within the SVD had made our position invidious. 1 
was in favour of getting out even on general 
grounds. 

So prior to the SSP's Gaya Conference scheduled 
to take place at the end of December I went to 
Banaras to see Ra.1 Narain and travelled with him 
by car to Gaya. I was able to persuade him to 
implement Lohla's wishes. Sometimes 1 could 
influence him. It was one of these occasions. 
Personally, I did not think that the resignation on 
the land revenue issue would catch the imagination 
of the Uttar Pradesh peasantry. Times had 
changed. The extraordinary rise in prices since 
the World Depression in 1930s had reduced the 
value of the rupee. Because of inflation the 
burden of land revenue had become insignificant. 
Lohla was much obsessed with the programmes 
formulated three decades back. In the thirties it 
would have had a big Impact. In the sixties and 
seventies, when it was finally abolished, it had 
no effect on the poor farmers. 

The slogan had not only lost its glitter, it was 
not attractive even as a symbol. Like all of us a 
fragment of Lohia's mind loitered in the past, in 
the years of the freedom struggle. If this was the 
issue on which the SVD Government was to be 
broken, then there was not much likelihood of our 
carrying convlnctlon. But we had no choice. Our 
participation in the Government had become 
untenable for other reasons also. As a matter of 
fact our message did not register with the voters. 
The contrary propaganda of lagan maf, zamin saf— 
abolition of land revenue will result in loss of 
proprietary rights—launched by the Jan Sangh was 
better organised, and, therefore, was more 
effective. 

Anyway the decision to • withdraw from the UP 
SVD Government on the land revenue issue was 
finally taken at Gaya. The firing on Modinagar 
workers was an additional reason. From Gaya I 
went to Patna. The existence of the Bihar SVD 
Ministry had now become precarious. In the few 
days I spent in Patna, I saw all semblance of 
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power Slip out of the Ministers' hand. The Congress 
goondas openly manhandled the Ministers, and the 
police simply looked on as passive spectators. The 
Government, it was feared, had lost its majority. 
The Assembly had been called. I told 
Sachchitanand, an SSP member, to raise a 

privilege issue against a Congress leader who had 
tried to bribe two SVD members. This was done on 
23 January 1968. Vinodanand Jha gave a helping 
hand by supporting it. The matter was referred to 
the Committee of Privileges. It was a morale 
booster. But it only postponed the outcome. Late in 
the evening Mahamaya Prasad Singh called on me 
and requested me to persuade the Speaker, 

Dhaniklal Mandal, an SSP man, to adjourn the 

Assembly. I refused to countenance such 
questionable means. An adverse vote should not be 
pre-empted by adjournment, I said firmly. Let us 
not follow the Congress example in MP. The fate of 
the Ministry was sealed. 

1 left for Delhi the next morning. At the 

airport 1 met Sheikh Abdullah and JP. JP had 

come to see Abdullah off. JP asked me about the 
SVD majority. I told him that our majority had 

eroded. We were in a minority. I also told him 

about Mahamaya Babu's request and my refusal to 
consider it. JP was happy that 1 preferred the 

Ministry's fall to the use of unethical methods 
such as adjournment of the Assembly. 

JP was nevertheless sad that the Ministry could 
not survive. Karpoori and other Ministers consulted 
him from time to time. His approach was helpful 
and constructive. He had wanted the Ministry to do 
something about the Intractable agrarian problem. 
He had made a number of suggestions. He lamented 
that despite the legal abolition of Zamindari, 
feudalism was "dreadfully rampant" in villages, 
and, further, thanks to the green revolution, a 
new capitalism was emerging in the countryside .V 
Bihar was a State where the CPI land revenue 
Minister, Indradeep Sinha, wanted to do something. 
But the government had become shaky by August 
1967 itself. Besides, the Jan Sangh Ministers 
refused to support agrarian reform. JP later 
recalled that when he had advised the SVD 
Government to implement some land reform laws the 
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Jan Sangh Ministers threatened that rivers of 
blood would flow if the issue was taken upJ^ In 
the event nothing was done and the SVD 
Government, finally, collapsed on the day 1 had 
met JP at the airport. 

With Char an Singh's resignation as UP Chief 
Minister, the fall of the Bihar SVD and the 
dismissal of the West Bengal United Front 
Government, the first experiment in non- Congress 
coalition-making virtually collapsed. The Madhya 
Pradesh SVD Government dragged on its uneventful 
existence for some time. But that was all. The 
Centre remained unaffected even after the State 
level Congress splits. The second experiment in 
coalition-building would begin after the breaking 
away of the Syndicate from Indira's Congress. It 
would prove to be worse than the first. The first 
had a people's mandate to back it. 

The electoral defeat of the Congress in several 
States and the resulting loss of power was galling 
to the Congress. It was accustomd to think of 
itself as a permanent ruling party, with a divine 
right to rule. It strained every provision of the 
Constitution and misused every fancied power of 
the Governor. In Rajasthan even a seasoned 

politician like Sampurnanand discharged his office 

as Governor in a partisan manner. He repeated 
what Sri Prakasa had done in Madras in 1952, 
namely to call the "largest party"— although 
defeated and not enjoying a majority— to form the 
Government. Thus Sukhadla was sworn in as Chief 
Minister although the Opposition had a strength of 
92 in a House of 184. Trouble broke out, and 
President's rule was clamped down in Rajasthan. 
Even JP, who lay quiscent politically in those 

days, felt called upon to express on 14 April 1967 
concern over the decision of the Central Cabinet to 
impose President's rule instead of letting the 
Opposition form a Ministry in that State. 

In Rajasthan the Centre controlled by the 

Congress operated through the Governor to 
frustrate the Opposition. 

In Punjab the Congress toppled the Akali- 
led coalition with the help of Gill and other 
defectors; in Bihar, it used B.P. Mandal as a 
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pawn to remove the SVD Government. As a quid pro 
quo it installed the all-defector Shoshlt Oal 
Ministry of 38 headed by Mandal! In West Bengal 
Dharma Vira found in the old veteran, P.C. 
Ghosh—a Gandhian-- an instrument for replacing 
the dismissed United Front Ministry by a 
Congress-supported Government. Only in Madhya 
Pradesh, thanks to the contradiction within the 
Congress—KamaraJ was against D.P. Mlshra—was 
the new SVD allowed to take office after the initial 
abuse of the Assembly prorogation provision of the 
Constitution by Governor Reddi. 

The Congress then was a united party. The 
split came two years later. For the decisions in 
Rajasthan, Punjab, West Bengal and Bihar in 
1967-68 Indira Gandhi alone was not 
responsible.^^ Morarji, who was Deputy Prime 
Minister, Y.B. Chavan, who was Home Minister, 
Asoka Mehta, who was a Cabinet Minsiter, and 
Kamaraj, who was the Congress President, were all 
jointly responsible. They fully participated in the 
misuse of the Constitution for openly partisan 
ends. As to defection it was invented and perfected 
by the Congress; the Opposition only used it 
momentarily and ineffectively in that year (1967) 
of the party political system's melting pot. The 
ultimate "victory" in this ugly game was that of 
the Congress and Congressmen.'*^ It was only 
"rebel" Congressmen who ruled in most of the 
States after the official Congress was overthrown. 
The real Oppositionists only played the role of 
"sappers and miners. 
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8. My experience tells me that in this age to 

expect Ministers to sacrifice their office or 
persuade people to resign their Rajya Sabha, 
Lok Sabha or Council seats is virtually 

impossible. The last time I successfully 

accomplished the task was in 1974 when I 
persuaded Kapildev Singh, Trlpurarl Prasad 
Singh, and Shivnandan Jha to resign their 
Assembly seats ' in response to JP's call. All 
three were opposed to the idea. While 

Karpoori Thakur's group split and also the 
Jan Sangh, all the Socialist Party ML As 
resigned. Our MLC*s, however, defied the 
Party decision to abstain from attending the 
Council meetings. My Emergency experience 
was painful. My colleagues did not resign. 
JP lauded my action in resigning the Lok 
Sabha seat. But he was not prepared to issue 
an appeal to other Lok Sabha members to 
resign. He wrote to me: "If your action has 
not moved them, will my words influence 
them?" JP knew resignation was a moral 
imperative. But his experience in Bihar was 
"very sobering" or rather saddening. Many 
MLAs left their Parties rather than resign, 
although dissolution of the Bihar Assembly 
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was the main plank of the Movement. In 
October 1976 the Socialist Convention called 
upon Lok Sabha members to resign. But even 
the decision of the Socialise Convention was 
flouted, with the connivance of the General 
Secretary, who was worried about the personal 
inconvenience it would cause. Gone are the 
days, 1 think, when the Congress High 
Command could ask several ministries to 
resign at once. Only the CPI-M cadres 
observe some self-restraint and abide by 
self-denying ordinances such as no accepting 
office without a dominant strength in the 
Legislature or not attending the Assembly 
meetings as in West Bengal in 1972-77. 

9. Note and CommentSf Vol.I, p.l52. Every one of 
these fears came true. The first SVD (1967-68) 
the Second SVD (1970-71) and the Janata 
Ministry (1977-79) proved to the hilt that 
Lohia's warnings were correct. Some of the 
evils could have been avoided. But others 
were an expression of factionalism and power 
hunger and could not be done away with. In 
the choosing of Ministers factional 
manipulations were given a free hand. Bhola, 
Bhupenbabu, Ramanand liwari, Karpoori 
Thakur, each would back rival candidates for 
office. To deny office to a Bhupenbabu's 
supporter, claims of a woman Yadava would be 
advanced. To oppose a Karpoori nominee, 
Tlwari would advance the claim of an 
"Annexure 1" MLA. (Mungerllal Commission in 
Bihar had divided OBCs into the Very 
Backward, Annexure-1, and others as 
Annexure-2). Similarly, to overthrow Karpoori 
as Chief Minister a harijan (Ram Sunder Das) 
would be backed by Basawan Singh and 
Surendra Mohan for the high office despite the 
fact that he would become a mere play thing 
in the hands of Satyendra, the Rajput leader. 
If was a sordid tale. If the caste poUcy had 
not been there, the factional abuse would 
have taken some other form. But this does not 
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prove that the general policy was wrong. 
Throughout the zig zag and tortuous course of 
this policy, the rising consciousness among 
the scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and 
OBCs had been a fact of life. It was still not 
what Lohia called a "resurrection of India-*- 
the destruction of caste and the bringing into 
being of a unique and a hitherto unrealised 
aim when India should be truly and fully 
aUve. ( Note and Comments, Vol.I, p.l37). 
Still it was a step forward of sorts towards 
equality. 

10. The privilege motion charged the former Chief 
Minister K.B. Sahay that he had bribed two 
MLAs in a bid to win them over to the 
Congress. 

11. Total Revolution, Vol.3, p.l62. 

12. Ibid, Vol.4, pp.96-97. 

13. The Hindustan Times, 15 April 1967. 

14. It was ironical that except in Orissa, Delhi 

and Madras the non-Congress administrations 
were everywhere headed by ex-Congressmen: In 
UP—Charan Singh; in Haryana—Rao Birendra 
Singh; Bihar— Mahamaya Prasad Singh; West 
Bengalrr AJay Kumar Muherjee; and Madhya 
Pradesff— Govind Narayan Singh. What was 
true of the SVD Governments in 1967 was also 
true of the undivided Janata Party Government 
of 1977. Its Prime Minister was a 

Congressman; its President too was a man of 
Congress "culture”. The same was true of the 
fragments into which it broke up in 1979-80. 
Each fragment, except the BJP, was now 
headed by a Congressman. The biggest 
Congressperson of them all (Indira Gandhi) 
set the pattern of life presidency for 
others—Charan Singh (Lok Dal), 

Chandrashekhar (Janata), not to speak of 
Jagjivan Ram and his paper party. Vajpayee 
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resigned his Presidentship out of shame, but 
entered the Rajya Sabha by the back door to 
become BJP*s Parliamentary Leader again. 

15. For a fuller discussion of the problem of 
Defection See Chapter 22 of this book. 

16. I have used the expression in a pejorative 
sense. Lohia, in another context (Chaper 8), 
employed it in a laudatory sense. 




II 

Lohia’s Anguished Musings 


I shall conclude thDs part of the book with a brief 
evaluation of Rammanohar Lohla, who was both my 
leader and comrade. Yes, comrade. I loved him 
because he was the only man I knew whose 
ultimate ambition was to see a world In which he 
could travel without a passport. He lamented the 
splitting up of mankind Into groups, of the mother 
earth Into territorial states, and said that a man 
should be cremated or buried In the place where 
he happened to die. All earth was his. I adored 
him because he treated every human being, man or 
woman, rich and poor, Maharaja Kami Singh 
(of Bikaner) or Malkin, a panwali (from the Rewa 
area) equally. He believed in the ultimate nobility 
of the human soul and equal dignity and worth of 
individual. 

It was no accident that it was he who first 
raised the question of police firing on unarmed 
crowds when his Party's Government was in power. 
Lohla had an "inward eye". He dreamt dreams. 
But he was not an ivory tower or arm chair 
politician. He was both a dreamer and a man of 
action. 

Lohla was above alia freedom fighter. It is well 
known that he played a key role in keeping alive 
the flame of resistance after the arrest of Mahatma 
Gandhi and other leaders. But Lohla was also a 
Socialist and he was committed to radical social 
changes. After the achievement of national 
independence the main impulse which propelled 
Lohla was equality and reunion between India 
and Pakistan. He not only wished to see 
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established a society based on what he called 
achievable economic equality; he longed to see 
established social equality as also equality 
between men and women as part of his seven 
revolutions. Lohla defined these worldwide 
revolutions as under; 

1. for man-woman equality. 

2. against inequality based on colour; 

3. against social inequality and caste and for 
special opportunities; 

A. against colonialism and foreign rule; 

5. for maximum achievable economic equality; 

6. for privacy and democratic rights; and 

7. against weapons and for civil disobedience 
against tyrannyJ 

This was the quintessence of Lohla's socialism in 
terms of the problems which India and the world 
faced. 

To him the period betvfeen 1948-55 was only a 
preparation. A great task lay ahead. As Lohla 
viewed the situation he came to the- conclusion that 
the situation was not entirely hopeless, he detected 
underneath all falsehood, hypocricy, dirt and 
poverty a "deep undercurrent of progress", which 
enveloped the "realms of the spirit". He wanted to 
catch that current. Anyway he must do his duty. 
He must experiment. Some years before Lohla had 
given the Socialists the trisutri (triple) programme 
of prison, spade and vote. Inevitably he now laid 
more stress on civil disobedience "which was 
reason armed" to fight the tyranny that overspread 
the land. He simultaneously sought to create a 
rule-bound party. But the forces of status quo 
were strong. The inertia of ages could not be 
overcome quickly. Degeneration had affected all 
Institutions including the state, the legislatures, 
the courts, the political parties, the press and the 
academic, community. Self-aggrandisement had 
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become the ruling principle of life. It was his 
greatness that he never lost heart, never gave up. 
Lohia would change tactics, zig zag, 
go in a round about way, even reverse himself 
temporarily, but he would never lose hold over the 
goal. This goal was fundamental changes in our 
society, a reordering which would make India an 
equal member of a new world community. 

Lohia saw the Congress as the pillar of the 
inequitous status quo. Its end was his primary 
object. Its defeat and the installation of the 

Socialist Party would have given him the utmost 
pleasure. But it was Asoka Mehta's and IP’s 

policies and actions which had blasted that hope 
in 1953, it seems forever in retrospect. He tried 
to function on his own. But the task was beyond 
the strength of the Party he led. Lohia was not a 
man of low ambition. His ambition was lofty and 
there was no element of selfishness in it. That is 
why he invented non-Congressism to break the 
impasse, to start a forward movement and to 

dispel gloom. To him it held interest only as an 
Instrument of change, and not as a road to office. 

Lohia was so disgusted with the Congress raj 
and the incompetence and subservience of the 

Opposition that he had dedicated himself, with an 
amazing singleness of purpose, to the task of 
destroying Congress rule. He could not imagine 
that anything could be worse than the Congress as 
it had evolved by 1967. He thought that without 
the work of destruction, no work of construction 
could even begin. 

The year 1967*-the last of Lohia's ceaseless 
quest--* was a year of high hopes and equally 
painful disappointment. His career was drawing to 
a close. The end was a great tragedy. 

The year began on this hopeful note struck by 
Lohia on the eve of the fourth general election. 
"The end of the age of greed, corruption, and 
licentiousness is within sight. The age of 
simplicity and duty is about to begin." 

The year brought electoral success for which he 
was yearning. He rode an upheaval of sorts, but 
the months ahead produced much pain, frustration 
and defeat. The year indeed brought him 
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recognition and honour, but also great humiliation. 
Never before did he have such a searing 
experience of the unsavoury and sordid aspect of 
India's political personalities and a glimpse into 
the depths of the degeneracy our society has 
reached. 

Lohia had the satisfaction of seeing the 
Congress beaten in many States. But the poor 
showing of the Party in UP. and his own slender 
margin in Farrukhabad was a blow. The electoral 
equation is governed by local factors. It has 
nothing to do with one's stature in national life. 
The Jan Sangh which had supported Lohia in 1963 
turned against him. It had been demanding a 
common civil code for some time, but it used the 
foulest means to get Lohia defeated in 
Farrukhabad. They deputed a Muslim defector from 
the Party to denounce Lohia in Muslim villages as 
^n anti-Muslim fanatic who would do away with 
Muslim Personal Law and ban Quran. The Jan 
Sangh and Congress propaganda affected the 
Muslims and the Jan Sangh's open communalism 
diverted some Hindus. Lohia's margin was 
drastically reduced. Re gallantly concealed his 
pain, but the wound was there. 

When during the election Lohia talked of a 
Southern Prime Minister, not only Congressmen like 
Morarji, S.K. PatU and Jagjivan Ram condemned 
Lohia, but ma^y Opposition leaders like E.M.S. 
Namboodiripad, Balraj Madhok, M. R. Masani, 
Krishna Menon and so on contradicted Lohia. They 
could have kept quite. But no, they must attack 
_ohia, much to the delight of the Congress! 

The most hurtful was the episode of the 
Presidential election when practically every Party 
and leader ganged up on him. Their 
repudiation of him pained him. But the unkindest 
cut was JP's pronouncement that a vote for Zakir 
Hussain was a vote for secularism, implying 
thereby that a vote against Zakirsaheb was a vote 
for communalism.2 This was in very bad taste. JP 
should have known that his old comrades whether 
in the PSP and 5SP, who hau fought communalism 
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tooth and nail, had backed Subba Rao. How could he 
imply that they were communalists? By the same 
logic were those who voted against our 
Vice-Presidential candidate. Prof. Habib, 
communalists? 

Lohia could perhaps dismiss the cirticism of 
party leaders as motivated. But for sometime past 
his relations with JP had been cordial. And yet JP 
made the hurting statement at a critical juncture 
in the Presidential election. 

Lohia also deeply deplored the fact that those 
who became Ministers forgot the "urgency of 
change". He did not expect the SVD Ministries to 
take "unbearable loads or perform impossible 
feats". Certain things at least should be done 
which would keep alive the people's hunger for 
change. Lohia insisted on performance because he 
was afraid that this hunger for change will die 
out for want of nourishment.^ 

Equally the behaviour of his own Partymen 
caused him anguish: the lust for office, easy 
adaptation to the official ostentatious traditional 
way of life by the SSP Ministers, their moving 
about with their PAs and retinue and their craving 
for other symbols of power and authority. Lohia 
resented SSP Ministers visiting him with their 
security guards. He often gave expression to his 
great annoyance over this. 

Lohia was a champion of man-woman equality. 
But never could the Socialists elect a woman 
worker to the Lok Sabha during his life time. 
Twelve members were elected to the first Lok 
Sabha. None was a woman. The Party which Lohia 
founded won 8 Lok Sabha seats in 1957. But none 
was held by a woman. In the fourth Lok Sabha we 
had 23 members. But not one belonged to the fair 
sex. This was extremely galling for Lohia. His 
repeated attempts to get women elected failed. 

Lohia wanted to promote a revolt against the 
Caste System. This he thought would really 
rejuvinate India. He was convinced that the use of 
popular * languages in government, schools, and 
universities would spell a sudden release of 
the shackled energy of the. masses. He was 
unhappy that not much was really dona in either 
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sphere by the non*Congress coalitions. He feared 
that any tinkering would produce a backlash. If 
the high castes and upper classes continued to 
educate their children in English and if the 
foreign language continued to be used in 
government work the backward classes would feel 
cheated and reject the whole policy. "Half-hearted 
measures," he warned, "will ultimately harm the 
children of the poor. The supremacy of English 
will continue."^ 

For months he had stopped corresponding with 
Ministers. He sometimes refused to see them. He was 
much vexed by the Bihar Government's tardiness in 
abolishing the land tax on profitless agriculture. 
As a matter of fact neither land revenue on 
uneconomic holdings had been abolished nor had 
Section 109 been properly suspended by the Bihar 
SVD Ministry. What the Bihar Ministry had done 
was only to remit full land revenue and rent in 
the famine affected areas and 50 percent in 
scarcity areas. Lohia had been misled by the 
Bihar leaders about the true state of affairs. Since 
there was no legislation for the abolition of land 
revenue, the acceptance of this demand was again 
put forward as a condition by the SSP for 
supporting the Bhola Paswan Shastri's Government 
in June 19681 

Lohia was wholly kept in the dark about all 
this. What was a temporary expedient, namely, to 
remit land revenue,— and not an enduring 
legislative decision— was passed off as abolition 
of land revenue. Nevertheless Lohia resumed 
contact with the Bihar Ministers. He wrote to 
Karpoorl Thakur about Ministerial behaviour and 
the need to do away with chaprasis, security 
guards and their other paraphernalia. Karpoori 
Thakur sent an evasive reply. About police guards 
of honour, he completely misled Lohia by saying 
that they have been discontinued.^ He might have 
stopped receiving "police salam" himself. But 1 
had seen with my own eyes two Ministers receiving 
salute in Bihar. They were much embarassed by 
my presence. 1 looked the ether way. 1 did not 
report these things to Lohia. This would have 
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exasperated him further. Some people carried false 
tales to Lohia. That aggravated bitterness. He was 
upset over the failure of Ramanand Tiwari to 
institute an inquiry into police firing in the 
Dhanabad area. Tiwari was a former policeman and 
was mainly interested in protecting policemen's 
interest rather than in any large questions about 
the relationship between the police and the people 
which were quite incomprehensible to his narrow 
policeman's mind. Tiwari sent Lohia a "certificate" 
given by Pran Chopra in his article. This made 
Lohia boil. But he controlled himself and told 
Tiwari not to cite chits given by bourgeois writers. ^ 
We must remember that the Bihar SVD 
Government was not a defectors' government; it 
had secured a people's mandate; it enjoyed a 
clear legislative majority. But there was no 
firmness in its conduct. Nevertheless Lohia 
commended its abolition of land revenue, stoppage 
of the public use of English, suspension of the 
notorious Section 109 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, its fight against famine and corruption. "A 
Ministry that has done this much in five months 
should be preserved", Lohia said.*^ 

A famine of great severity stalked large parts of 
Bihar. The Government gave up the Congress 
dilly-dallying about not acknowledging famine 
conditions, and its minor irrigation programmes 
made the people of. the State irrigation conscious. 
Implementing even small irrigation works takes 
time. But the Bihar SVD certainly used famine 
relief works to build new tanks, clean up old ones 
and repair them; new wells were dug, and 
schemes for lift irrigation and large scale boring 
of tube wells were undertaken. 

But owing to the absence of right priorities and 
inexperience of Ministers the Bihar Government got 
bogged down. Lohia had accorded high priority to 
the anti-corruption campaign. But It proved 
another source of weakness, Bhola Prasad Singh 
was a Minister with a certain drive. He crossed 
all hurdles and launched the Iyer Commission to 
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inquire into the abuse of power by members of the 
preceding Congress Ministry; K.B. Sahay, 

Satyendra Narayan Singh, Ram Lakhan Singh 
Yadav and others were indicted. These leaders 
were frightened and acted through B.P. Mandal to 
break the Ministry. B The power hunger of 
M.L.As was played upon. 

Even before Lohia's death the Bihar Govern¬ 
ment was in the throes of crisis. The SVD leaders 
had recourse to the stupid expendient of repeated 
Cabinet expansion. Instead of taking a principled 
stand and, if necessary, go down fighting or call 
for a fresh election. Ministerial expansion was 
carried to scandalous* proportions by the Bihar SVD 
Government. Moral authority of the Government 
weakened. The bureaucracy and the police, which 
initially were frightened by the popular upsurge, 
soon regained their confidence. 

Even after Lohia's remonstrance, Tlwari did not 
order an Inquiry into the firing. He succumbed to 
police and bureaucratic pressure. But now Lohia 
could not call Tiwari to order. He seemed 
powerless to assiprt himself. He satisfied himself by 
expressing the view that whenever a government 
did "something" tyrannous like firing, there must 
be a judicial inquiry". In 1954 he had Insisted 
not only on an inquiry but on the resignation of 
the Ministry. Now he said with a tinge of pathos: 
"My mind and heart go further, but in this period 
of twilight, when an age is coming to an end and 
another is beginning, I have kept mind and heart 
in reins. ^ ^ 

When I read this statement, I remember, it had 
pierced my heart. Was Lohia not pursuing a 
mirage ? Would not all his Ideals be reduced to a 
shambles? Way back in 1954 he had taken a firm 
and principled stand on the issue of police firing 
and had called upon the Chief Minister of T and C 
to resign. 1 had then given him loyal support and 
had resigned my Secretaryship. The events 
involved a break with JP and therefore mrith S.M. 
loshi. The wrench of political separation was 
almost unbearable for me. Our Government's and 
Ministers' whitewashing of police firings in 1967 
must have given Lohia terrible anguish. 
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Weighing the good and the bad, Lohia on a 
balance of considerations had opted for the 
continuance of the Ministry. "In my opinion it 
would be a crime to thorw out the present 
government in Bihar", he said. ‘'0 

Lohia was a believer in the concept of a 
four-plllar state. It wa^ part of our programme. I 
therefore tried to persuade the Bihar 5VD to pass 
a new District Panchayat and local bodies law 
introducing direct elections and transferring large 
powers to it. I did not succeed in prodding the 
Minister to frame a new bill on 
decentralisation 

Lohia attached the greatest importance to the 
abolition of land revenue on uneconomic holdings 
in Uttar Pradesh. Probably he remembered the 
great Kisan struggles in UP in the twenties and 
thirties. Afer being sworn in as Chief Minister, 
Charan Singh told nev/smen on 3 April 1967: "I 
have already told the Dal members that I agree 
with its minimum programme and every attempt 
will be made to implement It."''^ To Charan Singh, 
brought up in the Congress tradition, programmes 
implementation did not have the highest priority. 
The Chaudhary viewed things differently. According 
to his lights policy issues were not issues of 
principles on which groups and parties should 
break up governments! 

Speaking in the UP Assembly, Chief Minister 
Charan Singh tried to justify the delay In 
implementing this policy. He spoke of the loss of 
revenue. The resources position was not 
satisfactory. His view of economics and resources 
was static. Charan Singh said in July 1967 that In 
the 8 or 10 States where relief had been granted in 
the matter of the land tax, it has not been done 
through a proper act of the Legislature. It has 
yet to assume a definite shape, u This was true 
enough. It exposed the falsity of the assertions of 
Bihar Ministers. But Charan Singh had long 
administrative experience and he could have done 
better. The Revenue Minister, Udit Narain Sharma, 
of the BKD, trying to avoid taking a decision 
because of the Chief Minister's opposition, said 
there was no point in taking an ad hoc decision. 
A decision will be taken only through an act of 
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the UP Legislative Assembly. This was as good as 
saying no.'ll Once the Budget was passed, Lohla 
knew, nothing could be done. The minimum 
six-month lease of life which the Party's Bhopal 
resolution had given to the non- Congress 
Ministries was therefore meaningless. But Charan 
Singh could have granted* interim relief from the 
land tax, and then proceeded speedily with a bill 
to give the decision an enduring form. This the 
Chaudhary obstinately refused to do. 

On 3 March 1967 Lohia had hopefully declared: 
"I give at the most two years more to the 
Congress. Within that period whatever power 
remains with the Congress will be gone, both in 
the Centre and the States. His greatest 

disappointment was caused by the failure of the 
conflicts within the ruling Congress Party to get 
crystal] sed. He still hoped that a rebel would 
emerge at the Centre and the Congress Government 
WQuld be toppled. 

Lohla referred to the Congress ten-point 
programme and talk about radical action. The 
Congress, he said, made a lot of noise and 
bustle, but was unable to move forward. 
Referring to the controversies within the Congress 
on the subject of privy purses and medium of 
education, Lohla said, it looked as if a great leap 
was about to materialise, but actually nothing 
happened and nothing was going to happen in 
future, too. The Congress was therefore to be 
counted out. Non-Congress Government must be 
formed, above all, at the Centre.Towards this 
end he directed all the suppressed fury of his 

soul. Yet it must be said that Lohia was not Very 
sanguine about the potentiality of non-Congressism. 

Adverting to his own torturing doubts Lohia 

asked: "Will there be no progress (under a SVD 

Government at the Centre), no action, no 
movement?" "Some progress will be there by sheer 
dislocation.... The force generated by this change 
will bring about some progress. Even if the 

Government remained paralysed most of the time 
because of contradictory attitudes on foreign policy 
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and other basic matters the net benefit would 
nevertheless be there... The road would be clear 
for alternative moves and strategies."'*^ 

For Lohia the failure of an individual non- 
Congress Government or even all these 
Governments would not mean the collapse of 
non-Congressism. Non-Congressism had yet to 
conquer the Centre. The Congress had to be 
ousted from its entrenched position. For Lohia 
non-Congressism was not yet played out. Its 
possibilities remained to be exploited. It would not 
be played out until the Congress Party was 
"splintered" and ceased to be "an all powerful 
organization". The real power was in New Delhi 
and not in the States. He did not rule out the 
non-Congress Governments being afflicted by the 
apprehended disease. May be it would be a 
repetition of the Congress experiment. No matter. 
"After all, a government of twenty years will come 
to an end". Atleast "the superstition that the 
Congress cannot be dislodged from the Centre 
would be smashed for ever”, Lohia said. Even if 
non-Congressism died here and now the future 
historian would have to note that "it had 
performed a miracle", that it had "erased the 
bogey of Congress" from the mind of the nation, 
Lohia argued.'*^ Lohia thought that the future 
historian would give the SSP credit for attempting 
to give the nation a "new dynamic thought". 

Despite Lohia's Justification of non- 

Congressism, he himself was not free from very deep 
misgivings. Perhaps, the experiment would misfire, 
he mused in solitude. "A heavy pall of status 
quolsm has fallen over the nation's, politics. The 
leaders as well as the cadres want to be something 
than do something. The ambition to do something 
was. almost dead in them."^ They were satisfied 
with being Ministers, MLAs, Party functionaries, 
and Committee members, Lohia bemoaned in an 
introspective mood. 

What was the use of an existence in which one 
Just managed to keep alive without being able 
to do anything? Lohia felt the same way about the 
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new SVDs. He would much rather that these 
non-Congress Ministries engaged in action that 
would mean a break with the past than merely 
survive. In the process, he conceded, the 
non-Congress Ministries would suffer a temporary 
defeat; but this would be short lived and would 
itself ensure ultimate success. This was one strand 
of his thinking. The other strand was to create a 
combination—may be a crippled combination—which 
might not achieve anything enduring or 
spectacular, but would at least inspire the people 
with a new faith and hope that the Congress Party 
could be thrown out at the Centre also. That to 
him was the only way out of the long stagnation 
which had gripped the country. At the same time 
he was not prepared to rest on his oars. He would 
not allow the non- Congress Governments to enjoy, 
leisurely, the fruits of office. They must act, they 
must perform. But the coalition Governments 
dominated by self-seeking Congressmen had no 
intention of initiating any social change. 

Lohia thought that if the Congress was- 
overthrown the people' s mind would be 
"unburdened" and there would be a fresh impetus 
for them to make use of their intelligence and 
choice. 

Explaining the "clouded and passive" political 
Intelligence of the voters in 1967 Lohia laid the 
blame at the door of opposition parties. He said: 
"If you call people communal and reactionary and 
traitors and then form governments hand in hand 
with them, without providing a rationale, the 
political training of the masses would remain 
nebulous."2’ Now what did this imply? From 1942 
to well into the late fifties the Socialists 
denounced the Communists as "traitors" and 
described the Jan Sangh-Hindu Mahasabha as 
communal. Lohia himself was one of them. In 1947 
he was insistent that we leave the AZTUC 
immediately. 2^ He even denounced the Communists as 
non-Indians. ^ I also wrote my Communist Party: 
Facts and Ficti<m. Lohia and all of us were equally 
strong in our denunciation of the Jan Sangh. Was 
this criticism misplaced? It was not because Lohia 
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continued to be critical of the Communists in after 
years also. Similarly, he attacked the Jan 
Sangh-RSS-strongly on the renaming of the Banaras 
Hindu University in 1965. Now what was right, the 
parties' denunciation of one another or their 
present cooperation? To prevent confusion among 
masses must we suspend all criticism? Or was the 
alternative to refuse to form coalitions of parties 
holding contradictory viev/s? The difficulty or 
dilemma was insoluble, and no dialectics could 
wish it out of existence. 

Lohia worried over the recrudescence of the old 
princely dynasties and the entry into the 
Legislatures of the sons and daughters of the new 
dynasts. Lohia the architect of the anti” Congress 
popular movement was superciliously referred to 
as an "outsider" by Gayatridevi of Jaipur: "What 
has he to do with Rajasthan", she loftily asked. 
Lohia v/as much vexed, and even more so by 
Vijayaraje Scindia' s statement that their raj should 
be given back to the princes in the event of 
their Privy Purses being stopped. (The demand for 
the abolition of Privy Purses, incidentally, was 
first raised by Lohia soon after independence). The 
refusal of Maharawal of Dungarpur, Leader of the 
Swatantra Legislature Party, to participate in the 
struggle in the wake of President' s rule in 
Rajasthan (1967) and police firing enraged him. 
Maharawal is out when everybody is in (jail). Are 
we a people with two grades of citizens, he ang¬ 
rily asked. 

Lohia had not excluded the Swatantra Party 
from his all-in unity. He had developed a new 
warmth towards Rajaji. He wished to convert him. 
But the Swatantra - Party was a Freedom Party only 
in name. Its main strength was the Privy Purse 
Princes, rajas and zamindars. This was the status 
quo element in its purest form. These princes had 
arisen out of the upheavals of the bygone ages. 
Out of the upheaval of tl>e freedom struggle new 
dynasties and families established themselves, with 
the Nehru-Gandhi family in the forefront. Ha 
emphasised again and again the need to fight 
feudalism and family rule. 27 But Lohia rejected 
the suggestion that they cooperate with the 
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Uongress to fight the Princes. As noticed earlier 
the fourth Lok Sabha had harboured a number of 
princes, a majority of whom belonged to the 
Congress. Lohla, whose objective was fixed, was 
not prepared to accord fighting the Princes and 
rajas priority. "First we have to end Congress 
rule." In Madhya Pradesh, Vijayaraje, the Scindia 
Maharanl, played a big part in the fall of the 
Congress and Lohla directed the SSP to play an 
active role in creating an 5VD there. Thus a 
conflict developed again between the short term 
goal (smash the Congress dynasts) and the long 
term goal (eliminate all old princes, rajas and 
zemindars). 

Caste was the third side of the triangle of old 
loyalties, the other two sides being the faith in 
traditional religions and the reverence of the 
common people for powerful families—old and new. 
The Congress had compromised with E}rlnces and 
zamlndars. It created new Congress families—the 
Nehru—Gandhis, Shuklas, Pants and so on. It 
never fought against superstition or caste. The 
Congress neglegted the important task of bringing 
about a change in the mental attitudes of the 
people. I knew personally that the Congress 
leaders gave weight to the caste factors in their 
selection of candidates even in 1946. The Socialist 
Party too had not given much attention to the task 
of social reform. Lohia was an exception. But, I 
suspect, he too had underestimated the strength of 
caste feelings among the backward castes which 
were themselves victims of the caste system and 
caste oppression. Experience is a great teacher. 
Only in his last days did Lohla become dimly 
aware that many of his. own followers accepted his 
caste policy only to the extent it helped them 
advance their own Individual and group Interests. 
B.P. Mandal's defector Shoshit Dal Ministry was 
formed only after Lohia's death. But the symptoms 
of casteism and caste appeal were there even 
before he died. B.P. Mandal had the effrontery to 
describe Lohia's policy as "Marwadi socialism" and 
his self-aggrandisement as real socialism. In 
1968 Mandal resigned to become the Chief Minister 
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of Bihar. This created a vacancy in the Saharsa 
Parliamentary Constituency, After the fall of his 
short-lived Government, Mandal stepped forward 
to fill this vacancy and contested the by-election. 
With the support of his caste, he won handsomely. 
The votebs were not influenced by larger moral or 
policy considerations. Where caste supervenes all 
values and programmes are relegated to the 
background. Only when there is a wave— 
necessarily a momentary one—do these traditional 
loyalties recede. 

Charan Singh was later to prove the power of 
the appeal of caste feeling in the degenerate 
post-independence age. Lohla and the Socialists 
were unable to stem the advance of the Jan Sangh 
based on appeal to communallsm and feudalism in 
U.P. But in 1969 the Chaudhary used the caste 
weapon not only against the SSP, but he also 
wielded it effectively against the Jan Sangh. 1 
personally doubt whether Lohla would have been 
able to counter the Chaudhary's caste appeal. 

Can we conclude from the foregoing discussion 
that Lohia was about to abandon the policy of 
non-Congressism, of all-in unity? Any such 
suggestion would be without any basis. Always 
Lohia would try to understand the flow of history 
and act to give the forces of change a definite 
direction. For that he would experiment. One 
suggestion was that much more time and energy be 
devoted to the building up of the SSP thah had so 
far been done. He hastened to add that the idea of 
opposition unity was not to be given up although 
that by itself was "Inadequate” and could bring 
"disaster”^ Another suggestion was the revival of 
one-issue organizations to gain strength. This 
had been tried and had failed. It was not likely 
to succeed now. But its second failure would not 
have disheartened him. He would have tried other 
programmes. He would have forged new 
combinations. Lohla probably would have gone on 
making and unmaking governments.52 He believed 
in doing his duty even in a seemingly hopeless 
situation. But how long could he have continued? 
Would the masses have appreciated his actions? 
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Would not the slender capital—the Socialist 
base—have continued to shrink? Had we then 
reached a dead end? 

To answer this question is to sum up the whole 
era. In retrospect, 1 personally feel that 
non-Congressism did not in the ultimate analysis 
signal a forward movement in Indian politics: 
there was a throw back on dynastism, nepotism, 
political feudalism and casteism. The bright sun of 
idealism, self- sacrifice and brotherhood was by 
the eighties absolutely eclipsed, and self¬ 
aggrandisement became the dominant motive of 
political action. The Socialist Movement not only 
lost its identity; it could not be reestablished 
thereafter, for its leaders and cadres had lost their 
sense of direction. Also their credibility and, what 
is worse, their self-respect. Non-Congressism 
killed all public virtue, and in terms of values 
the public life now sought the lowest common 
denominator. ^'Remove Indira, Save the Nation" 
became ultimately a cover for the shameless 
pursuit of personal power and self-preferment by 
unscrupulous leaders. But, perhaps, this is a 
one-sided judgement. For I also realise that the 
policy of going it alone would also have resulted 
in the Party becoming an insignificant cult. 
Already the broad stream of 1948-52, had become a 
barely visible trickle by 1960. Lohla's fear in 
1960, though not stridently articulated, was that 
the party might turn into a sect that is "neither 
growing nor weakening." The SSP' s formation was 
an answer. It brought temporary revival. But the 
elan had begun to disappear in 1967 again. The 
resurgence of traditional values was cutting the 
ground from under the feet of the Socialist 
Movement.Its separate existence as a sect or 
cult, too, would have been devoid of meaning. 
This is always a great danger in India. Certain 
things are irreversible in history. The suicide of 
the Socialists in 1953 was one such thing. A sad 
thought, perhaps. But that brings me back to the 
Lohla-IP estrangement. 

Lohia and Jayaprakash were to my mind the 
two most important leaders of the Socialist 
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Movement. 55 My life, my dreams—and of countless 
others~-were based on their continued and active 
cooperation. Mahatma Gandhi had yoked two 
bullocks—Sardar Patel and Nehru-to national 
cause. But we had nc Gandhi to yoke Lohia and JP 
to the cart of the popular revolution. For us their 
divergence from each other in the fifties was a 
tragedy. A united endeavour by JP and Lohia 
would certainly have transformed the Socialist 
Party from a 10 per cent party into a major, say 
20-25 per cent party.56 But this is one of these 
would-have-beens, might-have-beens of history. 
When the moment of parting came, 1 could not go 
with Asoka and JP. I am amazed how any young 
man who had insisted on a break with the 
Congress could support the policy of cooperation 
with it. Anyway the paths of Lohia and JP 
remained separate even in the sixties despite 
Lohia's repeated efforts to revive the partnership. 
Lohia's death brought sorrow and, perhaps, 
remorse to JP. Anyway he was in tears. Gradually 
he moved back into active politics.'What JP did in 
the seventies was a continuation and partial 
fulfilment of Lohia. Yes, partial. Because with the 
break between the two much of India's hope about 
the renewal of its petrified society, the creation of 
a modern Integrated nation, an ordered state, and 
a rational, secular, democratic and, above, all an 
egalitarian social order disappeared. 

In the next phase of our politics the two 
dominating figures were JP and Indira Gandhi. 
Appropriately therefore the second part of the book 
opens with a bird's eyeview of JPs career, or his 
peregrination, as his enemies would say. 
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Phase 


JP non-cooperated as a student; but with the lull 
in the national struggle, he went to America in 
pursuit of higher education. After a prolonged 
sojourn in the United States, JP landed in India at 
a time when the tide of national fervour was at 
its flood. He attended the Lahore Session of the 
Congress in December 1929. Jawaharlal presided 
over this historic session where the Congress 
switched to the ideal of complete independence. The 
country' s youth stirred in expectation of 
Gandhlji's call for another struggle. 

Jawaharlal invited JP to Join the AICC Office as 
Labour Secretary. Thus began Nehru's efforts to 
recruit bright young people with a background of 
foreign education. JP was the first among such 
recruits. 

JP could not have been very happy working as 
Labour Secretary when the whole country was in 
the throes of direct action. JP soon became 

involved in action. In the next round of civil 
disobedience he was charged with the work of 

running an underground Congress apparatus in 

Bombay. Of course, the activities of JP and his 
colleagues though "secret** were entirely 
non-violent, in the manner of classic civil 

disobedience. There was then no sabotage or 
disruption of communications as in 1942. 

JP was older than Lohia by a few years. When 
the country was passing through the Civil 
Disobedience stage, Lohia was a student at the 
Berlin University. He was active in the Indian 
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Students' Group, and was a witness to the 
meteoric rise of Nazism and the tragic defeat of 
both Social Democracy and Muscovite Communism In 
Europe's most advanced Industrial state. 

JP's wife, Prabhavati, was daughter of a 
prominent Congress leader of Bihar (BraJ Kishor 

Babu), and she was treated by Mahatma Gandhi as 
his own daughter. To Gandhi JP was therefore a 
member of his wider family. It was through this 
channel that JP remained In close contact with 

Gandhi. Prabhavati also acted as companion to 
Kamala, Jawaharlal's wife, for some time. 

Kamala's health was shattered, but she was a 

woman of Indomitable will. Both were kindred 
souls. 

Lohia's father was an active Congressman of 
Calcutta. Soon after his return from Germany, 
Lohla got Introduced to Mahatma Gandhi through 
Jamnalal Bajaj for whom Lohla had great respect. 

Thus Gandhi came to have a special 

relationship with both JP and Lohla. The 

Interaction of the two with Gandhi was close but 
divergent. There was a certain remoteness In the 
case of Narendra Deva, Mlnoo Masanl, Achyut 

Patwardhan and other Socialists. The American 
and German educated youths' closeness to Gandhi 
was a factor of considerable Importance In the 
political evolution of both. On the attitude of 

Lohla the Impact of Gandhi was quite potent even 
In the thirties. As JP began to shed his Communist 
Illusions in the forties,Gandhi's Influence over him 
gained In depth, although It really became 
pxedomlnant posthumously—after 1946. 

JP was Initially a votary of the behavlorist 
theory. Then he became a Marxlst-Lenlnlst In his 
thinking. Marxism remained a dominant Influence 
for many years. In the statement adopted at the 
Meerut Conference of the Congress Socialist Party 
in 1936 he had had the CSP declared a Marxist 
party. In a letter to Munshl Ahmeddln, JP said: 

The Party Is certainly not a mass organiza¬ 
tion. It might become one in course of time If 
we are sufficiently active and our mass work 
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increases. Nor are its doors open to any one 
who belongs to the "socialist faith". Any person 
who wishes to join the Party must not only be a 
Marxian Socialist or oriented towards it, but he 
must also accept the Party's thesis.'' 

At that point of time JP wholly accepted the 
concept of a proletarian dictatorship. He 
considered a violent revolution inevitable, 
although his own behaviour and expression was 
extremely mild. He was not given to abuse and 
vituperation. He advised his comrades, to avoid 
"rhetoric", "exaggeration" and "animus" in their 
reports. JP's one objective in the first phase of 
the Congress Socialist Party was to achieve unity 
with the Communists and create a united Marxist 
party. With this end in view he admitted known 
Communists to the Party ranks. JP alone was not to 
blame. Sajjad Zaheer has related how Yusuf 
Meherally invited him to join the CSP, although 
the latter knew about his Communist convictions. ^ 
P.C. Joshi and others were aware of JP's 
weakness and his overwhelming desire for unity. 
JP was trustful to the point of gullibility. Joshi 
could persuade JP to issue joint statements which 
bore the stamp of Communist thinking and 
Communist political line. This Lohia would never 
do. Nothing would Illustrate the profound 
difference between the thinking prodesses of JP and 
Lohia better than JP's fVhy ^Socialism? and 
pamphlet on Socialist Unity on the One hand, and 
Lohia's contribution to the controversy on Moscow 
trials on the other. ^ JP's pamphlet gives the 
Impression of his being over sensitive. He was 
carried away by strong emotion. In other words he 
could be deceived by clever people. Lohia *s 
judgement of men was not good; but he could 
analyse and weigh principles, ideas, parties and 
situations correctly. In his articles on Moscow 
trials, Lohia laid bare the sickness of Stalin's 
Rusia without adopting the Trotskyist position as 
Masani tended to do in his tirade against Stalinist 
Communism. JP could not make a proper evaluation 
of either the Communist ideology or its methods. 
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Among the leading intellectuals Bertrand Russel 
in the West and Lohia here did not allow 
themselves to be swept off their feet by the 
phenomenon of Soviet Communism. Even Minoo 
Masani recorded sharp shifts from pro-Sovietism to 
violent anti-Sovietism, from socialism to free 
enterprise capitalism. Not so Lohia. 

The Communist stand after the outbreak of the 
Second V/orld War shocked JP. He reacted to the 
CPI' s attempt to disrupt the CSP by taking 
disciplinary action against the Communists within 
the Party. The CPI stand in 1942 finally cured JP 
of his pro-Communist tendency. He broke away from 
Stalinism. IP's disenchantment with the Communist 
system however, was the beginning of a violent 
swing of the pendulum. From proletarian 
dictatorship JP became a convert to spirituality and 
invoked the aid of Gurus like Raman Maharashi. 
His reaction was chiefly emotional. There was 
neither logic nor reason nor in-depth analysis in 
all these changes.^ 

JP never applied his mind to the fundamental 
principles of our Constitution and polity. In his 
concept of the four-pillor state Lohia showed a 
firm grasp of the first principles of democracy. He 
had a more consistent philosophy of civil liberty. 
(When Lohia was Illegally arrested in 1954 and 
1966 he successfully argued, his habeas corpus 
petitions before the High Court and the Supreme 
Court respectively). JP also began to attach 
importance to the concept of liberty when he 
discarded the Leninist ideas about the state and 
party. JP initially was in favour of joining the 
Constitutent Assembly but was overborne by Achyut 
Patwardhan and Aruna Asaf All who thought that 
It was a British creation. His suggestions about 
the Constitution show his new orientation towards 
libertarian socialsm'. He wanted included in the 
right to freedom even privacy of postal, 
telegraphic and telephonic communications. He no 
longer scorned individual freedom as "bourgeois 
freedom. 

The most important question with which the 
Congress Socialists were pre-occupled from 1934 to 
1948 was the question of their relationship with 
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the Congress. The relations of some Socialists with 
official Congressmen and Gandhians were quite 
cordial. But by and large the antagonism of the 
traditional Congress leaders towards the Socialists 
was quite open. 

1 started work in Khandesh (North 
Maharashtra) in 1939 and continued there till 1947 
(Subsequently I was called up by JP for Central 
party work). The area was divided into two 
Districts, West Khandesh and East Khandesh. 
Through Sane Guruji, a popular leader of 
Maharashtra, 1 had established excellent rapport 
with grass roots workers, and was, naturally, on 
most affectionate terms with the students and 
young people. But curiously enough, I had been 
able to establish good relations with both district 
Congress Presidents. The leaders of the two 
Khandesh District Congresses were Balubhal 
Mehta, an old style Gandhian and Deokinandan 
Narayan, a politician of the Tammany Hall type 
and a close colleague of Shankarrao Deo, leader of 
the Maharashtra Gandhians. I was unanimously 
elected Congress delegate in 1946, whereas in 
Bombay, there was tough contest between the 
Socialists and S.K. Patil's official group for every 
seat. There was no personal reason for me and 
many others to leave the Congress. But to me and 
my young friends from Maharashtra and elsewhere 
our Socialist Party loyalty loomed larger than the 
Congress loyalty. We had no hesitation therefore in 
deciding that our destiny lay outside the Congress. 

We young Socialists never believed that the 
Congress could become an instrument of basic 
social changes. I deplored the domination of the 
propertied classes over the affairs of the Congress. 
I was emphatically in favour of leaving the 
Congress and building up the Socialist Party as an 
independent force. I had pressed my point of view 
at the Kanpur Conference of the Socialist Party in 
February'March, 1947, and also at the meeting of 
its General Council held at Nagpur soon after 
Independence. 

Among the senior leaders of the Party, 
Narendra Deva and Lohia were the keenest- on 
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retaining the Congress connection. Two factors 
influenced their thinking: their conception of the 
immediate tasks and their evaluation of the 
Congress. The second factor was local in 
character, namely the Socialists' position within 
the UP Congress. Put briefly, they felt that the 
twin tasks of securing and consolidating the 
Indian state and initiating social change could be 
achieved only Jointly by the Congress and the 
Socialists. In UP there was no clash Jaetween the 
official Congress and the Socialists. The general 
ethos of the UP Congress was radical and the 
democratic tradition was well- entrenched there. 
Further, the Socialists held important positions in 
the Congress organization. Socialist Damodar 
Swaroop Seth was the President of the UP 
Provincial Congress Committee. 

As Lohia reviewed the situation in May 1947 the 
choice before India, he thought, was between "a 
state or no state at all", that is disintegration. 
There was also the choice between "a capitalist 
state and a socialist state". Lohia said: "In 
fighting for aither of the two pair of choices, 
danger of forgetting the other pair exists. The 
Congress should therefore be Judged not oply by 
the test whether it is taking the country towards 
socialism but also whether it secures the state and 
a strong authority." 

Lohia said the Congress leaders were seeking top 
solutions for the problems with which the country 
was faced. The Socialists were pressing for 
people's solutions. Lohia was of the view that the 
top solutions were inadequate and needed to be 
reinforced by the popular solutions. Further, he 
thought an adjustment between the two was not 
only not impossible, it was also desirable. 

Posing the alternatives before the Socialist 
Movement Lohia forcefully argued: 

In the belief that the defects of the Congress 
are irredeemable and will multiply, it may 
complete its break away from the Congress; in 
the belief, that the destruction of the Congress 
will be a prolonged affair and that the Congress 
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had still a role to play, it may seek to remove 
the defects of the Congress to the best of its 
ability; or it may allow things to drift. The 
third choice is clearly not good. In making the 
choice we must be fully aware of our basic 
requirements. The Congress, it is said, was 
devised as an instrument of independence. It is 
impossible therefore to convert it into an 
instrument of socialism. That may or may not be 
an adequate argument. Arguments can be given 
for either view point. What tilts the balance In 
favour of the Congress is the two-fold nature of 
our work. We need an instrument or instruments 
both for state building and for socialism. The Socialist 
Party may take both the tasks on itself in opposition to 
the Congress but then it will be a serious gamble 
with our future and the outcome highly uncertain, 
A serious continuing split may render our 
people frustrated and ineffective for they may 
see in the Congress their instrument for state 
building and in the Socialist Party their 
Instrument for Socialism. The very greatest effort 
must be made to avoid such a split (emphasis 
added). 

Lohia felt that if the Congress accepted his 
suggestions it would mean the virtual 
transformation of the Indian National Congress 
into an "Indian Socialist Congress" and this would 
help them vastly to face the problem of the coming 
years. Should this change materialise, LOhia said, 
the "Socialist Party would do well to dissolve 
Itself." The latter statement was his response to 
Sardar patel's Insistence that now that freedom 
had been achieved, the Congress should function 
as a party and not a front, and therefore there 
was absolutely no scope for an organised party 
within a party. 

Like Lohia, Narendra Deva too was reluctant to 
leave the Congress. In the debate at the Kanpur 
session of the party on the motion to drop the 
prefix "Congress" from the name of the Party— it 
was then called the Congress Socialist Party— 1 
actively participated. The younger element 
construed the decision as the first step towards 
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the severance of our connection with the Congress. 
Acharya Narendra Deva said in his reply speech 
that our inference was wrong, that we had been 
carried away by his "lachchedar Urdu" and that 
the leadership had no intention of walking out of 
the Congress. 

The rank and file, however, was impatient. It 
was. not prepared to put with the "if and but" 
formulas. The ranks wanted to leave the Congress 
and engage in an open contest no matter how long 
the struggle and no matter how great the 
sacrifices. The official Congress leadership, too, 
had grown intolerant. They had no use for Lohia's 
ideas. Nehru dismissed the Lohia proposals as 
academic. 7 Neither Patel nor Nehru wished to 
make any radical changes either in the 
organization or in the personnel of the Congress. 
They wanted to push it in the direction of a 
parliamentary party, a mere election machine. For 
changing society Nehru relied on the 
administrative machinery. In the interest of 
India's "international image" he did not favour 
the disbandment of the Socialist Party. ^ The 
growing hostility of the BPCC under S.K. Patil 
made Asoka Mehta an ardent champion of the 
policy of breaking away from the Congress. 
Unfortunately Socialist leaders have often been 
carried away by momentary considerations and 
passions. They have shown a singular lack of 
patience and determination. Lohia at least never 
betrayed any disposition to look back with 
nostalgic longing, or the desire to go back to the 
Congress. He knew that the destruction of the 
Congress would be a prolonged affair. Both 
Narendra Deva and Lohia, perhaps, assessed better 
the strength of the Indian National Congress, the 
weakness of the Socialist Party and the nature and 
character of our people. The subsequent 
performance of the Socialist leaders, their lack of 
will power and perseverance and their overwhelming 
individualism, seen restrospectively, lend weight to 
the view held by Acharyaji and Lohia. However, I 
do not believe that the fate that has overtaken the 
Socialist Movement and the country's polity was 
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inevitable. Nothing was p re-determined. The 
difficulties were there, but also great 

possibilities. The failure to exploit these 

possibilities was our own, the lapses were 
subjective. 

But whatever Acharyaji's previous opinion, 
having once left the Congress, Narendra Deva 
also never looked back with wistful longing for a 
reunion with the "Mother Congress". This urge for 
unity did not paralyse his will. The Acharya's 
relationship with Nehru was very close. It 
remained warm till the last. One did not of 
course, expect him to debunk Nehru. His personal 
equation with Nehru went back to the twenties. But 
while Narendra Deva did not criticise Nehru 
publicly, he did not allow himself to be exploited 
by the Prime Minister either. He treated the 
relationship as purely private. He did not allow it 
to spill into public affairs. Electoral defeat made 
no change in Narendra Deva's attitude. 

JP and Asoka left the Congress all right but they 
did not stick to the chosen path. The root of the 
tragedy lay in their lack of firm purpose, their 
vaccination and about turns. As JP said in his 
letter to Surendra Dwivedy, Lohia was, perhaps, 
vain. His methods of controversy were undoubtedly 
harsh. There was nothing Gandhian about them. 
This was not so in earlier years when Gandhi was 
alive. The Lohia style of polemics then was mild. 
But this changed after Gandhi’s death and the 
harsh treatment received by him at Nehru's hands 
(teargassing and all). JP was relatively soft 
spoken and his manner of expression was not 
calculated to hurt. Both JP and Lohia, probably, 
gave credence to stories invented or relayed by 
sycophants and tale carriers. But such tales would 
not deflect Lohia from his principles and ideas, 
though it certainly affected his personal relations 
with men and women. JP tended towards 
sentimentalism. While he was amenable to a loving 
approach, he sometimes took offence even at 
fancied affronts. Lohia provided a dependable 
ideological anchor to the Socialists. His 
intellectualism was an asset, but he could not 
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provide the organizational cement that JP could 
offer. Lohia's forte was Innovative action. One can 
ridicule Lohia's theory of permanent civil 
disobedience on account of its tendency, in the 
hands of his unthinking followers, to relapse into 
a mere ritual, perhaps, indiscipline, and even 
"anarchy". But it would be a very superficial view 
of things to believe that his insistence on 
resistance was misplaced. In a land overlaid by 
oppression and injustice, without dogged resistance 
no vital Socialist Movement could be built up. 
The struggles Lohia led are momuments to his 
creative application of the principle of civil 
disobedience. ^ JP returned to direct action in 
1974—32 years after 1942. If he had adopted the 
programme 22 years earlier, there would have been 
no split in the Socialist Movement. 

Between 1948-52 JP devoted himself 
wholeheartedly to the building up of the Socialist 
Party as an alternative to the Congress. He had 
spelled out his position in several speeches, 
articles and pamphlets during this four year 
period. He proceeded on the basis of the 
assumptions of the Political Resolution of the Nasik 
Conference (1948): The Congress would increasingly 
become a conservative party committed to upholding 
the status quo. The Socialist Party therefore can 
and should become a radical alternative to the 
Congress. The commiinallsts and Communists would 
continue to exist, but progressively they would be 
driven to the fringe of Indian politics. At other 
times JP feared a rapid disintegration of the 
Congress, and to him the question was how to fill 
the political vacuum created by the sudden 
collapse of the Congress. ‘*0 

In his brochure Political Vacuum (1951) JP 
referred to some groups and parties under the 
broad category of Hindu communalism and 

reaction: Ex-rulers, Jagirdars, landlords, 

capitalists and their political expression In the 
form of. the Ram Rajya Parishad* Hindu 

Mahasabha, Jan Sangh, Union of Rulers, etc. He 
thought that some of them might "fuse together". 
:fa was convinced that all these elements would 
work "to enthrone political and economic 
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reactions” 

Another group consisted of the various "left" 
parties which believed in Party dictatorship and 
were convinced that the way to power lay through 
a civil. war. 

JP wanted the forces of Gandhism and Socialism 
to come closer to each other. They should give up 
"mutual suspicion" and cultivate "objectivity". JP 
hoped that a fusion of Gandhlans and Socialists 
will enable them to fill the vacuum caused by 
what he thought was the Imminent break up of the 
Congress. It must be said that JP hopelessly 
under-estimated the strength of the Congress, its 
capacity to weather crisis, and emerge victorious 
in the electoral trials of strength that lay ahead. 
Not only in the first general election, in the two 
subsequent elections also it secured a two-thirds 
majority in Parliament. 

The central point which he tried to meet in this 
brochure was the question that was being asked 
about the desirability of a Socialist-Communist 
alliance, and the formation of a Left Front. JP 
listed three main issues which divided the Left 
"irreconcilably". These were dictatorship vs. 
democracy. 12 xhe second issue was the method of 
political action. On the one hand the Communists 
believed in the inevitability of violent revolution; 
on the other the Socialists stood for satyagraha 
and peaceful change. The third issue on which 
JP differed from the Communists was the CPI 
attempt to drag the country into the Soviet 
camp. 1^ 

Lohia’s view was not different. Like JP he also 
did not wish to have anything to- do with the 
Communists. There was surprising unanimity on the 
issue of alliance or Joint action with the CPI 
within the Socialist Party during 1948-52. Lohia 
too desired fusion of Gandhian and Socialist 
forces. Lohia, however, was more keen to 
demonstrate through concrete action the viability of 
the concept of peaceful change, of ^vil 
disobedience. 

It would be wrong to say that Jp was averse to 
the idea of cooperation with Acharya Kripalani's 
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KMPP and was pushed into it by Asoka. For as 
stated earlier, JP had wanted an understanding 
with Krlpalanl's KMPP even before the first 
election.But KMPP's attitude, JP felt, was 
"unhelpful”. They thought that they were the "only 
inheritors of Gandhijl's ideas." The attempt ran 
into difficulties in Malabar, West Bengal, Assam 
and elsewhere.There was resistance to the 
proposal from the Socialist ranks. Besides, the 
KMPP's alliance with the Communists was a 
stumbling block. According to JP there was a 
change now. He complimented Purshottam and 
Lohia on their effort to create a bloc in 
Parliament.''7 JP thought that Kripalani wanted 
merger. He nevertheless wavered till the last. One 
day JP said to me in Prabhavati's presence in 
Bombay : "Prabha totally disapproves of the idea. 
Others also are opposed to it. What should we do?" 
1 said: "Now it is too late. Things have gone too 
"far. You should have put your foot down at the 
very beginning." JP said: "Yes, we cannot now 
turn back." Misery was writ large on his face. 

The idea of unity was revived after the general 
election. Lohia was of course in favour of it. But 
in those days Lohia neither took any 
organizational initiatives nor did he see these 
initiatives through. If he had any suggestion or 
ideas, he would talk to JP or Asoka who were 
General Secretaries of the Party from 1947 to 1950 
and 1950 to 1953 respectively. After the resolution 
on political consolidation was adopted by the 
Panchmarhi Convention of the Socialist Party JP 
accompanied by Asoka and D.P. Mishra, met 
Kripalani and decided to take the plunge. 

After the general election it is true that acute 
differences had begun to surface between JP and 
Lohia over a number of fundamental issues. But 
they neither related to the question of attitude to 
the Communists nor approach to the KMPP. The 
issue which divided them was attitude to the 
Congress and its calls for cooperation. The central 
question was the will to power. Among a section of 
the Socialists there was a curious aversion to 
power, not only in the sense of their not wanting 
to hold positions of power personally, but in the 
sense of considering the capture of power (of 
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course through democratic means) Itself as 
something unethical. Perhaps It was the legacy of 
Gandhi or perhaps it went much deeper Into 
India's past—the tradition of the Rlshl'-Munl. 
Needless to say that neither Sardar Patel nor 
Nehru suffered from this complex. They showed 
from 1937 onwards a firm and sure grasp of state 
power. Lohia wrote in September 1952: 

The greatest test for any political party lies in 
its will to power. A curious obscurity has been 
allowed to grow around this will in our country 
as if it were sinful or at least ugly to want 
power. The new party must end this state of 
enfeebling hypocrisy. It must be shot through 
and through with the will to power. After all, 
a political party exists because of policies and 
programmes which it believes essential for the 
nation and the world and which it must equip 
with the force of the government./*^ 

Lohia made his meaning clear. He did not 
equate the will to power with lust for office or 
opportunism. "To strive cleanly to capture power 
on the morrow is a high trust but an equally 
sacred obligation is not to give up to weakness or 
give in to perversity, should power not come for a 
decade or more."^ Later he elaborated the latter 
point by saying that the will to immediate power 
must be steeled by the resolve to wage a hundred 
years' resistance should power elude the Movement. 

Lohia objected to cooperation or coalition with 
the Congress for three reasons. A vague minimum 
programme was not enough. Three factors were 
necessary: (a) concrete and time bound items; (b) 
suitable agency such as adequate parliamentary 
and legislative strength to pull down a government 
or put it in office; and (c) the necessary popular 
atmosphere which could be created only by a 
mass movement leading to voter endorsement of the 
Socialist Party's concrete programme and its 
advocates..^'* 

It is ridiculous to explain JP-Lohia differences 
mainly in terms of personal rivalry, Lohia always 
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recognised JP's worth as a mass leader. He did 
not aspire to take his place in the structure of 
Socialist power. He wrote a couple of months after 
the breakdown of JP~Nehru talks: 

1 will like the Indian people to relieve Shri 
Nehru of his office and place Shri Jayaprakash 
Narayan in his place by voting for socialism.... 
I am realist enough to concede that he has 
strong position but I am idealist enough to 
conclude that he (Nehru) should be relieved of 
his office. But there are two ways in which Shri 
Narayan may succeed Shri Nehru. One of these 
ways is through the benevolent goodwill and 
agreement of Shri Nehru and that way, people 
like me will resist with the utmost of their 
capacity, for Shri Narayan in such case would 
prove to be a worse -prime minister than Shri 
Nehru. The other way is that of being allowed 
to appear at the head of the tens of millions of 
people voting for socialism or acting in massive 
civil disobedience. This way, people, I think, 
will assist with the utmost of their strength. In 
this case Shri Jayaprakash Narayan will prove a 
better prime minister. 

Perhaps, it can be said that Lohia's 
underlying assumption that JP wanted to or would 
agree to become Prime Minister was 
over-optimistic y Clearly JP did not possess the 
kind of ambition and will which Patel and Nehru 
did. He displayed this healthy will to power only 
in 1977, not power for himself but for the Party 
and the movement he had helped create in 1974-77. 

Another issue that put JP and Lohia apart was 
their attitude to Nehru. 

Even during the formative phase of 1948-50 
Lohia resented the over-critical attitude of JP and 
others towards Sardar Patel and their 
simultaneous soft-pedlling of Jawaharlal Nehru. It 
was Lohia's firm conviction that the attempt to 
paint Nehru as a progressive and Sardar Patel 
as a reactionary was wrong. 2^: Such a 
characterisation only fostered baseless hopes and 
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illusions about the former, enfeebled the Socialist 
Party and Impeded the movement for the 
displacement of the Congress. After Sardar Patel's 
death G.B. Pant, Morarji Desai and various others 
successively filled the role of demons. In the 
folklore of that age Nehru was shown as a doughty 
protagonist bravely battling against these demons 
in the cause of social change and progress. 

Individual worship of Nehru yesterday and 
Vinoba Bhave today would lead us nowhere, Lohia 
warned in early 1953.2^ He had an inkling of the 
proposed Nehru-JP talks and looked askance at 
IP’s newfound admiration for Vinoba. IP's 
support to the bhoodan movement exercised a 
strong pull over some Socialists. Influenced 
largely by JP and Gandhian Socialists like 
Acharya Javdekar, a section of the Maharashtra 
Socialists and the Rashtra Seva Oal, headed by 
S.M. Joshi, in particular, gave themselves up to 
the glorification of bhoodan . 

A RSD song, composed by poet Vasant Bapat, 
spoke of a lonely Vinoba trekking the 
countryside and lakhs of people following in his 
wake to bring about the great social revolution! JP 
himself would ultimately realise and acknowledge 
the futility of the bhoodan movement—but only two 
decades after I IP's wrong assessment of Nehru 
and Vinoba had fateful consequences for the 
Socialist Movement. 

After the formation of the PSP, JP practically 
withdrew from the active leadership pf the Socialist 
Movement. In fact the merger itself can be looked 
upon as an excuse for a disillusioned JP to divest 
himself of the ultimate responsibility for the Party 
organization which he had borne since its 
Inception in 1934. His association with Vinoba 
became closer and his participation in the bhoodan 
movement developed into a deep commitment. 
Kishorllal Mashruwala spoke of JP's two 
satisfactory conversations with Vinoba after the 
Panchinarhi Convention. 

At the Sarvodaya Conference held in Gaya in 
1954 JP offered Jeevandan. Kripalani did not much 
like what happened at the Conference. He was 
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much surprised by the "plenty of weeping" at the 
Conference and frankly gave expression to his 
feelings at the public meeting held the same 
evening. In taking "the momentous step" about 
Jeevandan, JP, Kripalani regretted, did not seem 
to have felt it necessary to consult any of his 
colleagues in the PSP. He was "taken aback by his 
sudden announcement", since previously JP used to 
discuss Party affairs with his colleagues. 

(Kripalani was Party Chairman). "This confused 
and irritated his colleagues, particularly Lohia."^^ 
A complete break with the Socialist Party was 
not possible for JP. We continued to press JP to 
take up the active leadership of the Socialist 
Movement as an oppositional force; some others 
wanted him to push the policy of Congress - PSP 
cooperation to its logical conclusion. In the event 
he neither wholly ceased to take interest in Party 
e^ffairs during 1953-55 nor did he keep himself out 
of the controversies of this period of internal 
dissensions. He opened talks with Nehru in 

February 1953, but when he encountered 

opposition from Acharya Narendra Deva and Lohla 
he resiled from the pursuit of cooperation in which 
he sincerely believed, much to the disappointment 
of men like Asoka Mehta and Purshottam 

Tricumdas. The latter considered JP's decision a 
sign of weakness and denounced it as 

"appeasement" of Lohia.27 

One electoral defeat (1951-52), had unfortunately 
been enough to shatter JP's belief in parliamentary 
democarcy and the party system. His propensity to 
seek non-political, nay, spiritual solutions for our 
malaise now acquired" overpowering force. To him 
Vinoba seemed a bright star in the surrounding 
darkness. Lohla never lost his conviction about the 
viability of the basic principles of the 
Constitution, which assumed a vigorous party 
system and periodic elections, although he 
interpreted them in his own way. He advocated the 
refinement of these principles in the direction of 
devolution. His doctrine of limited personality was 
in the best tradition of Jeffersonian democracy. 
Despite his long stay in America JP, thanks to his 
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Marxist convictions, was singularly uninfluenced 
by the democratic tradition of that country. JP’s 
theory of partyless democracy and his attitude to 
state power disoriented, confused and divided the 
Socialist Movement. 

In those years JP had neither defined the 
structure of his partyless democracy nor the 
mechanism of bringing it into existence as a 
replacement for India' s Constitution. He later on 
virtually adopted the principles of the Gandhian 
Constitution elaborated by Shriman Narayan. 
Gandhi's idea was to make panchayats the basis 
of the constitution. JP rejected the concept that 
the individual should be the basis of the constitu¬ 
tion » this was the assumption of the present 
instrument. JP wanted an organic or corporate 
element built into it. He would make gram sabhas 
the foundation of the constitutional pyramid. He 
would substitute indirect elections through 
electoral colleges built from below for the present 
system of direct elections. Pakistan' s Ayub Khan 
had produced a plan for a constitution based on 
"basic democracies". But in fact it was a parody 
of democracy. In the absence of basic freedoms 
democracy was a farce. JP's reference to the 
Pakistan plan was much misunderstood and 
deliberately misinterpreted. JP did not wish to 
justify any authoritarian regime nor to whitewash 
a military dictatorship. But his remarks— 
perhaps not happily framed— were torn out of 
context, distorted and used against the author. 

Ambedkar was opposed to the corporate 
principle. To him gram sabhas' corporate life spelt 
the preservation of the age old oppressive caste 
system. All talk of decentralisation was to him 
suspect. Without social justice decentralisation 
would forge new chains for the Depressed Classes, 
he thought. Who can deny he had a valid point? 
Lohla's plan of a four pillar state was based on 
the individual. But his scheme gave constitutional 
Status to the local bodies and their powers were to 
be defined in the basic law itself and not left to 
the sweet will of the State legislatures. He wanted 
ddult suffrega and direct elections. 
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JP's mode of functioning throughout 1953-55 was 
not free from ambivalence. Having changed his 
approach to the main issue arising out of the 
Socialists' decision to leave the Congress, JP 
should have completely detached himself from the 
Party, should have refused to take sides or even 
give any advice, leaving the controversies to be 
settled by normal party procedures. If he had 
done that 1 have no doubt that the cooperationists 
would have been defeated. But JP continued to talk 
of the irrelevance of parties and at the same time 
subscribed to the cooperationist thesis. During this 
period while JP enjoyed the moral authority of a 
supreme party leader he refused to assume 
responsibility of leading the Party. He could have 
firmly declined to exercise his power one way or 
the other. If he had become wholly detached or 
unconcerned or if he had not been estranged from 
Lohia for other reasons, he would not have come 
into conflict with Lohia. But since the souring of 
his personal relations with Lohia was a potent 
factor throughout the post-1942 period, and, 
especially, after 1952, JP as a matter of course 
joined hands with the anti- Lohia forces. In fact 
Acharya Narendra Deva was pressed into service 
for this purpose. Although Narendra Deva differed 
with JP practically on most issues, including the 
basic approach, and, further, although he agreed 
with Lohia on a large number of issues, Including 
the basic question of the role of the Party, in the 
personality conflict—which in fact overshadowed 
the policy conflict—Acharyaji ultimately threw his 
weight against Lohia. 

Having intervened in the Party controversy and 
secured Lohia's banishment it was, one would have 
thought, the moral duty of JP to take the 
responsibility for repairing the grievous hurt the 
Socialist Movement had suffered as a result of the 
split and rebuild the Party. But JP took no further 
interest in the Party and allowed it to languish 
and drift. Acharya Narendra Deva was not keeping 
well and he soon passed away. The augulsh of 
his soul is conveyed by the Madras Governor Sri 
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Prakasa's letter to JP. (Acharyaji was his 
guest): 

1 heard your tribute in the evening radio and 
that particularly encouraged me to write this. I 
should, however, have written to you in any 
case, for I feel 1 must give you his last 
message. All day long whenever he talked, he 
talked scarcely anything except the welfare of the 
party. He again and again referred to the great 
wrong that you had done by going away from 
the party and the absence of leadership. That 
was the burden of his song and his hope was 
clear and definite that you would come back and 
take the leadership as he could no more carry 
on with his shattered health. 

The PSP now became leaderless. Gangasharan 
Singh, well meaning and soft spoken, took over as 
party Chairman. Unlike JP, Narendra Deva and 
Lohla, he was not a top leader, although he was 
personally close to JP. That was really why he 
was chosen. Ganga Babu was lacklustre and could 
not prevent the Party' s gradual slide - down. 
Jayaprakash Narayan could not and did not cease 
to be a political being. Although he had 
announced his withdrawal from politics of parties, 
he never left party politics alone. 

His periodic excursions into this realm was a 
source of confusion and an embarassment to his 
admirers and well wishers. 
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13 

Wanderings of JP 


After sometime JP again intervened and this time 
not in Party's internal ideological or policy 
conflict but in the arena of electoral politics 
itself. This was one of JP's most surprising turn 
arounds and would not be his last. JP had been 
denouncing the politics of parties. He favoured 
partyless democracy. But he neither showed by 
what logical or evolutionary steps he proposed to 
change parliamentary democracy into partyless 
democracy nor did he disclose any plan to 
transform. in a revolutionary manner, the 
existing polity, which he faulted, into the ideal 
system of his thinking. His position was wholly 
negative: 

The Western system of party democracy has not 
proved to be a success. 1 have no alternative to 
offer for the party system. But I clearly see its 
drawbacks and inadequacies. We will have to do 
serious thinking and find out an alternative. 

This is what JP had told the Socialist delegates 
at Betul. He neither gave any evidence of "serious 
thinking" nor even suggest any tentative 
transitional steps in the succeeding years.What he 
did was exactly the opposite of what he would 
have been rationally expected to do. 

The success of party democracy depends on 
healthy competition among parties committed to 
democratic principles and norms. It presupposes 
existence of parties based on policies and 
programmes. There, of course, always is and would 
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be an element of struggle for power. But a change 
of government would Involve also some change in 
policy and direction. If parties indulged only in 
the game of power, made opportunist alliances and 
blurred all distinctions of policy and programme, 
even party democracy was bound to fall. This was 
the assumption on which the Socialists worked after 
quitting the Congress. 

With the approach of the second general 
election JP became concerned about the electoral 
prospects of the PSP. He therefore came out of his 
"retirement" to proffer the PSP advice on a new 
electoral strategy to be pursued by it. In terms of 
the Gaya thesis of the PSP electoral adjustments 
with the Congress. the Communists and 
communalists had been ruled out. But there were 
some people like Asoka Mehta, for instance, in the 
PSP who desired electoral cooperation with the 
Congress. JP was opposed to this. What he 
desired was an electoral understanding with the 
CPI. VJas JP influenced by the Twentieth Congress 
of the Soviet Communist Party? Did he believe 
that changes were taking place in the Soviet Union 
and the Communist Movement which called for a 
reappraisal of his policy towards the Communists? 
Perhaps so. for in his conversations with Vlnoba 
on this subject. JP likened his new friendly 
approach to the Communists to Nehru's cordial 
approach to the Soviet Union in external affairs. 

Vinoba. it appears. was aware of the 
controversies among the Socialists. He had 
probably heard about the Gaya thesis. He said to 
JP that the thesis of the PSP at Gaya- would have to 
be changed. The PSP. however, did not change its 
Gaya thesis as Vinoba said it would have to do. 
Vinoba as a great Vedantist and intellectual spoke 
in logical terms. But the PSP was gradually 
mastering the art of adjustment and expediency. It 
had recourse to a permissive resolution. In many 
parts of the country the PSP followed JP's advice. 
In West Bengal its alliance with the Communists 
helped it to improve its strength in the State 
Legislature. In Maharashtra the PSP. as part of 
the Samyukta Maharashtra Samiti. won a 
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substantial electoral bonus and secured increased 
representation in the Bombay Assembly. It also 
captured several parliamentary seats. But on the 
whole the results of the new policy were extremely 
disappointing. It was not consistently followed 
as a deliberate policy everywhere. The PSP's 
overall performance v/as not upto JP's expectations 
at all. It got only 19 seats in the Lok Sabha and 
was neither able to displace the Communists as the 
largest single opposition party nor achieve the 
main JP objective of destroying the two-thirds 
majority of the Congress and cutting It down to 
size. The PSP could not secure a majority in any 
State. All that was achieved was a few more seats 
in the State Assemblies. 

Some of JP's anti-Communist friends like Mlnoo 
Masanl were concerned about this new turn in JP's 
politics. On behalf of the journal Freedom First, 
organ of the Indian section of the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom (which it was later revealed was 
being funded by the CIA) JP was interviewed on 
this issue. He denied that he had sought and had 
been given - any assurances about the new 
orientation of Communist policy. JP said that it 

would be "extraordinary naivete to ask for and 

accept" such assurances. However he did say that 

there were some "hopeful signs", and he felt that 

they should "welcome and encourage" them. 

In his aforesaid interview to Minoo Masani's 
Freedom First JP made the following points: 

(i) that his suggestion did not originate in 
any ideological consideration; 

(ii) that the Congress Party's one-party rule 
was destructive of democracy; 

(ill) that he wanted the legislature to 

faithfully reflect public opinion; and, 

finally, 

(Iv) that he wanted to strengthen the 

opposition and the PSP. 

In reply to another question he said he did not 
mind similar arrangements with other parties.^ 

Then followed a loaded question as to whether he 
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would not favour "the establishment of a 
broadbased party opposing the drift to state 
capitalism". JP agreed. But he felt that while he 
detested state capitalism he did not think that 
"private capitalism" was the alternative. He said 
that the most important problem of social 
engineering was one of "reconciling private 
enterprise with social purpose or good".^ 

IP's talk about electoral understanding between 
the PSP and the Communists brought the then 
Congress President U.N. Ohebar into the picture. 
He met JP to dissuade him from this course.Dhebar 
Informed JP that Kripalani and Asoka had met 
Nehru, and both felt that the Congress and the 
PSP must join hands for the good of the country. 
Dhebar did net tell JP "what his own or Panditjl's 
views were". In an article in Bhoodan JP reiterated 
his view that "one-party rule was undesirable”. He 
..therefore desired the independent existence and 
growth of the PSP. He considered that "essential 
for the proper functioning" of the democratic 
system.^ This did not conflict with his conviction 
that there could be cooperation between the two 
(ruling party and opposition), but it was for the 
Congress to make the first move. He thought any 
step taken by the PSP on its own would be 
"misunderstood" and would have "a bad effect” on 
the people. 

In the end Dhebar asked whether electoral 
agreement between the PSP and the CPI would not 
create "new difficulties" in bhoodan work. JP said 
that t^oodan had nothing to do with elections. 
Since JP had alrady discussed the matter with 
Vlnoba. there was no fear of any misunderstanding 
between the two Sarvodaya leaders and so the last 
potent argument of Dhebar failed to have any 
effect on JP.* 

JP certainly did not show any lack of 
enthusiasm at this stage. His advocacy was not 
ineffective. He gave a spirited reply to 
Jawaharlal Nehru's sarcastic remark about what 
the Prime Minister could do to build an 
opposition. JP also Issued an appeal, in his 
personal capacity, to the voters. He asked the 
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voters to throw out candidates who opposed "land 
reforms and fixation of ceiling and otherwise 
supported the vested interests".^ 

JP said that the Congress one-party rule was not 
good for democracy. It had to be ended. He did 
not want a party of totalitarian communism to 

become the alternative to the Congress. Nor did he 
wish the communal parties to play this role. The 
alternative to the Congress must believe not only 
in socialism but also in "nationalism and 
democracy". This automatically ruled out the CPI 
and the Jan Sangh or Hindu Mahasabha. He felt 

that the PSP alone could fill the bill. He made it 

clear again that his advocacy of the PSP-CPI 

alliance was not based on ideological or 
theoretical considerations. Its purpose was limited. 
It was to reduce the absolute two-thirds majority 
of the Congress and Increase the strength of the 
PSP. By the time of the next election an 
alternative would be in place, JP said.^ 

JP's disenchantment with the PSP was reflected 
in the bid he now made for a rapprochement with 
Lohia. JP's hasty unity move and Lohia's 
impulsive response were productive of no good. The 
negative result was due to mutual in¬ 
comprehension. JP hoped that Lohia would not 
raise difficult conditions and would, perhaps, let 
the united party continue on its zigzag, aimless 
course. Lohia, too, misunderstood JP. He felt sure 
that JP would return to active participation in 
politics and, hopefully, would take over the 
leadership on the basis of the policy of 
antl-Congressism. The burden of organizational 
helmsmanship was too much for Lohia and he would 
have been glad to be rid of it. Lohia would have 
loved to go back to his role as guide and 

philosopher of the party. The talks were, therefore, 
bound to fail and led to increase in the existing 
bitterness between the two wings of the Socialist 
Movement. JP rushed into the unity effort without 
assessing the mood of the PSP leaders and his own 
capacity to persuade them. It was quite wrong for 
Lohia to forget that the PSP was by far the larger 
party at that point of time and no matter how 
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great its demoralisation (his own party had not 
done too well elec tor ally) It could scarcely be 
expected to accept dictated terms.^ Even If the SP 
had been a larger party and the PSP a smaller 
one It would still not have accepted the entire 
Lohla terms. Yet some guarantee of oppositional 
stance was absolutely necessary In view of the 
recent past. Lohla would have been wise to offer 
unity on the basis of strong opposition to the 
Congress. The mode of merger with the KMPP was a 
good enough example of how practical success 
^ould be achieved In working out amalgamation of 
parties. The formation of the PSP was not on the 
basis of any prior acceptance of the Socialist 
Party's policy or constitution. Lohla had not then 
Insisted on the KMPP leaders' acceptance of the 
Panchmarhi address. It was done on the basis of 
the generalised phrasing of the Political Resolution 
adopted by the Panchmarhi convention. 

It was my. view then that the merger talks 
should have not been hastily Initiated in the first 
place, and having started them they should not 
have been allowed to be wrecked on the rock of 
impossible conditions. Apart from the harvest of 
estrangement it produced, the talks destroyed 
forever the fervour and the will to create a party 
of principled politics. Hereafter the desire for 
unity would crop up from time to time, it would be 
frustrated time and again and, increasingly, such 
psychological barriers would be created between 
the two parties that the PSP men would begin to 
think there was more in common between the PSP 
and Congress than between the PSP and SP. The 
Socialists of the Lohla school, with their opposition 
to the Congress fixed like the lodestar, would, 
thereafter prefer to explore the possibility of 
alliances elsewhere to fight the Congress rather 
than seek unity with their former comrades who 
never could sever the umbilical cord that connected 
them with the Congress. 

By 1959 JP had developed interest in the move 
that was being planned by his friend, Minoo 
Masani, in cooperation with Rajaji. Only sometime 
back JP hdd expressed the view that Nehru had 
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done nothing to introduce socialism. Now he 
apparently thought that the Congress had gone too 
far on the path of socialism. A check was 
necessary. Rajaji offered him the leadership of the 
new party, which JP, of course, refused. But he 
issued a statement welcoming the formation of the 
Swatantra Party. He said the country needed a two 
party system: one radical party which was the 
Congress and the other a conservative party. He 
hoped that the Swatantra Party would act as a 
"conservative alternative" to the Congress. He 
forgot what he had said only two years back. He 
then wanted a more Regressive alternative to the 
Congress. Now he desired a more conservative 
alternative, as if the Congress was suffering from 
a surfeit of radicalism. It was absolutely 
baffling to see the founder-leader of the Socialist 
Movement, who in recent years had become a 
passionate exponent of partyless democracy and 
had withdrawn from a party which relatively was 
full of idealistic young men and women, offer 
justification for the creation of a reactionary 
party of rajas, zamlndars and capitalists.^ JP of 
course could say that he was now a non-party 
man, a neutral elder statesman and could offer 
disinterested advice. But this did not convince his 
admirers. I had great personal love for JP. From 
provincial obscurity he had literally pushed me 
into limelight. I was familiar with his ways, his 
mode of thinking and his attitude to men and 
things. I could, therefore, understand his hurt 
feelings about Lohia. I could account for his 
having turned his back on the Socialists after the 
breakdown of his initiative on Socialist Unity in 
1957. 1 could even explain his drift into 

Sarvodaya. However, his welcome to the Swatantra 
Party absolutely stumped me. His new "political 
mobility" was incomprehensible to his Socialist 
colleagues and friends. 

Mlnoo's influence on JP had much to do with 
this. Also his momentary disillusionment with 
Nehru. V/hen he was asked how he came to attend 
the recent meeting at Madras at which Rajaji gave 
the name "Swatantra Party" to the proposed 
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conservative organisation, JP said that he 
happened to be in Madras at that time and he was 
asked by Rajaji to attend. He later tcld a press 
conference at Bangalore on June 6, 1959 that "a 

proper balance between conservatism and 
radicalism, that is between stability and change, 
is essential for the health of the society. "When 
this balance is upset one way or the other there 
is violent revolution or reaction.This is how I look 
at the latest political development in our 
country".’ JP stated that the present party 
position in the country was rather unbalanced. All 
talked of socialism and radicalism. The forces of 
stability and conservatism seemed to have no 
political expression at all. He was sure that these 
forces represented a very large section of the 
people. JP made it clear that communal parties 
were not conservative but reactionary. There was a 
world of difference between conservatism and 
reaction. 

JP pointed out that the Prime Minister, Nehru, 
had missed the point when he ridiculed Rajaji's 
forming a conservative party as pursuit of a 
chimera. Just as youth and age were two 
inevitable divisions of society, conservatism and 
radicalism were two natural political divisions. 
There were conservatives and radicals in every 
form of society and in every historical period. JP 
remarked that conservatism and radicalism did not 
connote so much socio-economic philosophies as 
attitudes of mind. V/ithout conservatism society 
would be like a boat without ballast, in danger of 
being upset by every gust or wind. JP stated that 
the Sarvodaya movement tried to make a 
non-partisan approach to the solution of the 
problems of society and aimed eventually at the 
establishment of a democracy without any parties. 
Nevertheless JP said he had always held that the 
party system which obtained at present in India 
could not work well without effective oppostion to 
the Government. JP made it clear that the views 
expressed by him on the new conservative party 
were his own. He would not commit the Sarva Seva 
Sangh or Acharya Vinoba Bhave to them. 
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JP further said that Rajajl was a wise person 
who might do everything to keep "undesirable 
elements" out of the new party. He welcomed the 
emphasis placed by the new party on trusteeship 
and said that he looked forward to the elaboration 
of that principle. JP said that it was the Congress 
that should have developed into a real 
conservative party in India. But, because of the 
powerful personality of Nehru, the Congress had 
come to be clothed in the garb of socialism. JP 
thought that a large number of Congressmen were 
really conservatives. He did now know what impact 
the new party would have on them. 

Masani's influence notwithstanding JP never 
wavered in his conviction that without land 
reforms no revolutionary transformation of our 
society was possible. If he was absolutely firm 
about any one issue till his death it was land 
reforms. But so emotional was his nature and so 
contradictory his momentary desires that only 
eighteen months after his fervent campaign of 
agrarian reforms and advocacy of electoral 
arrangements with the Communists, JP did not 
hesitate to bless the creation of a party which had 
declared Itself a sworn enemy of agrarian reforms. 
The following quotation from Mlnoo Masani, the 
most articulate spokesman of the Swantantra Party, 
will make the diametrically opposite Swatantra 
and JP positions clear: 

Ceiling on land holdings are meaningless and 
un-enforceable and they will be removed. They 
are inhibiting investment in the land. Our poor 
people do not ask whether their rice comes from 
a big or small producer: they simply want the 
rice. Now under the 17th Amendment of the 
Constitution if ycu had a farm of 200 acres and 
ceiling applicable to you was 20 acres, the 
excess could be taken away from you and the 
compensation paid could not be questioned in 
any court of law. If anyone thinks that in these 
circumstances a farmer owning 200 acres of land 
would spend money to Improve his holding and 
perhaps buy a tractor and other facilities to 
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increase output, then that person needs to have 
his head examined. We would repeal the 17th 
Amendment of the Constitution and all the 
lawless laws protected by this Amendment in the 
various States will then fall to the ground. 

The Swatantra views negated everything that JP 
had stood for. JP attached the greatest importance 
to agrarian reforms.‘*2 But that did not prevent 
his giving blessings to the Masanl party. 
Sometimes personal relations weighed more with JP 
(han policy and ideology. 

JP was always attracted by the concept of a 
two-party system, but he also was worried about 
the electoral law which gave vast majorities to the 
Congress on a minority of votes. He advocated 
electoral adjustments to overcome this hiatus. He 
never plumped unreservedly for proportional 
representation. 

. Masani, however, spoke against trying to 
create artificially a two party-system— after the 
Anglo-Saxon model and demanded introduction of a 
system of proportional representation. "It is better 
to recognise the differences in national 
temperaments and to provide safeguards against 
distortion of the popular will than to try and 
legislate all nations into a two-party system which 
will never come into effect merely through these 
measures, (i.e., election from single member 
constituencies based on the simple majority 
principle)" 

The Swatantra adventure of JP had occasioned 
widespread consternation among his admirers all 
over the country. But luckily his hobnobbing with 
the Swatantra Party was shortlived. Within a 
couple of months JP addressed the PSP Conference. 
He had ceased to be a member of the Party. He 
referred to the negotiations on the issue of 
cooperation in 1953. Having accepted socialism at 
Avadl only two years later, JP said, the 
Congress might have decided to renew the talks 
which broke down on the question of a definite 
socialist programme. But the Congress did not do 
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that. There was clearly a note of regret in his 
address to the PSP delegates over the failure of 
Nehru to carry out his "duty" to approach the PSP 
for cooperation. And then he threw out a new 
suggestion In his address to the Conference: That 
the socialist elements in the Congress should come 
out and coalesce with the PSP and other democratic 
socialist elements in the country to found "a new 
and powerful socialist party". Such a consummation 
would give the movement for socialism a "sweep" 
which it was lacking today on account of 
multiplicity of socialist parties. Needless to say 
that no "socialist" in the Congress chose to come 
out and no powerful socialist party ever came into 
existence. 

With the approach of the third general election 
JP made another foray into the field of "politics of 
parties" which he had resolved to shun. But this 
time the initiative was not his. It was the PSP 
Chairman, Asoka Mehta, who invited JP to attend a 
meeting of the PSP*s National Executive. JP 
declined the invitation. But he sent Mehta a letter 
expounding his views on election policy. He went 
back to his old theme of electoral adjustments 
among opposition parties. He underscored its non** 
ideological character by saying that the 
arrangement was open to the non-Communist 
Parties as well. He said that prior agreement on 
programmes should not be a necessary condition of 
these adjustments. JP did not think that a united 
front was necessary. The object was only to reduce 
the disproportionate Congress strength and make 
the Legislatures truly representative of public 
opinion. JP wrote: 

In the present, the opposition parties owe it to 
the people to so arrange among themselves, 
despite their own ideological and programmatic 
differences, as to give the voters a chance to 
correctly express themselves at the polls. it is a 
sign of political immaturity to think that parties 
in order to come to a working electoral 
arrangement, so as to avoid triangular or 
multiangular contests, must have a common 
ideological basis. 
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This was the last appeal JP would make for an 
electoral adjustment among opposition parties. It is 
curious that during 1956-1960, (that is, before the 
second and third general elections) Lohia stood for 
a policy of going it alone and pushed it with 
great determination no matter what the cost in 
terms of the deceleration of the rate of expansion 
of the party which he led. But it was even more 
curious that although Jayaprakash Narayan had 
detached himself from politics of parties, and had 
talked of entering the state of Vanaprastha in 

1959, took deep interest in electoral politics and 

especially, the PSP's election prospects. He 
defended his policy of adjustment among 

opposition parties with considerable passion. Lohia 
of course denounced the PSP's alliance as 
opportunist. JP did not much speak about Lohia 
publicly, but he once said that he certainly 
considered his "old old" friend's-o Rammanohar 
Lohia's—policy to be based on suspicion, and 
deplored his tendency "to imagine ghosts and 
skeletons" in every corner. Unlike Lohia, JP's 
objective was not total defeat and destruction of 
the Congress. He only worked to cut that party 
down to size. JP's advice to the Opposition 

therefore was no index of a permanently hostile 
attitude to the Congress. JP did not believe in 
adversary politics, much less confrontational 
politics. The fundamental difference between JP's 
attitude to the Congress and Lohia's attitude to it 
remained unbrldgable. JP continued to have good 
personal relations with Nehru and his two 
successors in office. For Lai Bahadur Shastrl his 
feelings were extremely warm. With Indira Gandhi 
also he was, in the early years at least, on 
cordial terms. JP did not Intervene in the 367 
poll. In Lohia there was then a doughty champion 
of electoral adjustments as an instrument of anti- 
Congressism — and not of post-electoral 
accommodation which JP always had in view, JP 
could have joined forces with Lohia to make the 
policy a complete success. But he was not willing 
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to work with Lohia or, may be, he was not 
worried about the Congress monopoly any more. 

It was at this point that JP seeqied to lose all 
Interest In electoral politics. In adjustment of 
seats among parties or the creation of a two party 
system. There Is a gap of nearly a decade In JP's 
political activity (1961-71). He engaged himself In 
conciliation efforts directed towards peace between 
Sheikh Abdulla of Jammu & Kashmir and the Ruling 
Party. He sought to bring about an understanding 
between the Federal Nagas—the rebels—and the 
Government. This was the greatest service which 
Jayaprakash Narayan rendered to the cause of 
national Integration. This was a creative activity 
which he performed silently. On both accounts he 
was denounced as a traitor by the Hindu fanatics 
of the RSS and other varieties. It was because his 
motives were above board that he could do It. It 
was the quality of his heart and not any logic 
that enabled him to do this. Logically speaking, 
he made many confusing statements about 
multi-nationality which went against everything 
that the Indian National Congress had sought to do 
since its birth, namely to fuse India Into a 
nation. JP, for Instance, said: 

India is a family made up of equal nations, a 
multi-national state. The Naga people are 
unquestionably a nation. All over the world 
there are states which are multinational. The 
United Klngddm Itself is one, containing English, 
Scottish, Welsh and Irish natlgns. There are 
also multiracial and multlrellglous states. 
Different nations may, and do, share a common 
citizenship and membership of one state. 

This was nothing but an endorsement of Dr. 
Adhlkarl's discredited nationality thesis of 1944. 
We had then denounced it as anti-national and as 
a mechanical and stupid application of the 
principle of nationality on language basis—a 
concept totally aUen to India's age old spirit. It 
was a perverse copy of Stalin's nationality thesis, 
although if KPS Menon's testimony is correct he 
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(Stalin) strongly criticised partition on the basis 
of religion. 

However, it cannot be said that this, was JP's 
firm and mature opinion. In fact in his 
innumberable utterances, carefully drawn 
statements and well-thought-out articles he had 
taken a different position. He argued in favour of 
Gandhi's concept of one nation. He concluded one 
of his essays as follows: 

An all-inclusive Indian nation is fundamentally 
different from a Hindu nation. Protagonists of 
each will necessarily follow different roads to 
national unity. Protagonists of the first concept 
would look upon all citizens of India, 

Irrespective of religion, language, etc., as 
"sons of the soil", while protagonists of the 
other (such as Mr. Golwalkar) would consider 
only Hindus sons of the soil and treat Muslims 
. and Christians as "aggressors."^ 

Jayaprakash, addressing the Second National 
Convention against Communallsm, on 28-29 December 
1968, again said that the RSS which was protesting 
that it was entirely a cultural organisation had 
apparently been "emboldened by the timidity of the 
secular forces" and had "thrown its veil" away 
and has emerged as the real power behind and 
the controller of the Jan Sangh. 

The secular protestations of the Jan Sangh will 
never be taken seriously unless it cuts the 
bonds which tie it so firmly to the RSS machine. 
Nor can the RSS be treated as a cultural 
organisation so long as it remains the mentor 
and effective manipulator of a political party . 

JP continued: 

It would therefore be a very valuable 
contribution of the forthcoming convention of 
national unity and democracy to clarify this 
issue. Continued andtiguity regarding it and the 
failure of the secular parties, who together form 
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an overwhelming majority of political opinion in 
the country« to face this issue have left the 
field unchallenged to the protagonists of "Hindu 
Rashtra" and Muslim separatism, causing grave 
danger to the unity of India and the character 
of the Indian nation. 22 

Although JP held strong views on the question of 
minorities in India and East Pakistan, and 
advocated taking of strong measures, including 
even use of force against East Pakistan. Nehru 
ultimately was always able to influence JP on 
this as other issues. 

On Tibet JP had on an earlier occasion allowed 
himself to be diverted to a condemnation alone of 
China. JP did not zero in on Nehru's wrong China 
policy in 1950. However his colleague, Lohia, who 
had functioned as AlCC Foreign Secretary and had 
studied the geopolitical aspect of our 

international borders, had early reacted to the 
menance that the Chinese Communist revolution 
posed to our Northern frontiers. He warned the 
country about the danger in ISAS-SQ itself. JP wa's 
then somewhat quiescent. He did not make Nehru's 
unthinking euphoria about China and the 

acceptance by him of the British-invented theory of 
Chinese suzerainty over Tibet—the real object of 
the British was to keep the Russians out—the 
target of his attack. Asoka too, was carried away 
by the vlctoVy of the Chinese Communists and 
hailed Mao as a "Path Finder". Lohia was much 
disturbed at that time over the non-support by his 
closest colleagues of his Tibetan policy. In 1959 
there was a revolt in Tibet which the Chinese 

crushed with .a heavy hand. Dalai Lama fled to 

India with his followers. It was now that JP woke 
up to the Tibetan cause and took it up in a big 
way. He spoke of "a sense of guilt" many of "us" 

feel for having supported the concept of 

"suzerainty" and for not having realised that in 
the Communist system there could be no place for 
the concept of "autonomy”. 

Let me reproduce his remarks in his own 
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language: 

V/hen China Invaded Tibet in 195P there was 
little information about what was actually 
happening. Nevertheless, even the meagre 

reports about China's armed intervention in 
Tibet brought forth spontaneous public 

indignation in this country. The affair, 

however, was hushed up at that time and some 
time later an agreement was signed between 

China and Tibet. It appeared that the wind had 
blown over. Public feeling in this country was 
not fully set at rest however and a certain 
uneasiness llgnered in the minds of the people; 
and a sense of guilt gnawed at the hearts of 
some of us that India had lent its great moral 
support to the imperialist concept of suzerainty 
of one nation over another. There was also a 
serious doubt in our minds whether under 
Communist rule it could ever be possible for any 
country, or region, to enjoy autonomy. 

In his reappraisal of Sardar Vallabhbhal Patel, 
Jayaprakash paid a fulsome tribute to Vallabbhai. 
JP mentioned the Sardar's letter to Nehru on Tibet 
in 1950 which "forcefully brought home to me the 
man's greatness". He praised the Sardar's 
"matchless mastery” of subjects which were not the 
particular focus of his Interest as also his 
"foresight". Sardar deserved the compliment. "Tibet 
was one of the subjects on which I had my 
differences with Jawaharlal", JP wrote in the same 
article. If JP had a serious difference of 
opinion with Nehru on the question of suzerainty, 
he neither expressed it publicly nor through 
private correspondence. It was not as if JP did 
not say anything on the Chinese occupation of 
Tibet in 1950. In his statement on the subject JP, 
of course, condemned the Chinese claims of 
sovereignty over Tibet and the use of force by 
Beijing, but he had not a word to say against 
Nehru's acceptance of the concept of Chinese 
suzerainty over Tibet. He nonchalantly remarked 
that the acceptance of the concept by India or 
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Britain was not "relevant". In point of fact 
India's acceptance was not only relevant, but it 
was the key factor in easing China's path. But JP 
then would not fault Nehru on this score. 

It pained me immensely in 1959.that JP failed to 
mention Lohia's timely warning, his criticism of 
Nehru's policy, his description of Chinese invasion 
as "baby murder", his repudiation of the 
suzerainty concept in relation to Tibet and the 
relentless campaign he waged to firm up our 
borders. Yet IP's mention of a "sense of guilt" 
showed that JP felt uneasy about the episode. It 
would have been generous of him to mention 
Lohia's correct stand.But the Lohla-JP relations 
had become so sour that he could not bring 
himself to paying Lohia a full - throated 
compliment till after his death. 

Apart from Tibet, in the years 1959>60 JP was, 
perhaps, in one of his most violent phases of 
anti-Communist and, especially, anti-China 
cogitation. Of course this phase did not last long. 
JP could not stick to a position except for a short 
while. Not sticking doggedly to an untenable 
position or an outdated dogma was certainly a 
virtue. But frequent shifting of ground by him 
confounded JPs friends and admirers and damaged 
his reputation as leader. Lack of firmness and 
determination is a vice and it cannot be dressed 
up as flexibility. In 1959-60 JP attacked Nehru's 
foreign policy, especially his China policy. He 
criticised Nehru's leaning on the Soviet Camp 
(which as a monolithic bloc was already a myth); 
he accused him of exhibiting weakness in relation 
to China. Then JP trained his gun on Krishna 
Menon. Could the Prime Minister find none other 
than Krishna Menon to represent "us" at the United 
Nations? He confessed that he thought Nehru's 
reliance on Krishna Menon "rather queer". On the 
Chinese nibbling at India's territory, JP used 
fighting words. Referring to Nehru's statement that 
he would not concede "even an inch of o^r land" 
to the Chinese. JP caustically asked: 

But the Chinese have forcefully occupied an area 
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of our land which cannot be measured in inches. 
What about it? I am compelled to say that if it 
may be necessary to recover it by fighting, let 
us fight. But I do want to emphasise that we 
should not close the door on negotiations to 
recover the lost territory, while we are seeing 
to it that they do not advance further. V/e will 
perhaps even be justified in saying that we 
shall not negotiate until they vacate their 
aggression. But I will not insist on it. I will, 
however, insist that they vacate the territory 
that belongs to us at least after the negotiations 
are over. If they do not do it, we may have no 
option but to drive (them) out by force. 

How far was JP prepared to go in supporting the 
Government after the Chinese attack? A pressman 
asked him about the likelihood of his joining the 
Government. JP said that he would "not assume any 
office in any national Government unless that 
Government was committed to the principle of 
non-violence." He admitted that *"the forces of 
non-violence are pitifully unprepared yet to offer 
effective defence." If the Indian people as a whole 
accepted the philosophy of non-violence, "they win 
be unconquerable," he added. 

JP was apparently much impressed by the CPI's 
condemnation of the Chinese invasion of Indian 
territory. He said that the resolution of the 
Communist Party of India on the Chinese 
aggression was of great significance. He said that 
if the change was not merely opportunistic it 
would be of historic Importance. The Communist 
Party of India would appear to have broken with 
the international Communist movement. "Marshall 
Tito did it effectively. Mr. Gomulka almost did it. 
But he was caught between the devil and the deep 
sea — Germany and the Soviet Union". On the 
question whether the Indian Communist Party's 
break was merely tactical, induced by the domestic 
factors* or whether it was an enduring one, he 
would reserve opinion. 

Even so JP did not react to the Chinese 
aggression as strongly as Lohia. It did not seem 
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to affect him profoundly. However something 
snapped in Lohla In November 1962. He felt the 
humiliation of the nation deep inside him. 

JP's attitude was comparatively cool. Two years 
later he began to advocate a policy of 
conciliation and demanded that India show an 
awareness of China's "interests". He even 
suggested a territorial concession. It was 
difficult to harmonise what he said in 1959 with 
what he advocated in 1964. 

The Right parties had constantly indulged in 
sabre rattling in Parliament during 1959-62. In 
this they were definitely influenced more by 
America's anti-China policies and antipathy to 
Krishna Menon than by India's strategic interests. 
Unfortunately JP also joined the Rightist chorus. 
Some apologists have even argued that the 
anti-Krishna Menon lobby in Parliament and 
outside whipped up opinion into such a fury that 
it literally pushed Nehru into an unprepared 
war.^0 Lohia's considerations were geopolitical. 
Lohia was consistent on the border issue. While he 
asked for a firm and steady policy, he did not 
indulge in war mongering nor favoured emotional 
outbursts on this vital issue such as announcing 
military action to expel the Chinese through a 
press conference (as Nehru did). Lohia suggested 
a number of measures to strengthen India's 
position in the vborder areas. When Chou En lai 
visited India, it was said authoritatively that 
Krishna Menon favoured a deal involving 
"exchange" of the Aksai Chin territory for 
China's acceptance of the MacMahon line. Now two 
years later JP pushed for exactly this solution. 
Then what was Krishna Menon's guilt in JP’s eyes 
in 1960? It is difficult to understand JP's shifts 
on the India-Chlna dispute within two years of the 
outbreak of the border conflict. JP said in 1964: 

What is needed is a political settlement, a 
compromise. India must recognise China's 
interests. China needs Aksai Chin. That is the 
only territory which connects Sinkiang with Tibet * 
China likewise must understand and appreciate 
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India's case. Only In that spirit is a settlement 
possible. The reason I am saying this is that 
parliament and the government would be guided 
by public opinion. We have a democracy and 
even a great leader like Nehru could not flout 
public opinion. Therefore, it is necessary that 
public opinion is created in this country for a 
negotiated settlement of the border dispute based 
on "give and take", and on a consideration of 
the interests of both India and China. Perhaps 
it is easier for a Sarvodaya worker like me to 
help in the creation of public opinion because I 
do not have to go to the people and ask for 
their votes. 

JP's suggestion that others, perhaps, opposed a 
territorial sellout for electoral reasons was not 
fair. Lohia was dead set against such solutions 
(territorial concessions) whether in 1959 or 1962 or 
1964. He was opposed to the Kutch agreement on 
the same ground. (The Tribunal awarded the 
strategically important part of Rann of Kutch to 
Pakistan). JP's excursions in the field of strategy 
were unfortunate. Lohia had a firmer grasp of the 
strategic realities, and never allowed his dreams 
of universal concord, which he desired as much as 
anyone else, to colour his view of the geopolitical 
reality. 

Now that Lohia moved towards a policy of 
opposition unity and electoral adjustments (in 
1963-64) JP withdrew from the field completely. His 
relations with Lalbahadur Shastri were extremely 
cordial. The basis was neither his policy noi 
programme; it was the warmth of their personal 
relations. 1 do not think caste feeling came in 
here as some alleged at that time. JP's remarks on 
the transition from Nehru to Shastri give us a 
valuable Insight into the working of his mind. JP 
complimented Kamaraj, "the great son" of Madras 
on the wisdom and leadership exercised by him 
during the days of transition. He brought about 
the change, JP said, "peacefully, with good will 
and amity on all sides." JP was hopeful that "the 
prophets of doom" who were predicting that "the 
new government established in Delhi will not last 
long" would be falsified. What our country needs 
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more than anything else Is stability at the 
Centre". JP expressed the above sentiments in the 
course of his speech to the Sarvodaya Conference 
in Madras on June 28, 1964, held soon after 
Shastrl took over as Prime Minister.32 As to Lohla, 
after some initial friendly gestures, Lohla had 
fallen back on an oppositional stance after 
Shastrl's bungling on the question of dropping the 
word "Hindu” from the name of the Kashi 
Vishwavidyalaya. 33 On Kutch' and Indo-Pakistan 
war Lohia was the foremost critic of the policy of 
Shastrl. He opposed the Kutch agreement and 
denounced it as a surrender. He ridiculed 
Shastrl's statement about the march on Lahore and 
his subsequent failure to live up to his high 
sounding words. But JP's line was completely 
different. He supported Shastrl's agreement with 
Pakistan on the Kutch issue. JP said it was not "a 
surrender", but was on the contrary "a diplomatic 
triumph for the Prime Minister" (Shastrl). His 
cordial relations with Shastrl influenced his 
attitude so much that when a conflict broke out 
over Kashmir JP took a surprisingly tough line 
towards Pakistan and in a statement said. 

It is the plain duty of the Government of India 
under these conditions to eliminate this threat 
from Pakistan by all means at its command, and 
I fully support the measures that have been 
taken to this end. ^4 
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Lohia — Jayaprakash Relationship 


It would be, I think, appropriate to pause here 
and take a bird' s eye view of JF' s career at this 
point. Neither JP’s thinking nor his politilCal 
career ever followed a straight line course. Both 
zigzagged constantly like the meandering s of a 
large river flowing through the plains. Sometimes 
it reverses its courses and takes backward turns. 
Then it resumes its course again. But through all 
these twists and turns its general orientation is 
clear. The same was true of JP's political career. 

JP was Impressionable, at times even gullible. 
His heart held sway over his intellect. It often led 
him astray. Although in public life for a long time, 
JP was very thin skinned. He took offence quickly. 
He also forgave equally promptly. He often made 
contradictory and bewildering pronouncements. But he 
was neither insincere nor a double dealer nor a 
double talker. VJhatever he felt at a particular 
point of time strongly and honestly, he gave 
expression to it with his characteristic lucidity 
and passion. He never wavered in his final 
objectives: end of imperialism and achievement of 
national independence; establishment of an 
egalitarian society; communal harmony and equal 
citizenship; world peace and universal 
brotherhood. 

Like many dedicated leftist leaders of those 
years, JP, who was under the spell of both Marx¬ 
ism and intense patriotism, was a champion of vlo* 
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lent revolution, and held that during tne transition 
to a new society a dictatorship of the proletariat was 
a necessary evil. But even before his final 
abandonment of these orthodox Marxist beliefs, and 
adoption of non-violence, democracy and 
decentralisation of poliLical and economic power, JP 
felt intensely drawn towards Gandhi. It was only 
his flaming patriotism and ardent desire to throw 
the British out that led him into the pathways of 
violence in the years 1940-44. During these years 
JP was the supreme symbol of resistance to 
imperialism. He Inspired countless number of young 
people to action. Aruna Asaf All, who was herself 
the "flame of the August revolution", looked upon 
him as the hero of the revolt. 

It was during the VJar that JP was 
disillusioned with orthodox Marxism. He soon came 
to acquire a burning faith in democracy and civil 
liberties.'! JP gave up the concepts of dictatorship 
and centralisation and became a devotee of 
multi-party democracy as against one-party state. 
But he did not stop here. Gradually he began to 
lose interest in traditional party politics and 
elections. He swore by partyless democracy. He 
later explained that he thought that a non-party 
state was only a distant possibility, something for 
the future. 2 In the short run he would not 
countenance destruction of a multi-party 
democracy. 

JP stressed the need for a strong opposition as 
a condition of the survival of democracy. But he 
did not relish politics of confrontation with the 
Nehru Congress. He continued to harbour a belief 
in the necessity of a national consensus. In other 
words he wanted to restrict and confine the area 
of competitive politics. His aim was to moderate 
party conflicts. On land reforms, labour intensive 
economy and village regeneration JP did not 
revise his views after 1948. JP cherished, above 
all, a moral society, a public life cleansed of 
corruption and self-seeking. 
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Towards the end of his life he was sucked into 
the politics of confrontation. He performed his role 
without much relish; for him it was more a matter 
of duty. He was truly a reluctant leader of the 
opposition if ever there was one. It is noteworthy 
that he was free from all sentiments of revenge. 
He could graciously pardon his enemies. The sight 
of suffering—whether individual or collective- 
melted his heart. He was perhaps not—Vajradapi 
Kathorani*—steel-willed, but he was certainly 
Mrldooni Kusumadapi— tender—hearted. 

When Mrs. Gandhi lost the poll in 1977 there 
was a surge of sympathy in his heart for the 
defeated daughter of his "Bhai”. Having no trace 
of vindictiveness in him, he could pardon Indira 
Gandhi for her having put him in a detention 
camp. As a token of his sympathy he handed over 
to Indira Gandhi the old, personal correspondence 
between his wife Prabhavati and Kamala, Indira 
Gandhi's mother. 

In view of JP's known generosity of spirit, why 
did he harden his heart towards Lohia? Why did he 
not relent and make a magnanimous gesture to 
him? Was it rivalry? But did not Lohia always 
recognise his leadership potential? Was it, then, 
mutual incomprehension or wounded feelings? 

To me therefore JP-Lohia relationship was an 
enigma. In 1954 JP criticised many of Lohia's 
views as "wrong-headed**, disapproved of his manner 
of conducting debate and called hliT' methods 
"unfortunate". Lohia criticised "not idea^, but 
men, and imputed motives", JP said. He even 
accused Lohia of wrecking the Party. JP* then, 
wanted to discriminate between the Congress and 
the Communists. He clearly showed preference for 
the Congress against the Communists in 
contradistinction from Lohia *s equal Irrelevance 
policy. JP particularly attacked Lohia's 
"extraordinary vanity". 5 There could be no 
question- of "my going back to politics", JP had 
written to Surendra Dwlvedy in answer to the 
latter *s request to him to resume organisational 
responsibiUty.^ But within a year he aeUvely 
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Intervened in the Party dispute; and backed Asoka 
against Lohia and me. If Lohia had not been 
involved it is difficult to believe that he would 
have sided with Asoka against me. It was obvious 
that JP intensely disliked my supporting the Lohia 
political line. Further, he himself proposed a 
resolution on Lohia's exclusion from the PSP on 21 
July 1955. And yet exactly two years after JP had 
second thoughts. He now boldly initiated unity 
talks with Lohia! 

Lohia had bitterly criticised JP's response to 
Nehru's offer of cooperation. He did not like JP's 
decision to devote himself to bhoodan. Lohia 
thought the influence of Nehru and Vlnoba on JP 
was harmful. He never ceased making efforts to get 
JP back into "politics of change." Lohia said that 
Jayaprakash was the "main force behind my 
expulsion from the Praja Socialist Party, but I 
have no grudge on that ground and I must say 
that he is a mass man capable of big good as well 
as big harm."^ 

Lohia described JP as a "capable oarsman", 
and said: "A paralysed Jayaprakash had been 
and will be a danger to the nation while an 
activised and radical Jayaprakash can become a 
powerful force in reconstructing the country".^ 

Although the talks with JP in 1957 failed, 
Lohia was extremely glad that the two of them 
were on "talking terms" again. Lohia was both a 
man of thought and action. He had great virtues. 
Yet he felt within himself a lack of something, 
perhaps, a certain absence of charisma or magnet¬ 
ism without which nobody could become a successful 
leader. In Lohia' s opinion JP possessed this quality. 
"There is an emotional bond between you and the 
country. You alone can be the nation' s leader and can 
further the cause of socialism", Lohia had written 
to JP on 30 March 1954. He did not change his 
view in regard to JP's potentiality as leader. But 
while JP had this halo of leadership around him, 
he had many defects and shortcomings. The biggest 
was his indecisiveness, and also his intellectual 
and spiritual subservience to Nehru. Lohia had 
cut off the apron strings way back in 1947, or 
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perhaps in 1942.^ 

It is not as if Lohia did not try to argue JP 
into resuming leadership of the Socialist 
Movement. But his attempts were unsuccessful. One 
such attempt he made at the time of the formation 
of the SSP. 

On July 14, 1964, Lohia met JP, and the two 

discussed the political situation in the country 
after Nehru's death. Lohia said that between 
Jayaprakash and himself there was a friendship of 
30 or 40 years standing. "There are of course 
differences in our thinking. But these differences 
are only 10 to 12 years old". Lohia desired that 
Jayaprakash should join the newly-formed SSP 
where he would find many people "brought up in 
the Jayaprakash tradition". Lohia significantly 
added that if Jayaprakash returned to 
revolutionary politics what more could he wish? He 
would feel fulfilled. Lohia also described 
Jayaprakash as "the natural leader of the new 
SSP".0 

Before his death Lohia had renewed his forlorn 
bid to persuade JP to return to active politics. 
Lohia thought JP had a mass appeal and could do 
much more effectively what he had been trying to 
do in the previous four or five years. Before he 
could translate his intended initiative—to my mind 
hopeless—into reality, Lohia was snatched away 
by death. JP indeed paid a moving tribute to 
Lohia. But JP and Lohia alive could not cooperate 
in the cause of socialism. There were subtle 
psychological factors and Inflated egos which made 
this impossible. The two undoubtedly felt an 
irresistible attraction towards each other. And yet 
they could not become effective political partners, 
complementing and supplementing each other, with 
the result that no progressive political instrument 
could be forged for the country's renewal. There 
was no outstanding leader to force the two to 
work in tandem for the sake of India's suffering 
people. Acharya Narendra Deva was a respected 
politician, but he had no mass appeal nor was he 
a man of action. He could not do what Gandhi did 
in the case of Nehru and Patel. Lohia's ambition 
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was to harness JP, the old warhorse, to the 
chariot of the Socialist policies and programmes as 
conceived and formulated by him. But JP was too 
proud to ditto Lohia' s views— the question of 
rightness was irrelevant. And yet, perhaps, it 
flattered and soothed JP that Lohia should pursue 
the idea. It must have kept alive JP' s 
self-confidence which stood the nation in good 
stead in 1974-77. 

After my election to the Lok Sabha from Bihar in 
1964 I had many occasions to meet JP and we 
resumed our old intimate relationship. His warmth 
was undiminished. He expressed admiration for my 
work in Parliament. He particularly appreciated my 
practice of keeping in touch with the people in the 
constituency. This was unusual in Bihar. 
Congressmen and others visited the constituencies 
only once in five years. JP had a net work of 
Sarvodaya Centres in the Monghyr—Banka area and 
through it kept an eye on my activities. His charm 
still had the same power for me. I always had a 
peculiar feeling of well being in his company. 
Perhaps he had a subtle way of putting people at 
ease, of enhancing their self-esteem, or tickling 
their pride. Anyway he showed that he cared for 
me. But 1 saw no change in his basic approach to 
politics. He seldom talked of Lohia. He did not 
enthuse over the SVD, Governments, and I could 
well understand his reserve, which, as a matter of 
fact, 1 also shared. In 1967 many of my colleagues 
wanted to pressurise JP into becoming a 
presidential candidate. It was a vain hope. I 
knew he would not agree. Some friends met him in 
this connection twice. I also talked to him. But 
he declined to stand. Not only this; as we have 
seen he Issued statements and wrote letters in 
support of Zakir Hussain's candidature. How far it 
influenced the actual voting 1 am unable to say. 
but it was certainly a blow to Lohia's Grand 
Design.^ 

Even as JP dropped the advocacy of opposition 
cooperation after Nehru's death, Lohia stepped 
forward as the most articulate champion of this 
policy. His object was not to woo or be wooed by 
the Congress, but to destroy it as a party so that 
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a new party system could be raised after Its 
demise. In the final objective he sharply differed 
from JP who never ceased to visualise cooperation 
with the Congress—even after opposing it in 
elections! 

The question naturally springs to mind as to 
why Lohia» with clarity, determination and other 
qualities, was not able to provide effective 
leadership. Lohia wanted to introduce fundamental 
changes in the social order. His caste policy was 
a challenge to the three-thousand year old 
hegemony of the upper castes. And yet he could 
not evoke that elemental response from the 
suppressed masses. He was a bad tactician. He did 
not concentrate on one single attractive issue. He 
simultaneously tried to activate several fronts and 
alienated many people, especially the dominant 
middle class, of which Nehru was the supreme 
symbol in his days of unchallenged power. 

Lohia's caste policy was but a logical 
extension of the doctrine of special treatment 
embodied in the Constitution and its first 
amendment. He wanted destruction of caste, not its 
preservation. A caste leader, on the contrary, 
exploits his caste people for advancing his own 
interests. Lohia's approach was fundamentally 
different from that of castelst leaders. At best 
Lohia could claim some sympathy from the 
backward people. He did not wield power, and so 
the kind of identification which Indira Gandhi 
achieved and the loyalty which she continued to 
evoke from harijans and others till after her 
death, Lohia could not. In the nature of things he 
could not evoke primordial, tribal loyalty among 
the backward, or non-dwija castes which leaders 
emerging from those particular castes were able to 
do. (Ambedkar, Charan Singh and Jagjivan Ram). 
Lohia had a clear mind, he was also firm in his 
purpose, and he had, besides, the will to power 
(not to be confused with the desire for personal 
power). But he did not inspire confidence in Party 
leaders. They thought he was a gadfly type, a 
rebel, and not an organisation man. He possessed 
great personal charm, but not the born leader's 
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appeal which JP had in full measure. Earlier the 
leaders of the Socialist Party's State units and, 
subsequently, leaders of the Opposition felt 
insecure with Lohia. With JP they all felt secure 
and comfortable. 

After Lohia's death (owing to the bungling of 
the doctors at the VJillingdon Hospital in New 
Delhi) a meeting was held at the Delhi 
Crematorium. Sanjiv Reddy, Speaker of the Lok 
Sabha, presided. JP made a soulful speech. He 
literally broke down. In death differences were 
forgotten, and only the memory of friendship 
remained. From the point of view of the people 
their partnership in life would have been much 
more helpful than sympathy after death. But very 
curious has been the working cf the Indian mind 
down the ages. 

After Lohia' s departure from the political 
scene, JP acknowledged that he was wrong on 
many questions and that Lohia was right. 
Thus he said publicly that Lohia's evaluation of 
Nehru was more correct. I had accompanied JP on 
his visit to the Kurukshetra University in 
November 1974. On the way we talked of the past. 
I asked him specifically about Vinoba Bhave. He 
generously admitted that Lohia and I were right 
about Vinoba, and that the latter was not a 
revolutionary in the tradition of Mahatma Gandhi. 

After 1972 the counliy began Lo drift into 
authoritarianism. Lohia's absence was keenly 
felt. It was at this critical point that JP stepped 
into the breach. Acharya Kripalani was too old, 
and he was unable to lead the people. The 
"leader touch" was not just there in Dada Kripalani 
who was an abrasive personality. JP rose to the 
occasion and came forward to lead the people—as 
Lohia always said he could**-and once again»after 
1942—JP showed qualities of firm leadership, ^t was 
largely through his efforts that democracy was 
restored in our country. The country's debt to JP 
is Incalculable. But of this later: it constitutes 

the theme of the last part of this book. 
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15 

An Attempt at a Presidential 

Coup d’etat ? 


The year 1968 saw the break up of the non- 
Congress Governments in some major States. But the 
erosion of the Congress which had begun after the 
Chinese attack and had culminated in its defeat in 
a large number of States in 1967 continued 
unabated. The 1969 mid-term poll did not register 
a Congress recovery in the Punjab, UP, Bihar and 
West Bengal. Despite the differences within the 
Left Front, the challenge to it from the Right 
parties and the Congress was so feeble that it was 
returned to power in West Bengal with an 
increased majority. Also in other States which went 
to the polls, with the exception of Uttar Pradesh, 
there was a reduction in the Congress strength. 

The erosion of the Congress base did not, 
however, induce any heart searching within the 
Congress. The internal consensus of the Nehru era 
had virtually broken down. 

The question ot choosing the Congress President 
for the next Session created some ripples within 
the Party. Obviously Kamaraj could not continue as 
President indefinitely. A successor had to be 
found. Ultimately, Indira Gandhi agreed to the 
candidature of Nijalingappa, who was then the 
Chief Minister of Karnataka. He resigned his office 
to take over the Presidentship of the Congress 
Party. Virendra Patil replaced him as Chief 
Minister. 

The Faridabad Session over which the 
Karnataka leader presided was uneventful. It did 
not provide any policy fireworks. Some leftist 
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critics discerned an anti-socialist bias in the new 
President's speeches and statements. NijaUngappa 
was not able to win the confidence of the Prime 
Minister. Since he was a member of the so-called 
Syndicate, Mrs. Gandhi did not trust him.’ But the 
two somehow managed to get along. An uneasy 
truce between the different Congress factions 
continued for some time. S.K. Patll, who had been 
beaten in the 1967 parliamentary poll by George 

Fernandes, returned to the Lok Sabha in a 
by-election from Gujarat. He made some rash 
statement about "turning the tables" in Delhi. 
Later of course he disowned the statement. But 
this convinced nobody. Patil's utterances stoked 
the fire of Mrs. Gandhi's suspicions. His denial 

was not likely to put Mrs. Gandhi at ease. She 

sensed that in the eyes of the Syndicate she was 
on "probation". 

Mrs. Gandhi's position seemingly was not 

strong. She herself was uncertain about her 
future course. The old Congress leaders did not 
really accept her as leader. They had hoped to 
manipulate her. However, Mrs. Gandhi was a 
strong-willed leader. She resented the old leaders' 
patronising attitude. She made silent but strenuous 
efforts to strengthen her position within the Party. 
The rivalries manifested themselves in the keenly 
contested elections to the Congress Parliamentary 
Party's Executive. The power conflict in the 
Ruling Party was given an ideological overtone by 
Mrs. Gandhi's supporters (called by the media the 
Kitchen Cabinet).. This tactic gradually affected 
the Opposition parties. Lohia's effort had been to 
maintain unity of the Opposition and at the same 
time Induce a faction of the Congress to revolt. 
Things did not work out that way. Or. Zakir 
Hussain's sudden death on 3 May 1969 created a 
vacancy In the office of the President. It had to 
be filled. 

The setting of the Presidential election was 
Intriguing: inner-party tension within the ruling 
Congress was mounting everyday. 2 Things were 
hotting up. The delicate balance created by the 
1967 elections within the Party and between parties 
had become shaky. Various forces were contending 
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for power. Indira wanted to establish the primacy 
of her office and through It her own primacy. The 
Syndicate wanted to assert the rights of the 
organization and Its organs which they happened 
to control. It was determined to use the 
Presidential election to put Indira Gandhi in her 
"proper” place, if not remove her from office. The 
attention, therefore, was now focused on Bangalore. 
There the Congress Working Committee, AlCC and 
Central Parliamentary Board were scheduled to 
meet in July. 

Indira made the first move. She got the 
Working Committee to discuss her "stray thoughts" 
on' economic policy which she had put down in the 
form of a letter to Fakhruddin All Ahmad. She 
herself stayed back because of "illness". She 
evidently hoped to divide her opponents and cash 
in on her "progressive programme." But the 
discussion was cut short on the advice of Kamaraj, 
and sbe was authorised to go ahead.J The show-* 
down came on 12 July when the Central 
Parliamentary Board met to consider the Congress 
Presidential candidate. 

On the issue of Presidential candidate the 
Congress Parliamentary Party had in the past 
twice acted in 'defiance of Jawahailal Nehru's 
wishes. Rajendra Babu was a veteran nationalist 
leader. He was popular with the rank and file of 
the Congress Parliamentary Party. The names which 
Nehru sponsored were, comparatively, unacceptable 
to the Congress. Rajaji had let down the nation in 
1942. Radhakrishnan, though an eminent 
philosopher came, nowhere near Rajendra Prasad in 
terms of sacrifice. He did not even give up his 
knighthood as Rabindranath Tagore had done. 
Nehru was therefore unable to disregard the 
strong sentiment in the Congress on the issue of 
Rajendra Prasad's candidature for the office of the 
President both in 1950 and 1957. 

However, Nehru's position as the Congress 
leader was unchallenged. He was the annolnted 
successor of Mahatma Gandhi. He suffered neither 
from a sense of insecurity nor inferiority. He could 
afford to yield graciously without "loss of face". 
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Mrs. Gandhi's case was different. The Congress 
Parliamentary Party in voting her as leader had 
voted for the Nehru name. She was the daughter of 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Her contribution to the building 
up of the Congress organization was insignificant. 
Each of the Syndicate bosses had spent his whole 
life time in the service of th<c Congress. They were 
indeed not very attractive figures and did not 
possess the charisma which Mrs. Gandhi had 
inherited. Nevertheless, Mrs. Gandhi politically 
was still an unknown quantity. She had yet to 
prove her capacity for independent leadership. 

At the Bangalore CPB meeting the anti-Indira 
faction resolved by a majority to make Sanjiva 
Reddy the Congress Presidential candidate. 
Chavan's vote was decisive. If he had not voted 
with the Syndicate and Desai, there would have 
been a tie. Then Mrs Gandhi would have scope to 
manoeuvre. Indira was angry with Chavan. She did 
not trust Sanjiva Reddy. She thought he v/ould be 
a thorn in her side as President. She did not 
think he would act as a constitutional head of the 
state. She was afraid he would intrigue against 
her from his position of vantage. She opposed his 
name. But Mrs. Gandhi was overruled. She had 
put forward the name of Jagjivan Ram for tactical 
reasons. She knew the aversion of Morarji and 
others for Jagjivan Ram. So she pressed his name 
to gain the sympathy of the scheduled rastes and 
their representatives in the various Legislatures. 

The Syndicate had thrown a guantlet and she 
felt that she could net afford to yield. Mrs. 
Gandhi was already suffering from a gnawing 
sense of insecurity. Now she felt that her 
position and future were threatened. And she 
acted in a most unexpected and unpredictable 

manner. Her decision to switch sides baffled 
everybody. 

At this point clarity disappears and the 

situation becomes confused and murky. 

Let us look at the Opposition now. A warning is 
.necessary. Human memory is a tricky affair. 
Unless we make a constant reference to 
contemporary accounts, one is very likely to be 
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Influenced by hindsight. Things appear simple and 
clear in retrospect when they are really messed 
up. Besides, when we talk of the PSP, or the 
Swatantra Party we are apt to forget that these 
collective entities are in a way non-existing 
abstractions. Within each party there are diverse 
and shifting points of view. People react to 
changing situations. Decisions are a result of give 
and take, of subtle adjustments and compromises. 

As in 1967 attempts were made by various 
opposition leaders, including myself, to persuade 
JP to stand for Presidentship. JP however opted out 
before anybody could react to the suggestion.^ JP 
in telegrams to the SSP, CPI and Swatantra party 
General Secretaries on 7 July 1969 (from Calcutta) 
said he was not a candidate. He protested that his 
name was being dragged in by the opposition.^ It 
was discovered later that neither Indira Gandhi 
nor Balraj Madhok of the Jan Sangh were prepared 
to support JP as a unanimous all-party or 
opposition candidate respectively. 

Earlier, towards the close of the Budget Session 
of 1969 Minoo Masanl had met me in the inner lobby 
of the Lok Sabha and asked me whether I had 
given thought to a joint Presidential candidate. He 
said: Why not support Girl? He is a good Liberal.^ I 
did not know Giri personally. But I knew that 
Masani and Giri had been friends as far back as 
the thirties. 1 told Masani that I could not give a 
reaction there and then; I would have to consult 
my colleagues. Raj Narain, who was in the Rajya 
Sabha, was also in his favour. Just as he had 
been sympathetic to Zakir Hussain in J967. But I 
refused to commit myself. I would have liked 
formal consultations among the Opposition as in 
1967. But the situation in 1969 was different. The 
differences within the Opposition had aggravated. 
The shadow of the conflict within the Congress had 
fallen on the Opposition. It was now badlv 
divided, the Right parties being sympathetic to tne 
Syndicate and the Communist Parties showing 
admiration for Mrs. Gandhi. 

Hiren Mukerji, S.M. Banerjee and Jyotlrmoy 
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Bosu Issued a statement taking strong exception to 
Reddl's candidature. They made great play on the 
sanctity of the Speaker's office.7 

"Mr. Girl's sponsorship is still linked with 
Mrs. Gandhi and Mr. Sanjlva Reddi's with the 
Syndicate. The two contestants are said to be in 
the field with ominous persistence." a newspaper 
repotted on 8 July 1969.^ 

When Mrs. Gandhi began to sound various 
leaders in May she had mentioned Girl's name 
among others. She named Swaran Singh, Jagjivan 
Ram, Sanjlva Reddi, Nijallngappa and 
Morarjlbhai as possible candidates. Thereupon 
Masani conveniently forgot his encounter with me 
and dropped Girl like a hot potato. From his 
memoirs it appears that another reason, perhaps, 
for this volte face was Rajaji's opposition to Girl. 
Rajaji feared that Girl would be "a good rubber 
stamp" for the Congress.^ 

The SSP was then having a Camp meeting in 
South Bihar. The National Committee of the Party 
met there separately to consider the question of 
the ensuing Presidential election. I wanted the 
Committee to lay down only the general principle 
of evolving a common candidate, and tu authorise 
some representatives of the party to hold 
consultations with other Opposition parties. But 
just at this juncture Girl announced his 
independent candidature against the official 
Congress nominee, Sanjlva Reddi.‘*0 A section of our 
Party was enthusiastic over Girl. Bhola Prasad 
Singh was the most vociferous among Girl's 
supporters. They thought that Girl was a real 
Opposition candidate and our adopting him as 
candidate would give a correct lead to the other 
opposition parties, and the entire opposition would 
then rally round him, including some 
Congressmen. I was afraid that Glri might opt out 
of the contest should Indira Gandhi put pressure 
on him. At that point of time nobody imagined that 
(whatever the Internal differences) Mrs. Gandhi 
would raise a standard of revolt against her 
Party's official candidate and support V.V. Girl. 
Everybody thought Sanjlva Reddy was the 
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candidate of the United Congress. But despite my 
reservations the SSP National Committee decided to 
back Giri and asked me to leave for Delhi 
immediately, meet Girl and get a promise from him 
that he would under no circumstances withdraw 
from the contest. 

Upon arrival in Delhi, I telephoned Girl and 
suggested that we meet the next morning. But he 
was extremely eager to see me and asked me to 
come over immediately. When we met, he hugged me 
and said: "You are a man to be reckoned with". 
That he would be happy if 1 and my Party 
supported his candidature. That only increased my 
uneasiness. 1 conveyed to him our apprehensions 
and he emphatically said that "nothing would 
persuade him to withdraw from the contest, not 
even Brahma (God)". To Raj Narain, who had 
talked to him from Dhanbad, he said the same 
thing. After this the SSP leadership gave Giri its 
formal support and the entire party wholeheartedly 
plunged into the campaign. 

N.G. Goray and Charan Singh, Chairman of the 
PSP and BKD respectively, in a joint statement 
said that both the parties were of the opinion that 
the two candidates in the field, Sanjiva Reddi and 
V.V. Girl -- who had declared his candidature 
immediately after the Bangalore decision—were 
Congress candidates, one "official", the other 
"non-official". ’2 

The CPI was the first to declare its support to 
Giri. The CPl-M was undecided at this stage. 
Meanwhile, Surendra Dwivedy called a meeting of 
the opposition leaders. He also met me personally. 
But my hands were tied by our decision to support 
Girl. The meeting was therefore infructuous. 
Subsequently, the BKD, the Jan Sangh and the 
Swatantra Party suggested the name of Chintaman 
Deshmukh, the former Finance Minister. The PSP 
was also indirectly involved because it was in 
favour of a third candidate. I explained the SSP's 
position in a statement and suggested a way out. 
1 said let the supporters of Giri and Deshmukh 
cast their second preference votes for Deshmukh 
and Giri respectively so that there would be no 
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division of opposition votes. But this suggestion 
was not acceptable to others. My statement calling 
upon all opposition parties to rally round Giri 
appeared in the newspapers on 18 July 1969. 
however, in Calcutta the CPI-M said that it would 
not support Giri till he took a definite 
"anti-r.ongress stand." The Central Committee, then 
in session in Calcutta, considered Giri a 
"non-official'’ Congress candidate. 

The decision of the SSP to support Giri 
undoubtedly acted as a catalytic agent. It 
virtually decided the CPl-M's stand. Soon that 
party also announced its support for Giri. 

We were now in a very peculiar situation. The 
logic of Non-Congressism had forced us to support 
Giri as a more viable candidate against the 
Congress candidate, Sanjiva Reddi. My own 
personal sympathy was with Reddi. V/arm relations 
subsisted between us. At my instance Southern 
languages had ‘ been introduced in parliamentary 
debates by Reddi. But this was not the only 
reason. His performance as Speaker had been 
outstanding. He had been absolutely fair to the 
opposition. But having become the official 
Congress candidate he could not expect us to 
support him. 

Mrs. Gandhi had protested against the decision 
of the Parliamentary Board. She had menacingly 
said at Bangalore that the leaders would have to 
face the consequences of their decision. But she 
controlled herself at this stage. She was told by 
her advisors: Operate from Delhi. Strike at the 
governmental level. Don't throw Chavan out. Sack 
Morarji. He is the main rival. Give the struggle 
an ideological veneer. Nationalise the Banks. She 
did exactly that. That astute move confounded and 
derailed not only Chavan but a large number of 
Congressmen. Without the programmatic smokescreen 
she was lost. Kamaraj did not wish to join issue 
at the ideological level. But not so Patil and 
Desai, The former attacked Mrs. Gandhi's foreign 
policy and both her bank nationalisation 
proposal. The Congress leadership, despite these 
developments, expected that she would ultimately 
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fall in line. As a matter ot fact, she had signed 
the nomination papers of Sanjiva Reddi. Sanjiva 
Reddi assured her privately that she had nothing 
to fear from him, that he would act as a 
constitutional President. He continued to give her 
this assurance till the last. This had no effect on 
her decision. 

Mrs. Gandhi was quick to realise that Girl's 
candidature had become credible after the support 
of the SSP and CPI-M. It was at this stage that 
she decided to switch support from Reddi to Glri. 
It was a most daring and unscrupulous step for a 
politician holding the highest position in the land 
to take. With one stroke she had brought national 
politics to the level of panchayat politics or even 
worse. 

Mrs. Gandhi's immoral act was well masked by 
her other extremely adroit moves. She dismissed 
Morarji Desai as Finance Minister, issued an 
Ordinance nationalising 14 scheduled commercial 
banks, and gave the presidential campaign an 
ideological flavour. She had stolen the clothes not 
only of the Communists, but also of the Socialists 
who had been demanding the state control of "the 
commanding heights of the economy” since 1934 
She held out the promise of more radical measures. 
Further she turned the innocuous letter of 
Nijalingappa seeking support of the Opposition for 
the Congress candidate to account by talking of a 
Syndicate conspiracy to achieve a Presidential coup 
d'etat in alliance with the communal and Rightist 
parties. Jagjivan Ram and Fakhruddin All Ahmed 
were used as the front. The power struggle was 
given the colour of not only the struggle of the 
Right against the Left, but also of communalism 
versus secularism, with the question of social 
aspirations of the Depressed Classes thrown in. 

The Opposition found itself in total disarray. 
Masani writes that they were "faced with an 
amazing situation in that we found ourselves 
having to decide between Sanjiva Reddi, the 
Congress Party's official candidate and V.V. Girl, 
who though independent, was quite obviously the 
Prime Minister's candidate. Prem Bhasln also 
talked of "destiny" and its "inscrutable ways." He 
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says that the PSP was confronted with "a' vexed 
situation."Not only the PSP but, I would say. 
every other party except the CPI. which 
enthusiastically backed Girl from the outset. 
Everybody was utterly confused by Mrs. Gandhi's 
tactics. Not because she possessed superior 
intelligence. Leaders brought up in the Gandhian 
moral climate just could not contemplate that she 
would throw all norms, standards and political 
morality to the four winds and work for the defeat 
of the candidate whose nomination papers she had 
fUed. 

The volte face of Mrs. Gandhi stunned the SSP 
leaders. Some of the supporters of Girl who were 
overenthusiastic at the last Executive meeting 
began to have second thoughts. Raj Narain. Bhola 
Prasad Singh and others wanted us to change our 
stand. They desired, in the changed circumstances, 
to withdraw the Party's support to Girl and back 
Sanjiva Reddi. But they had lost touch with the 
situation on the ground. The original decision and 
the flow of events had led to the Involvement of 
the SSP men everywhere— legislators as well as 
non>leglslators deep in the electoral battle. A 
switch now. apart from being unprincipled and 
immoral, was impossible even from a practical 
point of view. It would have signalised a split in 
the Party from top to bottom, with the bulk of the 
rank and file repudiating us in-the event of the 
Party's shifting its stand. 1 was extremely ulnhappy 
over the turn events had taken. 1 instinctively felt 
that here was a turning point in our politics. Now 
morality and ethics had lost relevance, and it 
would hereafter be a pure struggle for power with 
no holds barred. However. I refused to countenance 
imitation of Indira Gandhi's methods by the SSP. 
We stuck till the end to our decision. We cast our 
first preference votes to Girl and our second 
preferences to Deshmukh. The PSP was for a thrid 
candidate. It should have logically supported 
Deshmukh. But it was unable to control its 
legislators. Deshmukh complicated matters by 
opposing bank nationalisation.^ JP also did the 
same thing, although his 14-point programme of 
1953 gave pride of place to this item.2i The PSP 
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legislators therefore were given complete freeom by 
its leaders to vote either for Giri or for Oeshmukh 
the candidate put up by a section of the 
Opposition. 22 The BKD surprisingly ditched 
Deshmukh. 

The Congress was the oldest, largest and most 
wide based political party in the country. I 
thought its discipline would hold. But the Congress 
leadership was seized by a paralysis. Kamaraj and 
Nljalingappa were indecisive. Instead of swiftly 
taking disciplinary action against Mrs. Gandhi 
they dilly-dallied. Probably they thought the 
action would boomrang. NiJaUngappa only 
exchanged midnight letters with the Fakhruddln— 
Jagjivan Ram team. The irony was that the letters 
were drafted by Asoka Mehta! Having divided the 
Socialist Movement for the sake of cooperation with 
the Congress and having basked in the sunlight of 
Mrs. Gandhi's favour for a few years, Asoka now 
found himself in the opposite camp. Mrs. Gandhi 
was having the better of these exchanges. She was 
now riding a wave of progressivism with the entire 
Left and the Centre aligned with Girl and 
therefore, willingly oi unwillingly, with her. The 
Right was confused, many of its Muslim, harijan 
and scheduled tribes suoporters voting, secretly, 
for Giri. 

The Congress Presidential candidate, Sanjiva 
Reddi, himself hoped for sometime that Mrs. Gandhi 
would change her mind. He advised his Syndicate 
friends not to take any "precipitate" action 
against her. While Girl was campaigning 
aggressively from State to State, Reddi was doing 
nothing to mobilise support for himself. Mrs. 
Gandhi would neither issue an appeal nor a whip; 
she said there would be legal complications: Four 
opposition leaders have spoken against any 
whip. 2^ They had demanded a free vote. Mrs 
Gandhi now exploited it. She said: Last time 
Madhu Limaye had raised objection to the whip in 
favour of Zakir Saheb. Finally, she talked of 
conscience vote, and then the entire Governmental 
machinery started working for Girl, as it had 
worked for Zakir Saheb. It had worked against Subba 
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Rao In favour ot riussain in 1967. Even so the 
result was a narrow victory for Giri. Sanjiva 
Reddi lost because of loss of 'nerve on the part of 
the old Congress leadership. 

The voting on first preference was as under: 

401,641- Total votes polled by Giri 

301,878- Total votes polled by Reddi 

112,915- Total votes polled by Deshmukh. 

Out of C.D. Deshmukh's 91,549 first preference 
votes, 18437 votes had shifted to Giri on second 
preference. 

Masani recalled that the BKD's entire UP Unit 
(its main strength really) had "ratted"It had 
deserted its own candidate. Out of the 117 MPs 
belonging to the BKD, Swatantra and JS, only 101 
had given their first preference to Deshmukh. It 
was clear that 16 members had voted for Giri even 
on the first preference! Gujarat undoubtedly had 
the worst record. 5 Swatantra MLAs had defected. 
Out of 51 who voted for Deshmukh only 37 gave 
their second preference to Reddi as directed by the 
Swatantra and Jan Sangh leaders; 9 definitely 
gave their second preference to Giri. Andhra 
Pradesh was the next worst of fender. 25 

"The conclusion was irresistible that in all the 
States where the Swatantra had sizable groups, 
discipline was deplorably weak," Masani sadly 
wrote.26ln fact this was no question of discipline. 
It was a moral and political question. This was a 
clear signal that the party had begun to fall 
apart. Next 18 months would put this beyond all 
doubt. 

Musing on the happenings of 1969 Nijalingappa, 
two years later, said that it was his feeling that 
if he had taken strong disciplinary action in time 
against defaulters, (presumably Mrs. Gandhi, 
Fakhruddin All Ahmed and Jagjivan Ram) "the 
course of history would have been 
different".?^' 

But this was certainly an after thought. 
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Perhaps it was a wild exaggeration. It did not 
faithfully reflect Nijalingappa's feelings at the 
time. The Congress was the premier political 
organization in the country; it brought India its 
freedom; and the prospect of its break up could 
not but give a wrench to a veteran Congressman 
like Nljalingappa. It is not surprising that as 
President he wanted to avoid taking the odium of 
being the author or even an Indirect cause of the 
split. The unity sentiment was so strong that even 
Morarji Desai was not averse to the idea of 
reunification. One year after the rift (1970) he 
told newsmen that it was for the Prime Minister to 
take the initiative in this regard. 

Acharya J.B. Kripalani had put an end to his 
affiliation with the Congress way back in 1951. Yet 
when the Congress broke up in 1969 Kripalani 
deeply regretted the fact. Writing in Indian 
Express the Acharya recalled his many warnings 
against division in the Congress ranks. His advice 
was never heeded. ''Whatever may have been the 
fault of the Congress Government at the Centre and 
its organization," the Acharya wrote, the Congress 
was "the only party which made for stability". He 
further said that what the country was concerned 
with was not so much what happened in the States 
but with what happened at the Centre. Kripalani 
concluded his article on this note: 

Even now 1 feel that the two groups in the 
Congress can repair the serious injury done to 
themselves and to the country if they come 
together. They have more in common with each 
other than with other parties. For years they 
have worked* together... I believe the rank and 
file in both the groups would welcome the idea of 
unity and so. I believe will the country. 

If this is how Kripalani felt about a party 
which he had left 18 years ago, one can weU 
imagine the sentiment of old Congressmen who had 
continued in that organization without a break. 
For them the Congress was the political Mother. It 
brought power and prestige. They could not 
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reconcile themselves to a parting. When the final 
break came in the last quarter of 1969 the 
Congress bosses had a bare majority in the Working 
Committee. But in the AICC Mrs. Gandhi's 
supporters commanded a majority. The Indira 
forces proceeded to requisition a meeting of the 
AICC. They wanted to remove Nijalingappa. The 
Syndicate retaliated. By a majority to one the 
Working Committee took action against Mrs. Gandhi. 
But at the lower levels of the organization, in 
most States, ordinary Congressmen were with Mrs. 
Gandhi. At the grass roots her popularity was a 
positive asset to the New Congress.^0 There was 
definitely a swing in her favour. The Syndicate 
had exaggerated notions about its strength. They 
controlled many PCCs., the Congress Offices, 
buildings and trusts. But the mass of the people 
had become alienated from them. The Syndicate 
organization was like a husk without its kernel. 
S.K. Patil had ruled supreme in the Tammany Hall 
type Congress organization in Bombay.But now 
the people had deserted it. Mrs. Gandhi scored an 
easy victory over Patil's BPCC in the snap Lok 
Sabha Poll in 1971. 

In Gujarat the Morarji faction controlled the 
GPCC. They nad a majority in the Congress 
Legislature Party also. The Congress-O Chief 
Minister continued in office after the split. 
Although the Morarji—'Nijalingappa faction 
controlled the State Governments in Gujarat and 
Karnataka this had no effect on the pattern of 
voting in the Lok Sabha election. The masses in 
both the States, especially in Karnataka, had 
switched over to Indira Gandhi. This was 
convincingly demonstrated in 1971 and 1972. The 
defeat of Nijalingappa and Virendra Patil was 
complete. As to Gujarat, Desal could secure some 
Lok Sabha seats, though not a majority. In 
Karnataka Mrs. Gandhi's New Congress polled an 
astonishing 71 percent vote I It took her thirteen 
years recklessly to dissipate these assets. 

Only in Tamil Nadu Kamaraj was able to retain 
the support of the Congress masses. But Tamil Nadu 
Congress was already a defeated party. It had 
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been overthrown by the DMK In 1967. True. Indira 
did not enjoy much support of traditional 
Congressmen in Madras. But she made up for this 
by forming an alliance with the DMK. The two 
together inflicted a defeat on Kamaraj In 1971. 
Rajajl was little help to Kamaraj. 

In Uttar Pradesh Chandrabhanu Gupta and his 
machine politicians were not popular. By and 
large the Congress people held the Nehru name in 
great esteem. They flocked to the Indira banner in 
India's largest State. The second strongest force 
which emerged eventually in UP was not 
Chandrabhanu Gupta but Chaudhary Charan Singh. 
The "Opposition mantle" fell on the Chaudhary. 

Taking the country as a whole the Congress 
edifice was based on weak foundations. They 
would remain a force only in Gujarat and 
Karnataka. In Tamilnadu the DMK and the AI 
Anna DMK would overshadow the Kamaraj 
Congress. One of them always allied with Mrs 
Gandhi. 

The fundamental weakness of the Congress-0 

was reflected in the ceaseless exodus of men and 
women from its ranks. The people regarded 
Indira's Congress as the real Congress. Morarjl 
Desai's statements about her being a defector and 
their being "the true Congress" increasingly 
sounded hollow. The judgement of the Supreme Court 
in the symbol case formally clinched the issue. 
There were continuing desertions from the 

Congress-0; Ram Subhag Singh. Tarkeshwari 

Sinha. G.K. Moopnar, Ramchandran. Virendra 

Patil. (the last two from Janata), the procession 
was endless. 

The Presidential election had been a great 
divide in modern Indian politics. The effects of 
the radio-active fall-out of the Great Fission are 
still with us. 

I think ’ the SSP made a mistake in committing 
itself to Girl at so early a stage. It should have 
only reaffirmed its desire for a consensus opposition 
candidate. But this is being wise after the event. 
The truth is that nobody knew that Mrs. Gandhi 
would act the way she did. All the middle-of 
the-road and progressive pa^es became vicMns of 
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Mrs. Gandhi'S amoral action. The SSP, PSP, BKD, 
Bangla Congress, CPI, CPI-M everybody was duped 
and exploited by Mrs. Gandhi. Whether Mrs. 
Gandhi's move was pre-planned or whether it was 
a gamble suggested by the changing course of 
alignments in the Presidential election and its 
success just a wind-fall will continue to be 
debated forever. 

In retrospect it appears that the SSP's decision 
set the tone for others. The CPI-M's attitude 
strengthened the trend, and Mrs. Gandhi's 
machiavellian action unloosed a storm in which the 
whole traditional .superstructure of politics was 
uprooted. The political system never recovered from 
this shock. Another shock was administered to it 
by the declaration of the Emergency. Since then 
the political system has been somehow limping 
along without breaking down completely. 
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The year 1969—and also the next year—proved to be 
years of confusion for the Opposition. Only the two 
centralised parties—the Jan Sangh and the 
CP1~M—managed to emerge to a large extent 
unscathed from the crisis which engulfed the 
Ruling Congress. The cataclysmic events described 
in the previous chapter resulted in final rupture. 
Mrs. Gandhi was determined to oust the traditional 
Congress bosses who controlled the PCCs. Nehru's 
coup d* etat against P. Tandon in 1951 had not 
touched the provincial bosses. Once they had 
transferred their allegiance to Nehru at the 
Centre, they were allowed to retain power at the 
State level. Nehru had lost faith in the Congress 
Party as far back as 1946, and he made no 
attempt to revive its organization. He wanted it 
only to deliver the votes. Gradually the arteries of 
the Congress clogged up. No new blood flowed in 
its veins. It became alienated from the young 
people. Mrs. Gandhi adroitly used the people s 
resentment against these bosses. They were 
already burdened with the sins of omission and 
commission of the Congress in popular eyes. The 
power play and exploitation of the suppressed 
anger helped her rally the AlCC members and 
grass roots workers. Her Bombay session was a 
success. Jagjivan Ram became the new President. 
He claimed that the difference between the 
Syndicate and the Prime Minister's group was 
"basically ideological". It also lay in "emphasis 
and approach to problems".^ He reflected the 
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feeling of many people in 1969 when he said that 
he had no doubt that the Prime Minister would be 
"remembered by the present generation and by 
posterity as the initiator of democratically 
healthier traditions." He invited all progressive 
forces believing in the Congress ideology to join 
the Congress organisation.^ 

To an extent Mrs. Gandhi accommodated popular 
expectations and demands. But she had no 
intention either to revive the Congress 
organzation at various levels or infuse internal 
democracy into it. Concentration of power in the 
Prime Minister's hands and smoothening of dynastic 
succession were the only concrete results of the 
Great Split. Without reviving Internal democracy, 
Mrs. Gandhi succeeded in consolidating her 
position among the Brahmins, Muslims, harljans, 
adivasis, artisans and other poorer sections of the 
people. The intelligentsia and the farming 
communities were the only exceptions. As Myron 
Wiener said, the continuing expansion of power, 
and opportunities for its exercise, have enabled 
the Congress to admit new groups into the 
expanding orbit of power. "The increasing supply 
of governmental power in India at all 
levels—local, state, and national— is a 
significant factor in the capacity and therefore in 
the willingness of local elites within the Congress 
to meet the growing demands of aspiring elites for 
a share of power. 

In the short run, however, Mrs. Gandhi's 
ideological pretentions could not but affect the 
politics of opposition parties. These parties got 
entangled with the Congress conflicts. The CPI 
glorified Mrs. Gandhi. The Right raised the spectre 
of Communist infiltration. 

Atal Bihari Vajpayee denied that the Jan Sangh 
was in any way affected by the Congress split. 
Nevertheless he acknowledged that the split in the 
Congress had "basically changed" the political 
situation in the country. Anti- Congressism was 
completely out of date. The country is faced with 
"a real danger" of the Communists capturing 
power. This was also the Swatantra party's 
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reaction. Gradually a section of the Congress-0 
and the SSP, too, began to echo these sentiments.^ 
I disagreed with the diagnosis. I came to think 
that Mrs. Gandhi would soon usurp the Congress 
name, and the CPI would be exploited by her to 
build up her image as a progressive leader. I 
never believed that Mrs. Gandhi would allow 
herself to be used by the Communists. The greater 
likelihood was of their being used by Mrs. Gandhi 
as an instrument of her purpose. 

Raj Narain’s connection with the UP Congress-0 
leader like C.B. Gupta was well known. After the 
congress split he began to draw closer to the 
Congress-0. A huge demonstration had been 
planned by the SSP in Lucknow about this time. 
Its main object was to mobilise the people against 
the Government. A charter of demands was to be 
presented to the Chief Minister laying the basis 
for a struggle. In the meantime however the 
Congress had split. C.B. Gupta's Government no 
more enjoyed majority support; its existence was 
threatened. Raj Narain tried to change the 
orientation of the rally. This became clear during 
the discussions which the SSP delegation had with 
the Chief Minister, Gupta. Raj Narain hinted that 
if our minimum demands were conceded tne SSP 
might support the Government. 

Raj Narain was not only antipathetic to the CPI; 
he was equally opposed to the CPI-M. He was 
easily convinced by the talk about the danger of a 
Communist take over. 

The events of 1969 and Indira's nationalisation 
of banks and promise of further doses of social 
reform struck a sympathetic chord in the heart of 
S.M. Joshl. In 1969 he had begun to press for the 
reunification of the PSP and SSP. In this his main 
consideration was to make up with his life long 
colleague, N.G. Goray. But he was not familiar 
with the attitude of Nath Pal, Surendra Dwivedy, 
H.V. Kamath and others. On the eve of the 
Jabalpur Conference of the SSP 1 had a long and 
frank discussion with Surendra Dwivedy. My 
personal relations with him were good. There was 
no element of antipathy or personal prejudice. I 
asked him about his attitude to unity. He said 
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that the approach of the two parties to various 
questions was differnt. And even more important 
was the temperamental incompatibility between the 
average SSP and PSP worker and leader. He made 
it clear beyond all doubt that he was opposed to 
merger. H.V. Kamath and Nath Pai shared his 
opinion, he told me. I also talked to Nath Pai. 
After the Congress split the seating arrangements 
in the Lok Sabha had undergone a change and the 
two of us came to share the same desk. On 
innumerable occasions explicitly as well as 
through innuendoes he gave me to understand that 
he was not in favour of the move initiated by S.M 
Joshi. When the matter came up before the Party 
Conference I had occasion to speak on the 
question. 1 told the delegates the gist of my 
conversations with Surendra Dwivedy and Nath Pai, 
and said that in view of the feelings of the PSP 
comrades the pursuit of unity was not likely to 
yield positive results. Raj Narain was, of course, 
totally averse to the unification proposal. He 
thought this would fetter his move to draw closer 
to the Syndicate faction of the still united 
Congress. S.M. Joshi's proposal was defeated. This 
greatly upset him and he held me primarily 
responsible for the defeat of his suggestion. 
Thereafter he harboured a permanent grudge 
against me. The fact of the matter was that S.M. 
Joshi was out of touch with the dominant PSP 
opinion. He was moved by a desire to make up 
with N.G.Goray. He had also become estranged from 
Raj Narain. He did not like his ways. There is no 
doubt that Raj Narain's behaviour was overbearing. 
A large number of UP comrades were disgusted with 
him. Among these were Maharaj Singh Bharati and 
Ram Swarup Verma. Raj Narain even tried to deny 
a Party ticket to Verma who was a highly educated 
man and held the Finance portfolio in the SVD 
Cabinet headed by Char an Singh. S.M. Joshi 
resented this, and rlghly. Many UP comrades left 
because of Raj Narain's arbitrary ways. And the 
exodus never stopped. The seismic developments of 
1969 only aggravated our troubles. 

1 found myself in a most unenviable position. On 
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the one hand 1 held Indira Gandhi's actions 
absolutely immoral and indefensible, on the other 
hand I had no regard for most of the Syndicate 
leaders. 1 disliked the views of S. K. Patil and 
Atulya Ghosh, and although 1 personally respected 
Morarji Oesai, I resented his political entaglement 
with his son, Kantl. There had been acrimonious 
debates in the Lok Sabha over the Kantl issue. I 
was totally opposed to family politics, whether the 
family politics of Desal or dynastic politics of the 
Nehrus. 

Raj Narain however had developed great 
affinity not only for Chandrabhanu Gupta, but also 
for Morarji Desai. Morarji Desai was looked upon 
by the Bihar Bhumihars as their leader. The UP 
Bhumihars and Tyagis gradually gravitated 
towards him. Raj Narain was earlier free from 
caste affiliations. But in 1966 he got involved in 
the Congress leadership election. Morarji Desai and 
Indira Gandhi were the two contenders. Raj Narain 
actively campaigned for Morarji. After he came to 
the Rajya Sabha, Raj Narain developed certain new 
traits. He became wholly absorbed in the power 
game and began to exhibit, for the first time, 
caste feeling.^ The fact is that Raj Narain did not 
like my attacks on Morarjlbhai—when he was 
Deputy Prime Minister and Finance Minister—and 
was his staunch supporter in the early days of the 
Janata Party. 

If the SSP was riven with dissensions during 
1969-70, the PSP was even more deeply affected by 
the Congress split. A majority of its leadership 
felt closely drawn to the New Congress. 

Commenting on the SVD period Surendra Dwivedy 
had admitted that the anti-Congress wave was so 
strong In 1967 that it compelled the Jan Sangh and 
the Communists to participate in the same 
Governments. "The PSP did not believe in this 
concept of united front", he wrote. But in the very 
next sentence he had to concede that "in some 
States where the situation warranted, it 
participated in the Government"^ This behaviour, 
Dwivedy forgot, did not even have the merit of 
consistency; it degenerated into pure opportunism. 
The SSP's anti-congress fronts were, perhaps, a 
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mistake. It is arguable. But the SSP at least had a 
clear objective and a consistent policy; the PSP's 
line was both contradictory and self- frustrating. 
It was not likely to enhance its reputation. 

How did the PSP react to the events of 1969? We 
have seen that while it took the lead in 
sponsoring a third candidate for President, it 
ended up by giving freedom of vote to their 
legislators! Surendra Dwivedy said thst the 
Syndicate had first supported Mrs. Gandhi against 
Morarji Desai. But when they tried to checkmate 
her she "retaliated". Dwivedy wrote: 

She violated Party discipline and worked 
against the candidate she herself had proposed. 
There is no parallel to such an immoral act in 
Indian political history. ^ 

This is a strong indictment. But this is 
probably restrospective. For the sense of moral 
indignation did not affect the PSP's attitude to the 
Indira Congress in 1969-70. I shall quote from the 
PSP Parliamentary Leader's own account of his 
meeting with Indira Gandhi on the eve of the 
Rabat Adjournment Motion: 

I met (Indira Gandhi) at her residence. No one 
was present. After a discussion on the existing 
political situation, the question of cooperation 
came up. I said that if the Congress could 
clarify its position on socialism, then an 
atmosphere of cooperation could be created. She 
asked me to point out which aspects of the 
Congress programme needed clarification. I 
suggested that if the Prime Minister could 
address the nation and appeal to all socialist 
forces for cooperation on that basis, then some 
way for coopration might emerge.8 

Mrs. Gandhi issued no such general appeal. 
Dwivedy said: "This is how my talks with her 
ended."* But this was not the end of the PSP- 
Congress cooperation. 

The Congress split affected the governmental 
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situation in Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. The Gupta 
Government was in a minority. An attempt was 
being made by the Congress-0 people to negotiate 
an agreement with Charan Singh. Gupta submitted 
his resignation to facilitate the setting up of a 
coalition Government headed by Chaudhary Charan 
Singh. But the Ruling Congress was not inactive or 
passive. It was also trying to entice the 
Chaudhary away from the Opposition. Relations 
between Chandrabhanu Gupta and Charan Singh 
were always strained. Gupta had sacrificed his 
Chief Ministership for the sake of unity. But 
Chaudhary Charan Singh was a politician who 
believed in keeping all his options open. He was 
not mainly an ideologically oriented politician, 
although he did subscribe to Gandhian economic 
ideas. This was not a pose. He sincerely believed 
in them. But he was even more deeply convinced 
that power was a supremely desirable goal. He was 
not unresponsive to the Ruling Congress Party' s 
gestures. Charan Singh in the end formed a 
ministry with Congress support. 

The Central Government now openly used its 
position to bend the Governors to its will. The UP 
Governor was summoned to Delhi and a course of 
action was dictated to him. 

The Bihar Governor had sent a report to the 
Centre saying that no stable Government was 
possible "at present'*in Bihar. The list submitted by 
Daroga Prase^d Rai contained more than 20 names 
who were "habitual floor crossers" and hence 
undependable. But under the dictates of the Prime 
Minister the Governor had to modify his views and 
agree to install a ministry headed by Daroga Rai.^ 

The developm mts in Bihar highlighted the 
dissensions in the 55P and the alignment of the 
PSP with the Indira Congress. An attempt was 
being made by us to set up an alternative 
government in Bihar. The SSP as the largest 
Party was offered the leadership of the SVO. 
Ramanand Tiwari was the SSP leader. Karpoorl 
Thakur, after his election as Chairman of the 
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Party at Jabalpur, had made way for Ramanand 
Tlwarl as the 5SP Legislature Party's leader. As 
SVD leader Tiwari would have become the Chief 
Minister. But obviously Karpoori Thakur did not 
relish the prospect. He repeatedly resigned from 
the Chairmanship of the Party and created a sense 
of uncertainlty. He advised Ramanand not to head 
a "reactionary" coalition. Tiwari would neither 
resign from the SSP leadership nor would be agree 
to head the SVD. An attempt was made to resolve 
the crisis, but it did not succeed. 5.M. Joshi's 
attitude was most unhelpful. He had softened 
towards Mrs. Gandhi. He opposed the 
establishment of a non-Congress coalition. He 
pressed for merger with the PSP. I was not 
opposed to merger provided the PSP leadership took 
a definite anti-Indira Congress stand. But it 
refused to do so. On the contrary after supporting 
us on the Rabat Adjournment Motion it resumed its 
cooperation with thci Congress. 

This became clear from its attitude in Bihar. A 
press report with Patna (10 February) dateline 
said: 

Prem Bhasin met the Governor today and 
expressed the hope that "a socialist, 
prbgressive and stable" government would be 
formed in the State before Parliament session 
begins on Feb. 20(1970). Mr. Bhasin conveyed to 
the Governor his party's stand to support a 
government in the State formed at the initiative 
of the new Congress.**^ 

Another incident highlighted the drift of the PSP 
policy towards the Congress. As has been noted 
earlier. N.G. Gorary, the PSP Chairman, had filed 
his nomination for the Rajya Sabha. The PSP did 
not have sufficient support. They were relying on 
excess Congress votes. These votes were not offered 
by the Congress. They were solicited by the PSP 
Parliamentary Leader. Let Surendra Dwivedy 
himself speak: "We thought that if we approached 
him (Jagjlvan Ram) to intervene he could influence 
the Maharashtra unit of the Congress or at least 
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support our proposal In the Congress Parliamentary 
Board. But he could not help very much because, 
by then, even though the relations between Indira 
Gandhi and him were not strained, still they were 
not cordial either. He needed the support of 
Chavan. When he found that Chavan was not 
responsive, clever as he was, Jagjivan Ram 
decided not to pay any attention to the problem. 

Dwivedy next "requested Indira Gandhi to 
intervene". But Y.B. Chavan was not 
"enthusiastic". She therefore proposed that Goray 
agree to his nomination by the Government to the 
Rajya Sabha. Dwivedy was not prepared to accept 
this suggestion. Mrs. Gandhi required the PSP's 
support in Bihar. The PSP threatened that it would 
withdraw its support to the Ministry. "Next 
morning it was announced that the excess votes 
would be cast in favour of Goray". 

Meanwhile the PSP National Conference had met 
at Baroda. The Party was faced with two 
alternatives. Either to go in for cooperation with 
the Congress or to go in for socialist unification. 
The bulk of the PSP was, however, not Interested 
in unity with the SSP. In fact when the PSP used 
the word "socialist unification" they did it in a 
very special sense. It was a concept which no SSP 
leader would accept. This concept was even 
different from that of S.M. Joshi. Surendra 
Dwivedy wrote: 

When we talked of unification of socialist 
forces, the ruling Congress was considered a 
part of the socialist fraternity. In the mind of 
PSP cadres, the Congress was no longer a 
political party of capitalists and reactionaries. 
It showed that there was not much difference 
between the PSP and the Congress. 

Jagjivan Ram, the Ruling Congress President, 
was aware of the trends inside the PSP. On the 
eve of the Baroda Session he sent a telegraphic 
message to the Party. He praised it for its 
"objecflve view of the political situation** and its 
"unswerving stand for democratic socialism and 
secularism" and requested it to take a decision" to 
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cooperate with us in our effort to strengthen such 
forces and implement socialist programme". 

N.G. Goray, PSP chairman, also showed 
preference for a "meaningful dialogue" and 
eventual cooperation with the Indira Congress 
rather than for unification with the SSP. S. M. 
Joshi's sentiments were not reciprocated by his old 
colleague from Poona. Goray had a practical bent 
of mind. He thought the PSP would gain more from 
the course adopted at Baroda. It is true that 
Goray himself got elected to the Rajya Sabha with 
Congress support. But it would be invidious to say 
*that Goray's line was motivated by personal 
considerations. 

The PSP's Strategy for Socialism document said 
that the Party would not consider the toppling of 
the Governments whether at the Centre or in the 
States as its "basic objective". Surendra Dwivedy 
said that the new policy of cooperation if 
"implemented thoroughly" would create a situation 
where "the PSP would not be able to retain its 
role as Opposition".15 

Some of us were aware of this orientation of the 
PSP and were not prepared to unite with the PSP 
on the basis of the programme and policy of 
cooperation with the Congress. There was therefore 
no point, we felt, in proceeding with unity. S.M. 
Joshi's stand throughout 1970 . was emotional and 
illogical. His pro-Indira orientation was partly 
inspired by his admiration for Indira. It was 
perhaps also motivated by a desire not to allow a 
great distance to develop between his stand and 
the PSP's political line. He however used to be 
generally critical of Nath Pai's approach. The 
origin was their differing attitude to the 
Karnataka— Maharashtra dispute. At the Sonepur 
National Convention of the SSP in early 1970 the 
political resolution which I proposed tried to 
accommodate S.M. Joshi but at the same tim^ 
defined the anti-Ruling party parameters of the 
concept of socialist unity. 

The political commentators correctly perceived 
these tendencies within the SSP. The Raj Naraln 
group, anti-Ruling Congress but pro-Congress-O, 
Madhu Limaye and George Fernandes, equally 
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^^^ti-Indlra Congfress, but not so enthusiastic about 
alliance with the Congress-0 and other parties 
(Jan Sangh and Swatantra); and finally, S.M. 
Joshi, representing the third group. One political 
commentator said: 

It is difficult to say when the S.M. Joshi and 
Raj Narain groups in the SSP will formally part 
company; they are poles apart in their approach 
to the politics and problems of the day. Mr. 
S.M. Joshi - and others of his persuasion will be 
far more at home in the PSP or the new Congres 
than in the SSP.’6 

It was our desperate effort to prevent a 
rupture and at the same time keep the Party on 
the anti-Congress course. We were able to avert a 
split because pro-Indira views were not popular in 
the SSP nor was Socialist unity an attractive 
proposition as long as the PSP continued its 
alignment with the New Congress. Nevertheless 
negotiations between the two socialist parties had 
gingerly been started 

Another political columnist, referring to the 
PSP's "two-way negotiations" with the SSP on the 
one hand and the Congress(R) on the other, said 
that at this forking of ways "the PSP as we have 
known it does not have long to go". It would be 
changed "out of recognition" in the next three 
months. 

In the space of only six months, Pran Chopra 
observed, the PSP's negotiations with the SSP have 
"very clearly defined the area of agreement and 
differences". Each Party had prepared a draft 
declaration setting out what had been agreed to: 

But one great difference, and the only one 
remaining which has to be resolved before the 
conference can be held, concerns the same 
stubborn rock on which all such negotiations 
have foundered in the past: conflicting 

interpretations of the character of the Ruling 
party—the Congress, by the SSP and PSP. If 
anything, this confUct has become sharper since 
the split in the Congress. 
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Pran Chopra then referred to the PSP's talks 
with Jagjivan Ram and said that resistance to 

Dwivedy's "pro-Congress lead had become "wider 
and stiffer" and the desire for a merger with the 
SSP had grown. Yet sections of the Party viewed 
the SSP "with distaste and suspicion". Nevertheless 
the SSP's agitational vigour exercised a 

magnetism over the field workers of the PSP. If 
the talks with the Congress did not succeed the PSP 
would be compelled to throw its lot with the SSP. 
The PSP might exert "a moderating influence" on 
the united Party but the tone and style of the 
party would be set by those who were more in step 
with the vigour of the cadres.^® 

The state of uncertainty continued throughout the 
latter part of the year 1970. In order to draw the 
PSP away from the Congress the SSP formulated a 
joint action programme in cooperation with the 
PSP. In the course of the struggle I was arrested 
at Varanasi and the matter was raised by me 
before the Supreme Court in the form of a habeas 
corpus petition. Two important judgments of the 
highest judicial tribunal of the country in the 
Monghyr and Varanasi matters were an important 
contribution to the assertion of the common man's 
liberties. 

The Congress-BKO cooperation began to show 
cracks in Uttar Pradesh and the Daroga Rai 
Minsitry also could not cure the malady of 
instability. Some Congress-R leaders thought that 
new coalitions should be built up in cooperation 
with the SSP. Bahuguna, who was then General 
Secretary, made several overtures to us. Also 
some Bihar Congress leaders approached me and 
offered to make Karpoori Thakur the Chief Minister 
of a new coalition. 1 rejected the offer outright. 
Some UP SSP leaders also had been contacted by 
the ruling Congress. But like me neither Raj 
Narain nor Ramsevak Yadav nor George Fernandes 
were prepared td consider the offer.^ We had in 
the meantime made an air dash to Patna and held 
day long consultations with Karpoori Thakur. 
Thakur had.- in early 1970 prevented formation of a 
non-Congress government under Ramanand Tiwari's 
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leadership. He had convinced Tiwari that 
inclusion of the Jan Sangh in the coalition would 
be against their principles! He knew very well 
that no coalition was possible without the Jan 
Sangh. (His own Government formed at the end of 
1970, it is needless to say, included the Jan Sangh 
representatives). George and I convinced him that 
the policy he was pursuing was absolutely sterile. 
Did he wish to consider the Congress offer? We 
discovered that he did not trust the Congress. I 
suspected that Karpoori. was keen to become the 
Chief Minister. We agreed to support his leadership 
claim, and asked him to remove Daroga Rai's 
Ministry and form an alternative Government. 

The “meaningful dialogue" between the 
Congress'-R and the PSP was not going well, and 
the unity talks between the SSP and the PSP 
gathered momentum. The air was full of rumours 
about a midterm poll. The formation of the T.N. 

Singh Ministry in Uttar Pradesh was followed by 
the overthrow of the Congress Government in Bihar. 
The parties to these cooperative efforts naturally 
began to discuss common issues during the winter 
session of Parliament. Nath Pal seemed to be 
much concerned about the possibility of a snap 

poll. Yet he was not keen on unity with the SSP. 

Nor was Surendra Owlvedy interested in it. Only 

H.V. Kamath was opposed to any dialogue with 

Mrs. Gandhi. He would have preferred to join 

hands with Congress-O and Jan Sangh. The local 
Madhya Pradesh situation also impelled him in that 
direction. The PSP leaders turned away from unity 
with the SSP and plunged into discussions with the 
Congress. The SSP>PSP merger talks, therefore, 
were finally called off. The real reason for the 
rupture, as Indian Express editorially said, was 
“the last week ’ s agreement between the New 

Congress and the PSP leaders." The SSP was 
opposed to the CPI as well as Mrs Gandhi. But 
"with its pro'*New Congress shifts, the PSP had no 
qualms about joining hands with Mrs. Gandhi's 
ally, the Communist Party of India". In Kerala 

both Parties (PSP and CPI) had already joined the 
Congress-dominated coalition. 
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In a statement issued In Bombay I released the 
text of the draft which had been agreed to by the 
representatives of the two parties in July 1970 and 
on which a final opinion was to be expressed by 
the National Executives of the two parties. The PSP 
Executive, however, never bothered to convey its 
opinion on the compromise draft. In fact they went 
ahead with their plans for reaching an 
accommodation with the Ruling Congress, the 
statement said. 

The PSP's National Conference met at 

Sakharwadl in Maharashtra and gave the PSP 
leadership, "beaming with joy", massive support for 
its policy of fighting the midterm poll "in 
adjustment with" the Ruling Congress. H. V. 
Kamath's warning had been brushed aside. But the 
eagerness of the PSP leadership was not 

reciprocated by the Congress-R. The PSP asked not 
only for too many seats, it wanted the details to 
be settled at the national level. Meanwhile, the 
New Congress admitted to its fold three MPs 

belonging to the PSP. Kamath called it the New 
Year's gift of the Ruling party to the PSP.^^ 

The same correspondent went on to say that the 
first day's parleys between the PSP and the New 
Congress created doubts about the Congress 
intention. The PSP was "totally unprepared" for 
the breakdown of the talks. The PSP leaders 
thought the Congress attitude was not friendly. The 
leader of the ^SP Parliamentary Party, Dwivedy, 
on the contrary thought that the PSP's demands 
were not realistic. Mrs. Gandhi was keen on 
winning a majority of her own, and this precluded 
the possibility of her conceding too many seats 
to the Congress allies" 

The breakdown of the SSP's unity talks with the 
PSP left the former with no alternative but to seek 
accommodation with other opposition parties. Both 
George and I were committed to fighting the New 
Congress. Raj Narain and Ramsevak were also in 
favour of forging an anti-Congress front. We 
wanted to make it broadbased. We would have 
loved to bring in the CPl-M and its allies also. 
"The need of the hour is to fight Mrs. Gandhi's 
authoritarian regime," I told a press Conference in 
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Delhi. 25, 

On account of several reasons relations between 
Raj Narain and George Fernandes were pretty 
strained. Fernandes thought that Raj Narain was 
intriguing with S.K. Patil to deny him the South 
Bombay seat which he had wrested from the Bombay 
CongresS'O leader in 1967. Ultimately, I spoke to 
Nijalingappa, and S.K. Patil stood down. But the 
controversy created a bad feeling. 

The anti-Ruling Congress electoral adjustments 
were dubbed "Grand Alliance" by its detractors. In 
fact neither in UP nor in Bihar nor elsewhere did 
the arrangements work out well. Charan Singh kept 
out of the alliance, hoping that he would win 
enough seats and, in the event of no party 
securing a majority, would be able to bargain for 
the highest post. He hoped to repeat his 1970 UP 
tactic at the Centre in 1971. All of us spoke of 
inflicting "a crushing defeat" on Mrs. Gandhi, 
but, 1, at least, increasingly, without conviction. 

My pre-elections tours had given me the feeling 
that the nationally recognised parties were loosing 
ground everywhere. The SSP itself was in decline. 
George and 1 happened to be in Calcutta together 
for a day. We used the opportunity to make a 
rapid survey of the election situation on the basis 
of a Mainstream chart of the Party position in the 
dissolved Lok Sabha. George agreed with me that 
the Swatantra, Congress-0 and SSP would lose 
seats. The Jan Sangh prospects did not appear 
very bright either except, perhaps, in Madhya 
Pradesh. The conclusion though unpleasant was 
Inescapable that Indira would win. George refused 
to accept it. Something was wrong with our 
calculation, perhaps regional groups or 
Independents might win a larger share of the 
contested seats, he argued. But this was wishful 
thinking. The reality which confronted us was 
unpleasant. 

We inaugurated our campaign with a meeting in 
Sunderabai Hall in George Fernandes' South Bombay 
constituency. The Hall overflowed. But there was 
something in the faces of the audience, which told 
me that they were not with us. They failed to 
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warm up. George is a forceful speaker. But he 
could not ignite the audience as he used to do in 
1967. I had a premonition of disaster. The 
performance of the UP and Bihar SVD Governments 
was absolutely uninspiring. The Congress-0 
Governments in Gujarat and Karnataka had become 
unpopular. The defeat of T.N. Singh, the Chief 
Minister, was unprecedented. But he refused to 
resign, largely on the advice of his UP colleagues, 
including Raj Narain. This was a bad blow to our 
reputation. T.N. Singh's continuance in office was 
a reproach; it detracted from the lofty moral tone 
we had adopted. 

My own campaign in Monghyr was not free from 
trouble. The Congress had cleverly managed to put 
two major candidates against me. The two most 
powerful social groups in the constituency were 
Yadavas and Rajputs. Tha official Congress 
candidate was a Yadav. But the New Congress had 
also brought a local Raja belonging to the Rajput 
caste into the fray by first promising him a 
ticket, and then manipulating and ensuring his 
contesting the election as an Independent! It also 
induced a Kurmi and an adivasi to contest as 
Independents. The two major castes were 
overpowered by a terrible caste feeling such as I 
had never witnessed before. 1 could have coped 
easily with the castism of one of the major groups. 
But to fight back twu types of caste fanaticisms 
with their large scale booth capturing was too 
much. The Muslims, who were the third largest 
group. and who on previous occasions were 
sympathetic to me, now aligned themselves with the 
Ruling Congress. Not only this. The Brahmins were 
everywhere with Mrs. Gandhi, especially so in my 
constituency. Yet by strenuous campaigning I 
brought the situation under control. After my 
massive public meeting in Monghyr soon after Mrs. 
Gandhi's visit during which she denounced me as 
an enemy of her family, the tide had turned. 
There was a grouridswell of support among the 
backward communities. Even the Yadavas of Jhajha 
and Chakai voted for me. But my supporters were 
helpless in the face of massive booth capturing by 
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the powerful Rajput supporters of the Maharaja 
and the Yadav partisans of the New Congress 
candidate. Even so I did not lose by a large 
majority. Many people carried away by momentary 
caste madness repented. My engineered defeat itself 
laid the foundation of my resounding victory in 
1973 in the adjoining constituency of Banka which 
fell vacant in the last quarter of 1972. 

The results of the mid*term poll were 
calamitous. The SSP and the PSP were virtually 

wiped out. Their failure to unite, the fiasco of the 
SVD experiment and the massive shifts in public 
opinion had taken their toll. The BKD had eaten 
into the SSP strength in UP. Factional conflicts 
had weakened the Bihar SSP. The tide had turned 
against the Opposition also in Bombay. The PSP 
base, too, had been steadily getting eroded. Its 
Orissa unit was well organised and compact. Under 
Surendra Dwivedy it had won 21 Assembly seats 

and four Parliament seats in 1967. Now that unit, 

too, was crushed between the two alliances one 
headed by the New Congress and the other by the 
Opposition. Both parties were reduced to 
insignificance in the new Lok Sabha. The SSP won 
three seats and the PSP two! The Socialist 
Movement reached its nadir. The Swatantra Party, 
too, was shattered. Only Madhya Pradesh saved 

the Jan Sangh from ignominious defeat. But their 
strongholds in Delhi and UP were wiped out. It 
was not easy for the oppostion to prevent being 
engulfed by the onrushing flood. Kerala had 
already passed under the joint rule of the CPI and 
the Congress-R. The Marxists suffered a heavy 
defeat in that State in the Lok Sabha poll. Only 
in West Bengal was the CPI-M able to improve its 
position. But the glow of victory did not last. The 
Congress-R offensive— with the abuse of the 
constitutional apparatus and the unleashing of the 
State's repressive machinery—drove the V/est 
Bengal CPI-M into a corner. 
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17 

The Communist Role in 
National Politics 


The Communist Party has been among the oldest 
political formations in India's national politics, 
next only to the Indian National Congress and the 
Muslim League. (Since the Hindu Mahasabha ceased 
to be politically important, I am not including it 
among India's old political parties). The CPI vras 
formed in the twenties and acquired considerable 
fame as a result of the Kanpur and Meerut 
Conspiracy Cases and several other proceedings 
launched against it by the British Government. 
There was then a large substratum of sympathy for 
the Communists in the country. Its source was 
their suffering in the cause of the downtrodden 
people and their undiluted anti-imperialism. 
Another source of their strength was their 
affiliation with the Russian Revolution which had 
evoked wide interest the world over, especially in 
the countries of Asia that had long been the 
victims of the Western imperialist aggression. 

The Communists gradually built up a base in the 
Industrial centres like Bombay, Kanpur, Calcutta 
and so on, and also established rapport with 
elements in the revolutionary movement. The 
Hindustan Socialist Republican Army of Bhagat 
Singh had acquired a smattering of socialism and 
its programmes spoke not only of complete 
independence but also of the overthrow of 
capitalism and the establishment of a proletarian 
dictatorship. 

The Communists operated, then, through the 
Congress as well as the Peasants' and Workers' 
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parties. The CPI leaders, however, were never 
able to understand correctly the role of the 
Congress under Mahatma Gandhi. Their's was a 
generally anti-Gandhi outlook. Their attitude to 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Subhas Bose also was 
governed by this anti-Gandhi fixation. The CSP 
people, including Jayaprakash Narayan, were also 
critical of Gandhi, but they had at the same time 
close personal relations with him. Thus there 
developed a dichotomy between the Socialists' 
anti-Gandhi pronouncements and their day-to- day 
relations with the Mahatma. 

The CPI did not enthusiastically participate in 
the Congress Civil Disobedience campaigns of 
1930-34. In this they were influenced both by the 
policy line dictated to them by the centralised 
Communist International, to which they owed 
allegiance, as also their own Immaturity. The 
youthful enthusiasm and radicalism of the CPI 
leaders led it astray. The Party therefore could 
not win the mass support which its active 
association with the freedom struggle would have 
secured for it. This CPI weakness in India was in 
sharp contrast with the strong Communist position 
in Indo-Chlna and China. There, communism sailed 
under the banner of nationalism and patriotism. 

The bane of the Communists was their 
secterianlsm. The CPI took a critical attitude 
towards the Congress Left Winy as well as the 
Congress Socialist Party. It denounced the CSP as 
a Party of “social fascism", a thoroughly 
irrelevant characterisation. 

Again it was the change in the policies of the 
Communist International (introduced at its Seventh 
World Congress in 1935) that induced the CPI to 
work with the CSP and the Congress. The new 
policy was not an indigenous development. The CSP 
was then unaware of the real nature of the CPI 
and welcomed avenues of cooperation with it. 
Since the CSP members also generally believed in 
Marxism and were sympathetic to the Soviet Union, 
there was no great ideological barrier between the 
two. The CPI was a proscribed party. It could 
preserve it's organization and at the same time 
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enjoy a sort of dual membership—in the 

Underground CPI, as well as the Congress and 
the CSP. 

Later, we of the Congress Socialist Party tended 
to overstress the betrayal by the Communist and 

pro-Communists elements within the CSP. The 
Communists gained not only because of 

infiltration; the fact is that they were also more 

active in the field and more dedicated to their 
ideology (the CSP men were largely radical 
Congressmen) and, therefore, they were able to win 
gradually a large number of CSP men, chiefly in 
the South. 

After the outbreak of the Second World War, the 
Nazi-Soviet non-aggression pact enabled the CPI to 
reconcile its loyalty to the Soviet Union with a 
policy of anti-imperialism, and, therefore, during 
the first stage of the War the CPI grew at the 
expense of other leftist groups. But this accession 
of strength received a check after Hitler invaded 
the Soviet Union. Reluctantly, the CPI, under the 
compulsion of external events, switched over from 
war resistance to a policy of cooperation in the 
joint war effort of the Allied Powers, which now 
included the USSR. The switch materialised after 
six month's resistance by the CPI leadership. 
However the CPI finally subordinated its natural 
love of nationalism to what it conceived as its 
international loyalty to the Soviet Union. ^ Even 
Nehru was unable to support the CPI's new line, 
despite the former's sympathy for the Soviet Union 
and China. 

What the Communists lost in terms of the 
support of patriotic masses during 1942-45, they 
tried to make up by exploiting skilfully the 
opportunities for open work which the legalisation 
of the Communist Party by the British Indian 
Government now provided them. ^ After the end of 
the War the Communists adopted a militant course 
and tried to increase their Influence by supporting 
the mutiny of naval ratings, INA demonstrations, 
and the strike wave that swept the country. The 
CPI put down roots in Kerala and Telangana. 

In the next few years there was a contest 
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between P.C. Joshi's advocacy of cooperation with 
Nehru against communalism and disruption and 
B.T. Ranadive's championship of a radical policy. 
The aggravation of the conflict between Russia and 
the Western powers sealed P.C. Jcshi's fate, and 
at the Calcutta Congress of the CPI in 1948 B.T. 
Ranadive took over as Party's General Secretary.^ 
Ranadive found external support for his 
extremism. The Communist leadership was riven 
with dissensions in the next three years, and the 
Party seemed to be in grave disarray.^ 

In this phase the new Central Committee, with 
Rajgshwar Rao as General Secretary, turned its 
fury against Ranadive for his having adopted 
Titoite methods of organization.^ 

Ranadive had denounced Mao's theories and had 
pompously declared that the CPI did not recognise 
the authority ci the Chinese leader, Mao Tse-Tung. 
Marx, Engels. Lenin and Stalin alone were the 
canonised saints of the Communist Church.^ It was 
the Andhra Communists who took the lead in 
"exposing" Ranadive's policies. They took strong 
exception to his "open slander" of the Chinese 
Communist leader, Mao.^ The Andhra Communists, 
however, be it remembered, were equally dogmatic 
about the need for waging armed struggle in the 
countryside.® 

It was Oange, A joy Ghosh and S.V. Ghate who 
finally intervened to put an end to the nonsense 
about "armed guerilla struggle" as the main form 
of struggle in India. They initiated a successful 
changeover to the policy of taking part in election 
politics and to the adoption of the methods of 
peaceful agitation. 

It is pertinent to remember that throughout this 
period the Communist cadres were actively engaged 
in struggles— often violent—at the grass roots 
levels, the differences and conflicts at the top did 
not affect the Party's mass popularity. What 
attracted the people was the fearless and heroic 
activism of the Communist workers and not the 
leaders' controversies. Probably the people had no 
knowledge of these differences; nor did these 
differences appear to have excited much interest 
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among them. 

The new Indian state proved to be strong 
enough to integrate the princely States, to 

overcome the recalcitrance of the Nizam as well as 
the attempts of the Communists to overthrow it by 
force. The failure of the campaign of 

violence—whether Ranadive's largely imaginery 
urban insurrectionism or the Andhta Party's 
peasant rebellion in the Telugu-speaking parts of 
Hyderabad and Madras—and the announcement of 
the general elections compelled the CPI to reorient 
its policy. The ultra—leftists—as the extremists 
were known within the Communist Movement—were 
successful in making the Party reiterate its belief 
that the Party's objectives could not be realised 
through "peaceful and parliamentary" means. 
Nevertheless these elements could not prevent the 
party from ultilising "all legal possibilities", 
including the benefit to be derived from active 
participation in the scheduled general election. 
The changed circumstances and the CPI's response 
to them, gradually rendered the Party's theoretical 
belief in an "armed revolution" largely innocuous. 
The emphasis on eschewing adventurism of every 
type ensured that the CPI would stick to peaceful 
means in practice. 

The process of the rejection of "dogmatist" and 
"sectarian" lines was a long drawn out process. The 
CPI first adopted a party programme and a 
document on tactical line. It was not a "false 
start", the editor of the CPI Documents, says but 
it neither was the "point of arrival" it was then 
thought to be.^^ The gradual evolution of the CPI 
from being a votary of armed rebellion into a 
believer in peaceful change was presided over by 
AJoy Ghosh, who functioned as Party's General 
Secretary from 1951 till his death in 1962. He 
somehow held the Party's warring factions 
together. 

The Communists, of course, held in the early 
period that the achievement by India of its 
national freedom was phoney. To them the 
transfer of power which had taken place in 1947 
was only a "so-called" transfer. The 
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Commonwealth membership was criticised by both 
the CPI and the Socialist Party. But the latter did 
not dismiss India's freedom as chimerical. The 
CPI, however, insisted that India was still a 
subject country.'!'I The Indian people, it is needless 
to say, did not share this opinion. To them India's 
Independence was real. Under the new 
Constitution, India became a Republic, the British 
monarch ceased to be the head of the state, and 
the last vestige of the colonial link disappeared. 
The first general election, under the republican 
Constitution, was ' held on the basis of adult 
franchise, and this highlighted India's new status 
as a sovereign democratic country. 

Already the CPI had started taking note of the 
"specific" and "positive" acts of the Nehru 
Government in the realm of foreign policy. This 
constituted the thin end of the wedge. The importance 
of the "struggle for peace" was accepted by all 
the factions of the CPI as an index of their 
allegiance to the Soviet Union and People' s 
Republic of China. The Peace Policy and support to 
Nehru's foreign policy would soon overshadow the 
oppositional role of the Communists in domestic 
politics, and would have the effect of ultimately 
transforming the Communists into Nehru 

Communists.'! 2 But there was a time lag between 
the beginning of the new voyage and the arrival 
at the destination. Meanwhile, the CPI continued to 
call the Nehru Government a Government of 
"National betrayal", a Government of "landlords 
and monopolists". 

By October 1951, the CPI was able to resolve its 
Internal crisis to a considerable extent. At the 

Party's Calcutta Conference held In that month the 
CPI adopted a statement of policy and it was 
published in November the same year.It 

resolved to fight all elections as a means of 
mobilising the "broad strata of the people.The 
Party's decision to throw all its resources into the 
forthcoming general election won general approval. 
The Party's electoral campaign was fairly 

effective, and the Communists' claim that they had 
emerged out of this electoral battle as a major 
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opposition force was fuUy Justified. Despite the 
wrong policies and wrong organisational methods, 
the Party had established itself among the masses 
in what later became Kerala and Andhra Pradesh. 
It emerged as a force also in West Bengal. It 
seized the coveted place as the country' s leading 
Parliamentary Opposition, a position it finally 
yielded to the Swatantra Party only after the Split 
in 1964. 

During the election campaign the Party adopted 
flexible united front tactics.'*^ The Socialist Party 
had refused to Join hands with the CPI. But the 
CPI was able to forge alliances with the RSP, KSP 
and KMPP in Tranvancore- Cochin and Malabar; in 
Hyderabad it formed a People's Democratic Front 
with the League of Socialist Congressmen, and 
entered into an alliance with the Peasants' and 
Workers' Party in Marathwada and what was then 
Maharashtra. In West Bengal also it was able to 
rally the KMPP and some leftist parties. The 
Congress failed to secure a majority in the 
Madras Assembly and In the post election period 
the CPI formed a UDF in that Assembly under the 
leadership of KMPP's T Prakasam. The UDF staked 
a claim for forming a Government in Madras. The 
Socialists under Dr. K.B. Menon did not support 
the UDF. The Governor and the Congress leadership 
had other plans. Rajaji again became the helmsman 
of the Congress. The Installation of the RaJaJl 
Ministry weakened the UDF. 

In this period the CPI was faced with all the 
problems which the Socialists would have to face 
in the post-1967 era. These issues were: (1) 
Whether the untied front to be set up should be 
allowed to develop into a new political party (in 
which the separate Identities of the constituent 
parties would be submerged), (11) whether it was 
to be permitted to function in a disciplined manner 
under a single leader; and (ill) whether the 
Communists should support efforts to form 
non-Congress Democratic Governments and whether 
they should participate in these Governments. 

The CPI decided that whUe it would be 
prepared to form blocs or fronts in the 
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legislature, it would in no case agree to merge its 
independent identity into them. The united front 
was to be a front of various parties, groups and 
Individuals and not a new political party with a 
separate membership of its own. The CPI also 

clarified that, although it had agreed to the 

setting up of the UDF with a common leader, rules 
and discipline because of the immediate prospect of 
forming a Government, if there was no such 

prospect in view then the front should operate 

only through a Coordination Committee of the 
constituent parties without a separate discipline, 
rules, etc., of its own. 

About the attitude to the formation of and 
participation by the CPI in a Government of 
Democratic Unity, the Party made it clear that it 
would support such efforts and agree to Join the 
Government in "certain circumstances." The chief 
circumstance, the CPI stated, would be the 
presence of the Communists and its trustworthy 
allies in a position of dominance within the 
Opposition. 

When the Hyderabad PDF leaders like Dr. 
Jaisoorya and Govindbhal Shroff sought to develop 
the Front as an independent political party with 
its own membership and discipline and also the 
power to build its own front organisations such as 
the trade unions, Kisan Sabhas and students 
organizations affiliated to the Front, the CPI 
bluntly told them that their stand was 
"unacceptable". 

The CPI could not reach these conclusions 
without a tussle. There were Internal differences 
and lengthy discussions. There was of course a 
tendency which was not wholly opposed to the 
development of the Front as a party with separate 
membership, etc., and which also favoured 
participation in (non-Congress) Governments of 
Democratic Unity even if the CPI was not a 
dominant partner therein. But the majority held 
out against this line and opted for maintaining 
the CPI's independent role.^^ 

In 1953 the PSP agreed to have electoral 
adjustments with the CPI in Travancore-Cochin. The 
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decision was partly due to the rebuff the PSP had 
received in the new Andhra State. There Prakasam 
had left the PSP to head a Congress-dominated 
coalition. Prakasam deserted the PSP on the 
insistence of the Congress. In Travancore~Cochin 
the Congress was defeated. But the refusal of the 
PSP to form a coalition with the CPI angered the 
Communists. The minority PSP Governemnt was a 
disaster for the Socialists. The masses in 
Travancore-Cochin were alienated. In Malabar the 
CPI was strong. In 1956 the new State of Kerala, 
including Malabar, came into being. In the 
following general election (1957), the CPI won a 
majority on its own. The majority Included five 
CPI-supported Independents. 

In the middle of 1955 a resolution of the 
Central Committee of the CPI issued a call for the 
"replacement" of the then existing Congress State 
Governments by Governments of Democratic Unity in 
States where democratic forces were strong. It 
defined this slogan as formation of coalitions of 
democratic parties and elements.'*^' 

The electoral success of the Samyukta 
Maharashtra Samltl in bilingual Bombay in the 
1957 elections brought to the surface the same 
controversy which had plagued the PDF in 
Hyderabad in 1952-55. The Samlti had decided to 
have a separate mass membership of its own and 
had started functioning in the Legislature under a 
common leader and discipline even when the 
immediate perspective was not one of forming a 
coalition government but only of functioning as the 
effective Opposition. 

Because of the Internal Opposition both within 
the CPI and the PSP, especiaUy the latter, the 

plan of S.M. Joshl, S.A. Dange, P.K. Atre and 
others to develop the Samiti as an integrated 
alternative party with a view to displacing the 
Congress came to nothing. With the formation of 
the Maharashtra State in 1960 the Samiti 

experiment collapsed. It was revived in that State 
in 1966, this time mainly to solve the 

Karnataka-Maharashtra border dispute. The 

Communists were not called upon to face these 
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questions elsewhere for nearly a decade. 

Much before the Twentieth Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party a hiatus had grown 

between the theoretical belief of the CPI in an 
armed revolution and Its actual practice of 

parliamentary and peaceful methods of work. The 
Twentieth Congress gave an Impetus to policy 
change, and at the Amritsar Congress of the CPI 
(1956) the Party's new Constitution officially 
adopted the doctrine of the peaceful road to 
socialism. Apart from the adoption of "peaceful 
means" to achieve, "full democracy and socialism", 
the Extraordinary (Fifth) Congress affirmed that 
under the regime of people’s democracy there 
would be "the widest possible extension of 
Individual liberty. freedom of press and 
association. Including the right of political 

organisation". In brief the CPI now accepted a 
multi-party state with free and fair elections. 
While reiterating Its belief In Marxism-Leninism.. 
the Preamble of the constltulon said that the CPI 
wp^ld take account of Indian "realities". India's 
"History" and Indian' people's "traditions" and 
"pe<^ullarltles."'i^ Communism In India had l^en 
hitherto associated with violence. The Amritsar 
change was. therefore, a milestone In the history 
of the Communist Movement. In a way the period 
between 1952-57 can be regarded as the high water 
mark of the fhdlan Communist Movement. It was 
not a straight line progress. But the 1957 Kerala 
victory was the apogee. Then came slow 
stagnation. , Electoral set backs had already begun 
In Andhra (1955) and Travancore-Cochln (1960) 
and. finally., there came the Great Split. 

The division In the Communist ranks was not a 
sudden affair. . The seeds were there from the 
beginning of the post-war period. The Communists 
were unable to evolve a correct political line. 
(Nor were the Soclailists more successful In doing 
this). The central problem was how to meet the 
challenge of the Congress colossus. In the wake of 
Its first spectacular electoral success it was easy 
for the CPI to dismiss the Congress as a party 
headed for disintegration. But the Congress. 
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despite its old age, showed a surprising capacity 
for recovery and survival. It was easily able to 
beat back the Cominunlst challenge. The comparison 
of the Congress with the Chinese KMT was inapt, 
superficial and wrong. Mahatma Gandhi's 
Congress was a political formation of a different 
character. It still had the ability to win over the 
newly politicised sections of Indian society. Not 
only did it articulate their aspirations, it was 
also instrumental in politicising them in the first 
instance. The leaven of adult franchise was « 
Godsend for the Congress. 

The Nehru Congress also effectively used the 
weapon of foreign policy to create confusion in the 
CPI ranks. The CPI had a foretaste of this in the 
Andhra election. The Russian praise of the Nehru 
policy was widely disseminated. The Congress 
policy of non-alignment, support to anti-colonial 
struggles, friendship with the Soviet Union, the 
Panchasheel overture to Communist China, 
Indo-Soviet economic cooperation in developing the 
public sector, all this created a crisis of identity 
for the Communist Party over a large field of 
public policy. Even the most radical sections of 
the CPI felt compelled to support certain aspects of 
Nehru's policy. As to the "pragmatic" wing of the 
CPI it virtually became a supporter of the Nehru 
Congress. 

The visit Of Khrushchev to India and Nehru's 
moving welcome and farewell to the Soviet leader 
constituted a turning point in the CPI's politics. 
This was not the beginning, but the culminatiwu 
of a process which had been set in motion much 
earlier. ^ 

Rubinstein's two articles in the Soviet journal 
New Times, gave a tremendous boost to those within 
the CPI who wanted to support Nehru Government's 
"progressive policies”. The non-capitalist path of 
development advocated in these articles received 
qualified endorsement by the CPI in July 1956. The 
Party fully recognised the "possibilities of 
advance" which had opened in the situation then 
dominated by Nehru and promised support to 
Government measures "in the interest of peace. 
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national freedom and national economy." V/hile 
saying this it had of course recourse to a number 
of circumlocutions. It warned against entertaining 
"illusions" about the Congress. (The opposition 
within the Party to the pro-Nehru line was still 
strong). Yet the general direction was no longer in 
doubt. 2'* 

Although support to the Congress was quite 
pronounced in certain sections of the CPI, it is 
doubtful whether internal differences— often 
masked as differences over the character of the 
Indian revolution, the relationship between 
different classes and so on—alone would have led 
'to a split. The differences over domestic policy 
and personality clashes—which are common to all 
political parties— became aggravated because of 
the spill-over effect of the confrontation between 
the two big Communist powers— USSR and China. 
The Chinese Communists, for reasons of their own, 
sdught to challenge the Soviet leadership of the 
World Communist Movement. They levelled against 
Khrushchev the charge of reformism. They said 
that Russia had taken the road of capitalist 
restoration. The Chinese also accused him of a 
sell-out to America. 

Mao's China, as the new home of the Communist 
"revolutionary orthodoxy", played its part in 
exacerbating the contradictions within the Indian 
Communist Movement. China's nibbling at India's 
territory and its provocations in the boraer areas 
led not only to a sharpening of the conflict 
between India and China, but also between the 
Soviet Union and China and between the two 
factions within the CPI. 

The differences between the two lines and two 
groups had been precariously patched up at the 
Vijayawada Congress of the CPI (1960). But the 
unity did not last. The India-China War made the 
gulf unbridgeable. The issue of S.A. Dange's 
alleged letter of apology to the British 
Government—accidently discovered by some German 
Communist scholars in the National 
Archieves—touched off a fierce controversy. Dange 
the Reformist became the target of attack by the 
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Left Communists. Dange had taken an anti-China 
line in international forums like the WFTU. This 
became an additional grievance against him. The 
Bombay Communist leader, not surprisingly, became 
the rallying point for the pro-Soviet, pro-Nehru, 
anti-China moderate wing of the CPI. 

After some initial hesitations the "Centrist" 
leaders like Jyoti Basu and EMS Namboodripad also 
joined the Communist Left. The Leftists set up 
their own separate Communist Party (Marxist), 
popularly called the CPI-M or just CPM. The 
decision of Jyoti Basu and Namboodripad 
enormously strengthened the CPl-M forces in Kerala 
and West Bengal. The Marxist forces under 
Sunderayya, Basavpunniah and Nagi Reddl carried 
great weight in Andhra Pradesh also. Thus three 
mass State parties of the CPI left the parent 
party, and their departure dealt it a crippling 
blow. Although the CPI was able to retain control 
of the AITUC, A1 Students Federatlop and a 
majority of the Parliamentary Party, it could not 
now count on any mass base in the country outside 
Bihar. 

The Communist Party remained the leading 
opposition in the Lok Sabha throughout the era of 
the Nehru ascendency. Foreign policy considerations, 
however, so compromised the Party's oppositional 
role that not even once did it attempt to censure 
Nehru through e motion of no-confidence in the 
Council of Ministers headed by him. Not even the 
dismissal of the Communist Government in Keral& 
under Article 356 of the Constitution would Induce 
the CPI leadership to express want of confidence 
in the Nehru Government. Nehru's intellectual and 
"spiritual" hold over the Communists and the 
deepening Indo-Sovlet friendship acted as 
profoundly inhibiting factors. The Communists 
would not go beyond adjournment motions. Other 
devices to expose the Governmnt were not really 
tried out. This shadow boxing was reinforced by 
the entry of Asoka Mehta in Parliament in 1954. 
From 1957 onwards the PSP group was directing 
its fusillade not against Nehru, the architect of 
India's China Policy, but against his assistants 
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like Krishna Menon. Nehru was treated as above 
criticism, as a national figure, both by the CPI and 
Asoka Mehta~led PSP. 

It was only in 1963 that Kripalani's 
no-confidence motion against the Nehru Government 
was admitted for discussion despite the 
Communists* refusal to stand in their seats to 
support its admission. The motioin, as was well 
known, was inspired by Lohia who entered the 
Lok Sabha for the first time in 1963. His was the 
most devastating speech on the motion. He raised 
the issue of poverty in a most compelling manner. 
After 1963 gradually the Communists were forced to 
adjust to the new milieu. Some events also 
supervened which accelerated this process. 

Jawaharlal Nehru died in May 1964. His death 
was followed by the appointment of Lai Bahadur 
Shastrl as the Prime Minister. The same year 
Communists in India formally split (as noted 
already), and the two wings of the Socialist 
Movement made an attempt to achieve unity in the 
Socialist ranks. 

More importantly, momentous changes took place 
in the leadership of the Soviet Communist Party. 
Khrushchev was replaced by Brezhenev and 
Kosygin. The new leaders hoped to repair their 
relations with China. The Brezhenev-Kosygln 
leadership proportionately cooled down towards the 
post-Nehru India. A certain confusion in 
Indo-Soviet relations was a necessary result of 
these changes. 

It was against this background that the CPI 
policy in 1965-67 should be viewed. Both the 
Communist parties were now susceptible to the SSP 
influence. It was during these twighlight years that 
the SSP was able to forge as antl-Congress front 
with the CPI as well as the CPI-M 

The Soviets were uncertain about the attitude to 
be taken to the Shastrl Government. Their posture 
during the Indo-Pakistan War in 1965 was neutral. 
The Tashkent initiative was taken by a Soviet 
leadership which was, gingerly, <groping its way 
towards redefining its attitude towards the South 
Asian - states. The Tashkent mediation was followed. 
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by Shastri's death and the contested Indira 
Gandhi's succession. 

Indira Gandhi's relations with the Soviet Union 
took time to crystallise. Meanwhile, Mao and Chou 
proudly rebuffed the Soviet effort at reconciliation 
with China: The new Soviet leadership was accused 
by the Chinese Communists of perpetuating 
"Khrushchevlsm without Khrushchev". The Chinese 
leaders were now keen to move towards a 
rapprochement with the United States. Having 
despaired of improving ties with China, the USSR 
fell back on cultivating friendship with India. 
After the Congress split, the Indo-Soviet relations 
began to warm up again. 

The CPI was neither pro-Shastrl, nor was it 
overly friendly to Mrs. Gandhi's Government in the 
initial phase. Her decision to devalue the rupee in 

1966 evoked hostile comments from the 
Communists-'both Right and Left. The CPI was, 
therefore, not averse to adopting an anti-Congress 
posture in 1965-67. This shared anti-Congress 
proclivity was the basis of the cooperation between 
it and the SSP during these years. 

The anti-Congressism of the CPI did noc last 
long. Somehow it was reiterated at the Patna Party 
Congress held in 1968. The Russians, of course, 
did not like it. After that the Congress Party split 
up and there was a pro-Congress swing in the 
policy of the CPI. 

The anti-Congress alliances of the CPI in the 

1967 elections and its alliance with Indira Gandhi 
in the Lok Sabha elections of 1971 successfully 
halted the CPI decline for some time. But the split 
in the Communist Movement proved, ultimately, to 
be a debilitating weakness. 

The breaking away of the Nagi Reddl group 
from the CPI-M and the phenomenon of Naxalism 
considerably eroded the Marxist forces in Andhra 
and elsewhere. Despite this set back the CPI-M 
somehow managed to consolidate its strength in 
West Bengal, Tripura and Kerala, and after some 
years it came to be looked upon as the stronger of 
the two Communist Parties. 

The CPI-M was the dominant partner in the 
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United Front Governments formed in West Bengal 
and Kerala in 1967 and 1969. After the snap 
parliamentary poll in 1971, it was able to displace 
the Swatantra Party as the largest opposition 
party in the Fifth Lok Sabha (1971-77). 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


1. The Policy Review presented by B.T. Ranadive 
to the CPI' s Calcutta Congress in 1948 
castigated General Secretary P.C. Joshl for not 
recognising early the transformation of the 
imperialist war into a people's war. It 
accused him of trailing behind the national 
bourgeois leadership. The Review proudly 

recalled that the CPI had "separated" itself 
from the.. 9th August struggle. Ranadive's 
Report even regretted that the CPI sometimes 
described Gandhi as "anti-fascist" instead of 
denouncing him as a leader whose movement 
sought "to exploit fascist invasion of India". 
(Documents of the History of the. Communist 
Party of India, Vol. VII, pp. 119-37. 


2. The editor of Documents, Vol. VII: 1948-1950 
has remarked in his Introduction that while 
the Communist Parties in Europe "came out of 
the War with enhanced prestige, quite the 
"opposite" was seen here in India. The CPI 
was "isolated", thanks to "certain mistakes" 
committed by it in the "people's war period". 
(ttrid., Vol. VII, p. vU). 

3. The Ranadive Policy Review stigmatised P. C. 
Joshl's policy as the "worst form of 
reformism"—a term of abuse in the Com¬ 
munist Jargon. Other leaders were also 
criticised, but the Review "squarely placed" 
the main responsibility for "derailing the 
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P*rty” at the door of Joshi. Oocuments, 
Vol. VIII, pp. 119-40. 

4. The Ranadlve leadership, the Editor of 
Documents wrote, had reached a "dead end" 
within two and half years, and it "totally 
collapsed" after It. A small coterie ruled the 
CPI through "Intimidation", and a 
"suffocating atmosphere of suspicion. Intrigue 
and fear" prevailed in the Party. After this 
came the "Telangana way”, sanctified by an 
article in the Cominform Journal. Ibid,, 
Vol.VII, pp.xi-xli. 


5. 

Ibid , 

Vol.VII, p.707. 


6. 
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Vol.VII, p.293. 
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Report 

on Left Deviation, Vol. VII, 

pp. 745 to 
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942, especially 928-36. 
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Vol.VII, p.942. 


9. 

Ibid, 

Vol.VII, pp.945-1003. 


10. 

Ibid, 

Vol.VIII, Introduction, p.vi. 


11. 

The 

editor of Communist Party 

Documents 


wrote—not ^^th feigned seriousness: "But 
what happened on 15th August? Was it 
independence? This was a vexed question 
until 1955 when we agreed that it was 
independence. Meanwhile different 

interpretations were given not only by our 
party • but also international communist 
circles.” 'The People's Age, the CPI mouth 
piece, editorially described the transfer of 
power in 1947 as "sham freedom". Even the 
organ of the revived Cominform called it a 
"sham independence bestowed on India." 
JbW., Vol.VII, p.vUi. 

12. At the Congress centenary Celebrations held 
in Delhi on 6 May 1985 Aruna Asaf Ali openly 
described herself as a "Nehru Communist”. 
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The Times of /ndto, New Delhi edition, 7 May 
1985, p.7. 

13. Documents of the History of the CP/, 
Vol.VIII, p. 42. 

14. /bid, Vol.VIII. p. 51. 

15. It was Dange-Ghosh-Ghate who had argued 
that no left party by Itself was strong 
enough to challenge the Congress in 1951. 
They therefore proposed forging of unity with 
other left parties, /bid., Vol.VII, p.l017. 
However, for them, too, the Socialist Party 
was an agency of Anglo-American imperialists 
because it had rejected the idea of a united 
front with CPI. /bid., Vol.VII, p.l017. 

16. These differences were reflected in the 
attitude of the CPI and the CPI-M to the SVD 
Governments of 1967, the latter opposing 
participation. 

17. /bid, Vol.VIII, p.439. JP did not endorse the 
Communists' call for an alternative 
Government of Democratic Unity, but he met 
them more than half-way by supporting 
electoral adjustments between the PSP and the 
CPI. He had changed enough to open a 
dialogue with the Communists through a letter 
written after the Twentieth Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party. See IP's letter to 
A joy Ghosh, Documents, Vol.VIII, pp. 633-38. 

18. S.M. Joshi had claimed that he was not 
agreeable to transforming the Samyukta 
Maharashtra Samitl into a party. But he took 
this position after the formation of the 
Maharashtra State. At that point of time 
Joshi of course said that the Samitl should 
not become a political party and should only 
function as a forum for agitating the 
llarnatak.a-MaY\axashtra border dispute (Mee 
Esetn, p.226). But wbat was Joshi*s attitude 
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in 1957? Did he not agrM to a minimum 
programme for the Samlti? Did the Samiti not 
define its object as the establishment of a 
Socialist Maharashtra in Socialist India— 
necessarily a long term goal? Did not the 
Samiti adopt its own constitution on July 
1957?. Did not Joshl agree to a separate 
Samiti mass membership despite strong 
opposition from within his own Party (the 
PSP)? Acharya P.K. Atre has written in the 
last volume of his autobiography that the 
Socialist Party had insisted from the very 
beginning— that is. from 1956 itself*" that 
the Samiti should be confined to the single 
issue of united Maharashtra. He ruefully 
asked: Why did we then force the Socialist 
Party out of the Samiti? (Karheche Pmi, Vol. 
V. p. 564). However this is not to deny that 
in the agitation for the formation of the 
State. Joshl'5 contribution was both 
outstanding and decisive. 

19. The New Age, 13 April 1958. 

20. See AJoy Ghosh's article in The New Age, 25 
December 1955, Ibid., Vol.Vlll. pp.481-89). 

21. Ibid., Vol.Vlll, pp.602 and 603-13. The 
Communists have often rebutted the charge of 
foreign dict'ation. This did not convince many 
people. The Communists have tried to 
maintain that after the dissolution of the 
Communist International there has been no 
directing centre for the World Communist 
Movement. Perhaps, this was legally and 
technically true. It might also be argued 
that the Comlnform Bureau, which was set up 
after the War by Europe's leading Communist 
and Workers' Parties, was in no way a 
revival of the old Comintern. This is not 
much relevant. Whan prestige of foreign 
Communist Parties' leaders and. especially, 
Soviet lioaders and journals was so high and 
when the general Indian mentality was so 
servile it was not likely to make much 
difference whether the line favoured by the 
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Soviet leadsrs was accapted as a dictation or 
whathar it was willingly adopted. The 
slavish attitude was a dominant trait of the 
Indian Communists till at least the late 
sixties. 

22. However by the close of the seventies, 
taking the country as a whole, the 
Communists were no longer a growing force. 
A general decline in the appeal of Communism 
was visible not only in India but the world 
over. The firebrand Chinese revolutionaries 
under Mao and Chou had changed course and 
had inaugurated the policy of befriending 
the United States. The pragmatic leadership 
which took over after their death accelerated 
the trend towards cooperation with the West. 
In January 1979 the Chinese supremo, Deng, 
virtually proposed an alliance between 
Nato, Japan and China, against the Soviet 
Union. The Chinese anti-Soviet ardour has of 
late cooled down a bit, but the changes in 
Chinese policy in the seventies have had 
their adverse effect on the prospects of the 
Indian Communist Movement here. The Chinese 
encouraged Naxallsm, and tried to do harm 
to the CPI-M itself from 1967 onwards. There 
is .a visible change in the Chinese approach 
to the Indian Communists. The ageing 
leadership of both wings of Indian 

Communism has been the single most negative 
factor in India for some time past. 
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Fluctuating Fortunes of the Jan Sangh 


Among the post-independence political parties the 
most stable, perhaps, has been the Jan Sangh (now 
called the BJP). If we examine even cursorily the 
history of political parties in India one cannot but 
be amazed by the capacity of the JS-BJP to hold 
together. It is alone among India's political 
parties which has not suffered a division. Every 
other political party has suffered a split, some 
parties even repeated splits. Let us begin with the 
Congress, modern India's oldest political party.We 
shall not go into the Surat split of 1907 and 1916 
reunification at Lucknow. Nor need we detain 
ourselves over the separation of the Communists 
(involuntary), and Socialists (voluntary) from the 
Congress. But aside from this, it is a fact that on 
the eve of elections or soon thereafter dissident 
Congress groups have arisen right from the days of 
the KMPP's formation in 1950-51 to the present 
times (V.P. Singh's Jan Morcha). In the interval 
the Ccngress underwent two major splits: one in 
1969 and the other in 1977-78. Although the 
breakaway of DevraJ Urs's group, following his 
expulsion, was confined to a State, it had 
important consequences. Unexpectedly, it became the 
match that ignited the powder keg and this 
ultimately blew up the Janata experiment. 

The Communists are known for their tightly 
disciplined organization. They have always 
valued "monolithic unity". Their Party is 
supposed to be based on the principle of 
"democratic centralism". This organizational 
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innovation was first enunciated by Lenin, and was 
since perfected by Stalin. But even the CPI, 
animated by the Stalinist spirit, was unable to 
preserve its unity. Apart from the minor defections 
from its ranks to the Congress, the Communist 
Movement has suffered one major split and two 
minor ones. As has been pointed out in the 
previous Chapter, the major split took place in 
1964 between the official CPI and its left wing, 
which constituted itself into a separate party—the 
CPI-M. Later the CPI-M itself suffered a 
considerable split, when the various 
Marxist—Leninist and Maoist groups broke away 
from it. The CPI-M in West Bengal and Kerala 
stabilised itself no doubt, but in Andhra Pradesh 
Nagl Reddy’s secession seriously weakened the 
Party. In 1980s S.A. Dange, the veteran Communist 
leader, left the CPI. He formed a party of his 
own. But it has not made much progress. 

As to Socialist Party it has been extremely prone 
to fission and' fusion.- The regional parties like 
the Dravlda Kashgam (DK), too, have split up. 
From DK to DMK and DMK to A1 Anna OMK it has 
been a long story. Now MGR's Party also has 
been rent asunder. In this welter of division and 
confusion the Jan Sangh stood alone as a united 
force. Individual leaders like Mauli Chandra 
Sharma, Pitamber Das and Balraj Modhok have 
parted company with IL from time to time. But it 
has not so far suffered any major split. What is 
the source of the JS-BJP's stability? The unity of 
the Jan Sangh (BJP), to my mind, is only a 
reflection of the unity of the RSS which provides 
the steel frame not only for the JSCBJP), but for 
all other family organizations: Bharatiya Mazdoor 
Sangh (BMS), Akhll Bharatiya Vidyarthl Parishad 
(ABVP), Vishva Hindu Parishad and so on.^ The 
decisive reason, I believe, is that an organization 
wedded to conserving and preserving can to a 
large extent avoid divisive controversies. They 
refuse to take an aggressive line on any kind of 
reform, in this particular case, the reform of 
Hindu society. 

In this connection the example of the Roman 
Catholic Church is very instructive. After the 
Great Soh^ern and the final break from the Catholic 
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Church which took place during the Reformation 
Movement, the secessionist Protestant Chruches have 
been continuously subjected to splits and 
divisions, The Catholic Church, however, has 
maintained its unity and has consolidated its 
position. The force of tradition and conservatism 
has acted as a glue. To an extent this applies to 
the RSS. That it can match the stability and 
continuity of the Catholic Church is doubtful, for 
the Hindu society is fragmented. But that is a 
different proposition. 

It is true that it was a former President of the 
Hindu Maha Sabha who created the Jan Sangh. But 
he did it mainly with the help of the RSS cadres. 
For long years the Jan Sangh used to have 
figurehead Presidents like Syama Prasad 
Mukherjee, Maull Chandra Sharma, Dr. Raghu Vira 
and so on, and the real power in the party was 
wielded by its organising Secretaries and other 
Secretaries. It was only when the JS—RSS had 
sufficiently built the personality of Atal Bihari 
Vajpayee— who is one of the finest orators in the 
Hindi language--that they discarded the old 
practice of figurehead Presidents. From 1967 to 
1964 A.B. Vajpayee was able to create some 
independent following of his own. VJhile the RSS 
hard core still controlled the organlzatlop of the 
JS-BJP, it was no longer possible for' the Party to 
treat Atal Bihari in the same way as they tteated 
Madhok and Pitarobar Das. Of course Vajpayee 
himself showed no desire to run counter to the 
wishes of the RSS, but it appeared that he was 
held by some to be indispensable to the Party, 
and was given considerable freedom to develop the 
Perty's policies with a view to building up its 
image and to increasing its acceptability to the 
voters. He was allowed to "impose" even Gandhlan 
Socialism and secularism on the Party. However he 
steadily lost ground after the calamitous 1984 Lok 
Sabha defeat. Some RSS men expressed to me their 
happiness over Vajpayee's defeat in Gwalior. 

From the beginning the Jan Sangh leaders had 
accorded priority to the building up of the Party. 
They were not interested in any alliances. They 
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wanted to expand, to reach out to the remotest 
part of the country. Since they derived their 
origins from the RSS and Hindu resurgence, they 
were not a part of the mainstream of the freedom 
movement from which the Socialist Party and even 
the Communist Party had sprung up. The Jan 
Sangh ideologically was close to the Hindu Maha 
Sabha; V.D. Savarkar and Syama Prasad Mukerjee 
were for them objects of veneration, apart from 
their own former RSS chiefs, Hedgewar and 
Golwalkar. 'They could therefore hope to coalesce 
only with groups which were not antagonistic to 
them, such as the Hindu Maha Sabha, Ary a SamaJ, 
Ram Rajya Parishad and so on. But this was at 
best a long term objective. In the meanwhile they 
had to establish their identity as a distinct 
political party. 

In the first general election the Jan Sangh 
electoral strategy was governed by these 
considerations. At the very first session 
(Inaugural) the question of "having alliances with 
other opposition parties vis. Hindu Maha Sabha, 
Ram Rajya Parishad, etc. was discussed", and it 
was decided that JS will not form any "political 
alliance" but "only electoral alliance" to avoid 
"division in opposition". It will also seek 
"cooperation where possible." But this was to be 
done at the provincial level, not national level. 
The implication was that it would enter into 
contest on as large a scale as possible. 

Before the second general election the Jan 
Sangh reiterated its policy of no alliance at the 
national level. It declared that "it will not be 
feasible to enter into electoral alliance with other 
all India parties". But electoral adjustments may 
be made, its resolution said, with other parties or 
groups, "if necessary, on local levels". In 
Maharashtra it relaxed its earlier prohibition 
against alliances or fronts of which the Communist 
Party also was a constituent. They joined the Goa 
Liberation Assistance Committee and the Samyukta 
Maharashtra Samitl in both of which platforms or 
fronts the Communists were an important 
c<mstituent. It would not be wrong to say that the 
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Samyukta Maharashtra Samlti was the first 
experiment in all-in opposition unity, i.e., 
non-ideological unity. Of course the alliance had 
been formed on the specific issue of United 
Maharashtra State and was not a general political 
anti-Congress front. But this alliance enabled the 
Jan Sangh to elect in 1957, from Western 
Maharashtra, two out of their total of four Lok 
Sabha seats. 

Midway between the first two general elections 
the Jan Sangh initiated a process of absorbing 
cognate parties like the Hindu Maha Sabha and 
Ram Rajya Parlshad. It passed formal resolutions 
on the subject on August 15, 1953 and December 
20, 1953. Even earlier, negotiations had been 

initiated by Dr. Syama Prasad Mukerjee with the 
Hindu Maha Sabha and Ram Rajya Parlshad. The 
efforts threw significant light on the political 
configuration of Hindu politics in India after the 
achievement of independence. The objective of 
Hindu unity was pursued even after the death of 
Mukerjee in 1953. In 1956 Guru Golwalkar himself 
mediated between these groups, and helped arrive 
at an agreed formula. 

Karpatri MaharaJ was the philosopher and guide 
of the RRP. He insisted that any unification must 
take place on the basis of orthodox Hindu 
principles. The belief in untouchabllity and the 
Caste System was for Karpatri an essential feature 
of orthodoxy and he refused to make any 
compromise on these "basic things". The Jan 
Sangh, which was trying to acquire a modem face, 
could not agree to Karpatri's conditions. 

As to the Hindu Maha Sabha, it insisted that the 
goal of the unified organisation should be the 
establishment of Hindu Rashtra. The Jan Sangh, 
however, had adopted the concept of Bharatiya 
Rastra. Since the RSS, Jan Sangh's mainspring, 
firmly believed in Hindu Rastra, this would not 
have presented an insurmountable hurdle to 
merger. 

To remove misconceptions, apparently 
entertained by the Maha Sabha, the Jan Sangh, in 
fact, redefined the term "Bharatiya". Zt made it 
clear by a resolution passed on February 19, 1956 
that its concept of national life an4 national 
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ideals was "equally expressed" by the terms 
"Bharatiya" and "Hindu", and that these two words 
were in fact "synonymous".? 

After the break up of the Janata Party, when 
the Jan Sangh started functioning under the name 
of the BJP there was a brief revival of the 
controversy over the definition of nationhood. The 
BJP had proclaimed its belief in Bharatiya 
Rashtra. But the R5S was adamant and Vajpayee 
finally buried the controversy by saying that 
"Bharatiya Rashtra" in fact meant "Hindu 
Rashtra". The RS,S triumphed over Vajpayee's 
"modernism" and his experiment in Gandhian 
Socialist face lifting. 

But there was another hitch in the discussions 
with the Hindu Maha Sabha in the fifties. For 
electoral purposes the Jan Sangh had thrown open 
its membership to non-Hindus. This was not 
acceptable to the -Hindu Maha Sabha leaders. They 
wanted the membership to be confined only to the 
Hindus. Thus the negotiations broke down, and 
thereafter the" Jan Sangh adopted the policy of 
gradually absorbing elements belonging to these 
parties instead of working for merger of parties. 
In this it had considerable success. While the Jan 
Sangh showed vigour in the pursuit of its 
objective, the other two organizations languished 
and became increasingly ineffective. 

Although a new Party, the Jan Sangh contested 
elections on a not inconsiderable scale. For the 
State Assemblies and representative bodies in the 
Union Territories it put up 718 candidates in 1952; 
578 in 1957; 1140 in 1962; and in 1967 the Jan 
Sangh had as many as 1607 candidate in the field. 
Initially its success was meagre, but gradually it 
extended and deepened its influence. In 1952 only 
35 of its candidates were successful; in 1957 the 
number of successful candidates increased to 46; 
by 1962 the number of wins had more than 
doubled, they were 116. In 1967 the Jan Sangh 
secured the largest vote among the opposition 
Parties in the Lok Sabha. poll; and in terms of 
Assambly seats it captured as many as 268 seats. 
The figures of Lok Sabha candidates fielded by the 
Jan Sangh and of those who managed to get elected 
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were: 93 and 3 (1952); 130 and 4 (1957); 196 and 
14 (1962); and 251 and 35 (1967). In 1967 the 

Swatantra Party, however, got ahead of the Jan 
Sangh in the total number of Lok Sabha seats 
returned by the two parties. 

In the third general election (1962) Socialists, 
badly splintered, were left far behind by the 
Right parties. Yet the two Socialist factions 
together were still a force to be reckoned with. In 
the State Assemblies the two together had 286 seats 
(SSP 180 + PSP 106), i.e. more than either the Jan 
Sangh's 268 seats or the Swatantra Party's 257 
seats. The two Socialist parties between them had 
put up 1581 candidates (SSP 813 and PSP 768) as 
against the Jan Sangh total of 1607 candidates. 
But since the two Socialist groups were at 
loggerheads this strength (both as reflected in the 
Legislatures and outside them) was only notional; 
it was not an effective striking force. 

After the second general election the Jan Sangh 
expressed its satisfaction at the firm lodgement it 
had made in UP and Madhya Pradesh. Syama 
Prasad Mukerjee's death, however, caused the 
erosion of the Party's base in West Bengal. In the 
South also it could not make much headway. It 
therefore decided "to pay more attention" to the 
expansion and strengthening of its organization in 
the Eastern and Southern regions of the country.^ 

The RSS Chief, M.S. Golwalkar, ridiculed the 
concept of territorial natlonaiism. He called the 
concept absurd and perverse. Muslims and 
Christians "and all such heterogenous groups" 
could not be children of the soil merely because, 
by an accident, they happened to reside in a 
common territory under the rule of a common enemy.^ 
The clarification in the Jan Sangh resolution of 
the. term Bharatiya Rashtra was designed not only 
to satisfy the |lindu Mahn Sabha but to enforce 
conformity with the thoughts of Golwalkar. 

The period between the years 1959 to 1965 
brought about a certain shift in the Jan Sangh 
stand. Till that time China had not figured much 
in its resolutions and speeches. The Party and its 
leaders were obsessed with Pakistan. In 42 pages of 
the Jan Sangh Resolutions on Foreign Policy China 
scarely occupies two pages; the bulk is devoted to 
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Pakistan.^ But China's nibbling at the Indian 
territory which was now acknowledged by the 
Government brought to the Jan Sangh a new 
awareness about the danger to India's security 
from the North. 

The Socialists under Lohia had been most 
vigilant about these issues from the beginning. 
While the Jan Sangh motivation in the beginning 
was anti-Communist and anti-CPI» gradually, the 
emphasis changed.^ There was a new stridency in 
its condemnation of China in relation to the 
security question. The whole perspective now 
got modified. The new consciousness brought a 
change in the Jan Bangh attitude towards T«ohia. 
When the Chinese incursions into India's 
borderlands developed into a full-fledged border 
war the Jan Sangh joined hands with the Socialists 
in mobilising the masses in favour of a policy of 
resistance to Chinese aggression. The Jan Sangh 
leaders took part in the Himalaya Bachao 
Conferences, and cooperated with the Socialists in 
opposing a territorial sell-out in Parliament and 
outside. 

The change in policy was reflected in the 
change in electoral policy. Instead of viewing the 
question of Chinese aggression mainly in terms of 
threat to India's territorial integrity, the Jan 
Sangh linked it up with internal politics and 
began to advocate a front of nationalist and 
democratic forces. Here is the exposition of the Jan 
Sangh point of view after the much discussed 1963 
Lok Sabha by-elections: 

The Central Working Committee welcomes the 
recent pronouncements of important leaders of 
various nationalist parties and groups 
regarding the desirability of acting in close 
cooperation to face the critical issues before the 
country like foreign invasion, internal 
corruption and the like, in order to compel the 
Government to take immediate and effective 
action in respect thereof. The Jan Sangh is 
prepared to respond to. these efforts. 

The Jan Sangh Working Committee, however, 
protested against the negative attitude of the PSP 
ill regard to such inter-party cooperatimi.'^ 
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The reorientation of Jan Sangh policies was 
confined to foreign policy and electoral alliances. 
The formation of the non-Congress Governments and 
the attitude of the Central Government forced the 
Jan Sangh leadership to change its stand also on 
the important constitutional issue of Centre-State 
relations. 

The RSS Chief had been the loudest in 
denouncing the federal principle. A main point 
of the criticism of the Constitution by the Opposition 
had been that it was extremely centralised, that it 
was not genuinely federal. But Golwalkar attacked 
it from a different angle. To him federalism was a 
polluting element. "We are one country, one 

society, and one nation...and hence it is natural 
that the affairs of the nation are governed through 
a single state of unitary type. The present federal 
system generates and feeds separatist feelings... It 
must be remedied and the Constitution amended and 
cleansed so as to establish Unitary Form of 
Government. 

True to its character as a creature of the RSS, 
the Jan Sangh pressed for a change in the 
constitutional structure. It demanded a Unitary 

Constitution, with one Government and one 
Legislature. Its Manifesto (1954) declared that for 
"maintaining . the unity and integrity of the 
country" the Jan Sangh considered a Unitary Form 
of government more appropriate than the Federal 
one."^ The 1962 Manifesto of the Party was even 
more categorical. It said that the Bharatiya Jan 

Sangh "will amend the Constitution and declare 
India a Unitary State".Even the 1967 Manifesto 
charged that the present Constitution did "not 
manifest the country's basic unity" and assured 
the electorate that it will change the Constitution 
and make India a Unitary State. It is not 

necessary to labour the point. 

The Socialists' viewpoint was fundamentally 
different; they thought that an overcentralised, 
unitary state was not a strong state; it was a 
weak state. By not satisfying legitimate State and 
regional aspirations it killed initiative and 
encouraged separatist tendencies. They wanted not 
only a Centre of limited power but also States with 
limited powers, the rest of the powers being 
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distributed among the District Assemblies and 
Municipalities/ Panchayats, in one word» a 
four-pillar state. 

V/hen the Jan Sangh became co-sharer of 
power in the SVD-domlnated State Governments, it 
changed its tune. It declared that the present 
Constitution was federal In form and unitary in 
spirit. It no more spoke of amending the 
constitution in the direction of centralisation. It 
put aside the promise of declaring India a Unitary 
State. It began to condemn exercise by the Centre 
of its powers under Article 356, etc., as 
unconstitutional. It wanted financial devolution in 
favour of the States. There was no more talk of 
abolishing State Governments and State 
Legislatures. In 1969 the Jan Sangh demanded 
that "the entire gamut of financial relations 
between the Centre and the States" be reviewed 
and sources of revenue be "so reallocated as to 
enable the States to secure a greater quantum of 
their financial requirements from statutory 
allocations rather than from Centre's discretionary 
grants."‘'2 The proposal tended not towards a 
unitary state, but towards State Autonomy. This 
was in the year 1969. We do not know how 
Golwalkar reacted to this shift. 

What made the Jan Sangh shift its stand? The 
RSS—Jan Sangh approach was purely doctrinaire. 
It was a reaction to Muslim politics, and a 
mechanclal application of the Western theories of 
nationalism. The Jan Sangh politicians learnt in 
the hard and disillusioning school of experience. 
It was the actual working of the political system 
and the blows which the Opposition received at the 
hands of the Ruling Party which cured the Jan 
Sangh's addiction to the dogma of centralism. 

Between the years 1967 and 1970 the Jan Sangh 
political line also underwent a basic change. The 
year 1967 was a year of high hope. It opened on 
a confident note. The Jan Sangh Election Manifesto 
declared that "the country wants today an 
alternative party.... It was to fulfil this 
expectation that the Bharatiya Jan Sangh came into 
existence." The Manifesto claimed that the people 
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had "Increasingly" reposed their confidence in 
the Party. It was entering the fourth general 
election with a firm resolve "to discharge its 
obligations". The claim did not seem fantastic to 
its ranks. Starting from humble beginnings the 
Party had consistently pursued the policy of 
organizational expansion and had earned good 
dividends. The 1967 election was the highest point 
reached by the rising curve. Thereafter the rising 
curve took a dip. The 1969 mid-term poll was a 
great set back for Jan Sangh in Uttar Pradesh, the 
largest State of India. In the 1967 Parliamentary 
election the Jan Sangh share of the popular vote 
in UP ViTas 22.58 per cent and for the Assembly it 
was 21.67 per cent. More than one fifth of the 
electorate had chosen Jan Sangh. In the mid-term 
poll to the UP Assembly the Jan Sangh vote came 
down to 17.93 per cent. The decrease in seats 
was more precipitate (from 98 to 48). The Charan 
Singh BKD had profited by triangular and 
quadrangular contests in 1969. VJith another 
strong upper caste-oriented (Jan Sangh) party (the 
other such party being the Congress) in the 
electoral field. Charan Singh's fortune was made. 
This has always been the condition of his success. 
The truth of this proposition was illustrated again 
in Lok Sabha elections of 1980. 

In the elections held in 1967 the Jan Sangh Lok 
Sabha candidates in the Punjab secured 12.49 per 
cent vote, and for the Assembly elections which 
had been held simultaneously, it got 9.84 per cent 
vote. It came down to 4.45 per cent in the 1971 
election. The Caste and Community factors were 
thus decisive in UP. and Punjab respectively. 
The consolidation of the intermediate farming 
communities was Jan Sangh's undoing in U.P. 
whereas its conciliatory line towards the Akali 
Sikhs sapped its secterlan Hindu base in 
Punjab. The movement of public opinion had deep 
significance which the JS leadership never properly 
analysed in depth. 

Of course the Jan Sangh leadership realised that 
their alliance with the Akalis was not popular. 
But they complacently claimed that failure to 
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convince the Hindus was confined to the "urban 
electorate"; in the rural constituencies, they said, 
they were making headway. In fact they claimed 
that 1969 poll "marked a break through" in the 
Punjab countryside. The claim was not based on 
solid facts. It was wishful thinking. The Jan 

Sangh condemned the Congress now, ironically, for 
"whipping up narrow sectarian feelings" among the 
Hindus. 

Uttar Pradesh absolutely stumped the Jan Sangh 
leaders, "The set back has been unexpected and 
does not offer Itself to easy explanations." The 
Party admitted the need for an objective analysis. 
But the prima facie reasons advanced did not 

include the obvious Charan Singh phenomenon 
which had been brought into existence in 1967 by 
both the SSP and Jan Sangh leaders themselves 
(Lohia and Nana Oeshmukh). 

Charan Singh belonged to a farmer's family 

from V/estern Uttar Pradesh. In terms of land 
holding he was by no means what the Stalinite 
Communists call a kulak. His mind was moulded by 
the thought of Dayanand Saraswati. The 
Chaudhary set up practice as a lawyer in 

Ghaziabad. It did not much flourish. He joined the 
freedom struggle and went to jail. He was elected 
a member of the UP Legislature in 1937 and also 
in 1946. His rise, which began in 1946, was slow. 
First, he became a ParUamen.tary Secretary and, 
after a few years, a full Cabinet Minister. He was 
the one UP. leader of consequence who was wholly 
uninfluenced by the trend represented by the 
Congress Socialist Party. This explains much else 
in his attitude, to politics. The Ary a Samaj created 
in him a deep love for Hinduism. This periodically 
attracted him towards the RSS and the Jan 
Sangh'BJP. He defended the varna system in its 
pristine form. He subscribed to the 
British'invented doctrine of martial races and tried 
^o equate the Jats with the Rajputs. He turned a 
blind eye to the ill-treatment of the Jats by the 
Rajputs in Rajasthan. But the Rajputs, Khatris 
and Brahmins tended to treat these "pretensions" 
with contempt. So despite the Arya Samaj doctrine 
of four varnas, he harboured a deep grudge 
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against tha upper castes. This tended to create an 
antipathy in his mind towards the Jan Sangh-BJP 
which, he held, was an upper caste party. This 
ambiguity in Charan Singh' s thinking continued till * 
the end. It was rooted in the internal 
contradiction built into the very fabric of Hindu 
society. 

Even during the Congress years the Chaudhary 
was trying to build around him an alliance of 
Jats, Gujars, Lodhs, Kurmis, Kushawahs and, 
above all, Yadavas. But he never dared to take 
openly a stand against the varna system based on 
birth (the two thousand and odd castes were only 
its articulation in practice), and had recourse to 
the euphemism of "Kisan". Unfortunately, he had a 
bias against the chamars and other harijans. In 
this he always differed radically from Lohia, who 
wanted total destruction of caste and varna. 

After the Chaudhary became Chief Minister of 
U.P. with Opposition support, he became a 
symbol of the resurgent middle castes. Within two 
years he made rapid inroads into the Jan Sangh' s 
Kurmi base in Central UP He also encroached on 
Yadava — Kushawah base of the SSP in the same 
State, particularly its Eastern part. Not only did 
the voters begin to desert these parties but their 
activists also started leaving. This was the 
reason for the halving of the Jan Sangh strength 
and the loss of 25 per cent seats by the SSP in 
the 1969 mid>term poll in UP. The Jan Sangh 
analysis of this poll failed to view the Charan 
Singh's emergence in proper perspectivej 

A section of the Jan Sangh looked upon the 
Chaudhary as a champion of Hindu interests 
against the Muslims and Christians, and they 
sought an alliance with him. And some Socialists 
were compelled to line up with Charan Singh 
because of the sympathy of the intermediate castes 
for him. .Both were reduced to a pathetic condition 
by tha Kisan leader in UP and elsewhere in 
North Indla.i^ 

Tha most a macing growth of the Jan Sangh, 
after Delhi and Uttar Pradesh, was in Madhya 
Pradesh. In Delhi there was a large refugee 
population to which the Jan Sangh* s anti-Muslim 
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rhetoric was like nectar. It was largely because of 
the refugee factor that the Jan Sangh single* 
handedly captured the newly created Delhi 
Metropolitlan Council in 1967. But with the 
expansion of Delhi and the new mass Influx into it 
from other parts of the country, the Jan Sangh-BJP 
influence was progressively diluted. As a result 
its ascendency in the Capital has been seriously 
threatened. 

In the present Madhya Pradesh is included the 
former State of Madhya Bharat which was formed 
by integrating the old Princely territories such as 
Sclndhia's GwaUor and Holkar's Indore. The Jan 
Sangh made it the base of its operations. It 
absorbed the other Hindu-oriented parties. The 
main opposition for sometime was the PSP. It was 
the recognised Opposition in the MP Assembly. The 
collapse of the PSP was the Jan Sangh's 

opportunity. It filled the resulting vacuum. Once 

the JS became the main opposition it began to 
attract other amorphous elements. The conflict 
between Maharani of Gwalior and the Congress 

Chief Minister D.P. Mlshra, enabled it to 
outdistance every other opposition party. However, 
there was one obvious weakness In the Jan Sangh 
position^ In the vast area of Mahakoshal and 
Chhatisgarh it could not win the hearts of the 

people. By and large these areas remained 

Congressite in ethos. The large tribal population 
was another source of weakness. The HSS Vanavasi 
organisation made strenuous efforts to win over the 
tribals. It could achieve only meagre results. For 
all these reasons JS-BJP could not win power by 

Itself. It greatly profited by the Janata 

experiment no doubt, but it could not become a 
majority. It lacks a popular leader. Kushabhau 
Thakare is a machine man. 

Rajasthan was another State wholly under 
Princely domination. The rise of the Swatantra 

Party, with Gayatridevi of Jaipur and Maharawal 
of Dungarpur as leaders, retarded the growth of 
Jan Sangh. There the Jan Sangh could function 
only in their shadow. When the Swatantra Party 
foundered In the 1970s, the Jan Sangh-BJP stepped 
in. In Bhairon Singh Shekhawat it had a clever 
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leader who created an attractive PR profile. 

Himachal Pradesh, though a small State, became 
another bulwark of the BJP-Jan Sangh as early as 
1967. It has so remained thereafter. But still the 
BJP is unable to win a majority by itself. 
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19 

The Meteoric Rise of the 
Swatantra Party 


As early as 1956 Mlnoo Masani had conceived the 
idea of launching an Initiative which would end 
the "monopoly enjoyed by the various socialist and 
communist parties". What he wanted was the 
creation of a "Liberal Democratic Party" to 
propagate a policy distinct from what he 
characterised as "collectivist paradise".^ 

The first attempt to secure parliamentary 
representation for this "authentic" Liberalism was 
made in 1957. Seven candidates were fielded. Not 
in the industrialised areas as would be 
expected — Liberalism being eminently the 
philosophy of the bourgeoisie or the industrial 
middle classes-^but in the relatively backward 
areas of the country. The Jamshedpur constituency 
was the sole industrial constituency where 

Masani's man fought the election. The driving 
force behind this Incipient political movement was 
the Bombay~based Forum of Free Enterprise, 
mostly controlled by modernised Pars! and Gujarati 
businessmen, acting on the advice of Masani. 

Unlike the British Liberals, Masani and their 
ilk had no base in the manufacturing centres of 
India. That shows the spurious character of 
Masani's Liberalism. In England political 

Liberalism was the outgrowth of industrial 
revolution. Its influence was so widespread that 

even the Conservatives were affected by it. Sir 

RcN»ert Peel, whose tenure as Prime Minister is 
associated with perfection of the Cabinet form of 
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government and who abolished the Corn laws and 
took a giant step towards Free Trade, belonged to 
the rising bourgeois class. Peel was a "man closer to 
factory and shop.He was the son of a textile 
manufacturer and v/as educated at Oxford. The 
British bourgeoisie cannot be equated with India's 
Banla caste. That class would correspond to our 
Bania caste plus artisan castes plus a bit of 
Kayasthas and Brahmins here I 

Manchester and the North of England were the 
citadel of British Liberalism. Masani's Liberalism 
began with a pact with "tribalism". Masani himself 
stood from Ranchi with the support of Jaipal Singh 
and his Jharkhand Party based on the scheduled 
tribes of Bihar. 

Jaipal Singh was a good friend of mine. He 
told me that he had supported Masani and one 
other in the Jharkhand area in exchange for the 
financial help which his Party sorely needed to 
contest the elections in South Bihar. Masani admits 
that he established a sufficiently solid lead in 
areas which "were under Jaipal Singh's influence, 
which the non-tribal parts of his constituency 
failed to eat up completely.^ Masani's victory 
had nothing whatever to do with either Liberalism 
or Free Enterprise. It was a victory of Jaipal 
Singh and his considerable influence over the 
scheduled tribes. 

The Swatantra Party finally took shape when 
the Congress passed a resolution on land ceilings, 
take-over of the food grains trade and cooperative 
farming at Nagpur in January 1959. Masani 
combined with Rajajl, who had been at a loose end 
after he resigned as Chief Minister of Madras in 
1954, to give a lead to the new Party. Rajajl was 
by no means "a charismatic figure" as Masani 
calls him.^ In the 'twenties he was known as 
Deputy Gandhi, a great champion of 
non-cooperation. He was looked upon, then, as a 
man of promise. Some thought he would be 
Gandhi's heir. But Gandhi had other plans. Rajajl 
did not initiative any direct action after his 
victory over the supporters of the Council entry 
programme led by C.R. Das at the Gaya Congress 
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In 1922. Among Gandhi' s close disciples, it was 
Vallabhbhai who proved himself to be a real man 
of action. He first showed his ability in the 
Nagpur Flag Satyagraha, and, finally, established 
his position as organiser in the Bar doll struggle. 
Rajaji’s extreme constitutionalism in the ’thirties 
and his advocacy of a settlement with Jinnah and 
the British during the War damaged his reputation 
and made Jawaharlal’s succession certain. In 
January 1942 Gandhi declared that he had ’’always 
said that it was Jawaharlal and not Rajajl who 
would be his successor.^ 

Rajaji was now too old (over eighty), and he 
was not much confident about his capacity to lead 
the Party. Masani was both intelligent and 
efficient. But his aptitude was bureaucratic. He 
did not possess the personal warmth which a party 
organiser needs. Masani tended to be extremely 
"ideolgical” and abrasive and therefore was 
ineffective in 'a land which revered tradition. His 
prejudices blurred his vision. He was 
pathologically anti-Communist. 

Rajaji-Masanl alliance was not inspiring. 
Although Rajaji had characterised the Communists 
as his Enemy No. 1 in 1952, during the V^ar 

(1942-45) the Communists were quite close to him. 
He also associated with them in the anti-nuclear 
campaign. 

Masani openly demanded in 1959 action by the 
Governor of Kerala in the form of forced 

dissolutllon of the Assembly, and welcomed the 
dismissal of the Government of E.M.S. 
Namboodripad under Article 356 and Imposition of 
President's rule.^ Rajaji, however, was not In 
favour of central intervention. The new Party was 
dogged by differences from the outset. 

When the Soviets suspended nuclear testing, 

Rajaji hailed the step and said: "Russia has taken 
a Gandhian initiative". He also shared the 
platform with Kerala's Communist Chief Minister, 
E.M.S. Namboodripad. 7 To Masani this was 
sacrilege 1 

There is a self-revealing passage in the 

second Volume of Minoo Masani' s political 
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memoirs: 

1 never had any illusion about the fact that I 
personally lacked the political appeal of the 
kind that a country like India needed for the 
purpose. I had always conceived my role in 
Indian politics as an effective Number 2 man, 
who could run the machine efficiently provided 
there was a leader who had the necessary 
charisma. Such was the role I was able to play 
along with JP in the 1930s and with Rajaji in 
1960s. 

My definition of an acceptable leader in 
India was a home~spun and earthy personality 
with deep roots in the Indian tradition which I 
unfortunately lacked. This of course would also 
be reflected in one's way of life, one's dress 
and a certain austerity and abstinence from 
allegedly Western "evils" such as drink and 
ballroom dancing.^ 

Here there is no question of philosophy, 
programme or party. This is a personality- 
oriented view of history. The Masani concept is 
but another name of backseat driving. No real 
leader would agree to be managed in this 
manner. Even the soft and impressionable JP 
could not swallow this. 

The Swatantra Party's ideology can be summed 
up as opposition to etatUrrit particularly state 
intervention in economic matters. That government 
is the best that governs the least, was its motto. 
It was opposed to nationalisation of banks and 
industrial undertakings. It was unreservedly for 
the expansion of the private sector. It was 
against ceiling on agricultural holdings, against 
cooperative farming and against state trading. It 
demanded the lowering of taxes. It denounced the 
licence-permlt'quota raj. Egalitarianism was its 
principal target. It was for Indo-Pak amity. The 
antl'communism and anti-Sovietism of its leaders 
like Masani was moderated a bit by the dissents 
uttered by Rajaji from time to time. (Two examples 
of this have been already given). 
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Whenever any Issues of economic policy arose 
in the third and fourth Lok Sabha, the Swatantra 
Party would predictably adopt a position which 
would be consistent with the above principles. The 
Swatantra ideology was simplistic and 
fundamentalist in the economic sense. Its approach 
was based on laissez faire in a country which was 
largely unindustrialised and which was 
non-bourgeois in ethos. The championship of 
business brought it no dividend in terms of mass 
support. The Swatantra effervescence was therefore 
entirely episodic. It was like an extra terrestrial 
object which burns brightly, illuminates the sky 
for a fleeting moment and then dies out. 

The Swatantra Party was therefore among the 
most short-lived parties in independent India. It 
was born in 1959. Its rise was meteoric. Equally 
sudden was its fall. It entered the electoral field 
for the first time in 1962. An organizational 
fledgling, it surprised the political world by its 
noteworthy electoral performance, especially at the 
State level. In the Lok Sabha poll it did not fare 
so well. It contested 173 Lok Sabha seats, lost its 
security deposits in 75 constituencies and only 18 
of its candidates were successful. The united CPI 
was still the largest Party in the House of the 
People. The Swatantra Party was unable to 
displace it. The CPI polled over 111 lakh votes in 
the Lok Sabha poll of 1962 as against the 
Swatantra Party's 90 lakhs. The percentage share 
of the popular vote of the two parties was 9.9A 
and 7.89 respectively. At the State level, however, 
the Swatantra Party won the status of the Official 
Opposition in Gujarat, Rajasthan and Bihar. 
Because of the Ganatantra Parishad's merger with 
the Swatantra Party, in Orissa also a Swatantralte 
became the Official Opposition leader. The 
Swatantra Party secured in Gujarat 26 seats and 
24.23 per cent votes, in Bihar 50 seats and 17.25 
per cent votes, and in Rajasthan 36 seats and 
17.11 per cent votes. 

There was a flaw in this spectacular growth. 
The structure was founded on sand and not on the 
rock. The Party's growth in Bihar was entirely 
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due to the Raja of Ramgarh. He was neither 
interested in liberal principles nor in free 
enterprise. His only concern was to protect his 
zamindari Interests. His clash with the Party 
leadership was not surprising. V/hen tne Raja was 
thrown out, his party in Bihar disintegrated 
rapidly.^ Not fewer than 48 members (out of a 
total of 60) deserted the Raja, and the lost sheep 
was gathered by Kamaraj—along v/ith the AsoKa 
Mehta group — under the Congress umbrella to 
strengthen the "forces of socialism". Party 
management was not an easy task. This vf as 
Masani's first lesson as Swatantra Party's General 
Secretary. 

But this was a temporary set back. The Party 
as a whole was not much affected. The 
anti "Congress wave was running high. Men with 
money and influence could hope- to make hay 
while the sun of popular favour was shining 
bright. In the fourth general election therefore the 
Swatantra Improved its overall position. In the 
parliamentary poll, it secured 8.68 per cent votes 
as against the Jan Sangh's 9.41 per cent. It 
contested 179 Lok Sabha seats and won 44. The Jan 
Sangh put up candidates in 251 constituencies, but 
secured only 35 seats. 

The greatest weakness of the Sv/atantra Party 
was the absence of dedicated cadres. In India in 
the 'sixties the class of baslnessmen was not 
large. Bourgeoisie was not a strong force. Business 
people held a relatively inferior status in the 
social hierarchy.The Swatantra ideology of free 
enterprise was not calculated to inspire people to 
sacrifice and self-abnegation in the cause of the 
Party. It compensated for its lack of cadre by 
money. It was the Swatantra Party which 
introduced money as an important factor in 
politics; it engaged an army of paid canvassers. 
Piloo Mody told me that they spent a minimum sum 
of one lakh on each Lok Sabha seat in 1967. This 
was a very large sum in 1967. He was absolutely 
flabbergasted when 1 told him that some of our 
Lok Sabha members spent only around Rs. 5,000. 
He exclaimed: Incredible"I But that happened to 
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be true. Mrs. Gandhi followed the Swatantra 
example and politics became money-oriented within 
a few years. Lucre worship was soon rampant. 

It is Interesting that although ideologically the 
Swatantra Party was an unadulterated bourgeois 
party, the main elements of the bourgeoisie clung 
to the Congress. The economic regulatory mechanism 
ensured powerful big business support to the 
Congress. The Companies' Act permitted 
contributions by the private corporate sector to 
political parties. Most of these contributions went 
to the Congress. We held that this provision was 
at the root of the unhealthy nexus between 
business and politics. A couple of High Courts also 
passed obiter dicta on this practice. They saw in 
these transfers a source of contamination. Masani 
once related that he and others had tried in 1961, 
when the Companies' Bill came up before 
Parliament, to stop political parties receiving 
contributions from Joint Stock Companies registered 
under the Companies Act. "I myself moved that 
amendment. and you will recall that every 
political party voted for my amendment, including 
the Communist Party, which finds it very difficult 
to vote for anything I propose. The only Party 
that voted against it was Mr. Nehru's Party and. 
because it had a majority, the amendment was 
defeated and the door was kept wide open for 
company contributions".^^ 

In the fourth Lok Sabha the author's Private 
Members' Bill on the subject draw wide support, 
not only from the Opposition but also from the 
Congress which had than begun to mouth radical 
slogans. Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed. Industrial 
Development and Company Affairs Minister, 
appealed to me to withdraw the Bill promising that 
he himself would come forward with an official Bill 
on the same lines. He kept his promise and the 
Bill was passed. Company donations were banned. 
But this did not solve the problem. ’2 The 
Congress and other Parties thereafter had 
recourse to black money contributions! 

But whatever the Congress advantage in tenns 
of money, it cannot be said that money was a 
Swatantxa Party handicap. The Party’s growth 
was not organic. It epitomised * summit 
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an agerrents. In such a set-up Masani could not do 
much in the matter c>f organization. 

Minoo Masani's cold and autocratic behaviour 
was resented by the rich farmers, rajas, 
zamindars, Maharajas, ICS men, businessmen and 
industrialists, who constituted the core of the 
Swatantra Party. He was unable to hold the Party 
together. Rajaji, who was undoubtedly the main 
source of inspiration, did not take much interest 
in Party affairs. 

The vertical Congress split divided the 
Opposition. The Swatantra Paity also was 
affected. There were migrations from that Party to 
the Indira Congress. Its strength in the Lok Sabha 
was reduced. From 44 seats in 1967 it got a mere 
7 seats in 1971, and the voting percentage fell 
from 8.68 per cent to 3.12 per cent. It lost its 
leading position in Gujarat and Rajasthan. It was 
displaced by the Congress-0 in Gujarat and the 
Jan Sangh in Rajasthan. Minoo Masani did not 
wish to embarrass and overthrow the Congress-0 
Government in Gujarat. This attitude split the 
Swatantra Party unit in Gujarat. The loss was 
serious. There was no recovery. Even in Orissa.the 
Swatantra (or former Ganatantra Parishad) 
leaders were rapidly overtaken by Biju Patnaik. 
Biju set up the Pragati Party — a coalition of the 
Swatantra Party, the ntkal Congress and Rabi 
Rai's small SSP group. When It merged in the BLD 
in August 1974, its strength in the Orissa Assembly 
was 60 out of 140 — the total strength of the 
House. Biju had become the party "supremo" though 
he was not an Assembly member. 

After the Congress split the Swatantra Party 
wanted to forge an avowedly Rightist alliance to 
fight the Indlra-CPl alliance which developed after 
the Congress split. It enthusiastically welcomed 
the Congress-0 call of 28 June 1970 for the 
consolidation of democratic opposition. But men 
like Masani were so out of touch with the reality 
that they failed to understand that the social and 
class composition of the Congress-O and the 
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Indira Congress was identical; and that both 
subscribed broadly to the policies of mixed 
economy which had been evolved under Nehru's 
leadership. Most of its leaders were long 
identified with the Congress. Only S.K. Patil 
shared the principles which the Swatantra party 
propagated. All that could be asserted about the 
generality of Congress-0 leaders was that they 
were slightly less populist and radical than Mrs. 
Gandhi. Nevertheless they were not different from 
the Indira Congress in essentials. Nobody 
subscribed to Masani's simon pure liberal economic 
philosophy. They did not think with him that what 
they needed was free competition and a free market 
economy 

Inevitably strains developed between the 
Swatantra leaders and the Congress-0. Some of 
them had reservations about the Swatantra Party 
policies, and some were full of doubts about a 
tie-up with the Jan Sangh. The same thing was 
true of the Swatantra Party. The Swatantra leaders 
were secular in their belief; they were not all 
equally enthusiastic about the proposed alliance 
with the Jan Sangh. Masani insisted on a rightist 
programme. Neither the Congress-0 nor Jan Sangh 
cared for it. The Congress-0 was in favour of 
electoral adjustments with the SSP also. So a 
decision was taken by Nijlingappa and Asoka 
Mehta to broaden the electoral agreement/ inviting 
the SSP to come in. The SSP was not willing to 
accept the minimum programme offered by Mlnoo 
Masani. Its concerns and priorities were different. 
Masani, a victim of free enterprise fetishism 
walked out of the opposition meeting on 3 January 
1971. This brought ridicule on the attempt to 
create an electoral understanding against the 
Indira Congress. 

Masani's defiant gesture was futile because the 
Party, already battered by the Indira Congress 
tactics, was in no position to go it alone. 
Masani's action was not supported by the 
Swatantra Executive. It was not prepared to 
contemplate a complete break. Rajaji had himself 
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worked oat an alliance with his arch enemy, 
Kamaraj, in Tamilnadu. Eventually, the Swatantra 
Party returned to the policy of working out 
electoral adjustments. Altogether the Opposition 
performance was dismal. The four-party alliance 
secured a mere 23.43 per cent of the total votes 
cast in the 1971 elections. The combined vote 
polled by the Swatantra Party, Jan Sangh, and the 
SSP in 1967 was of the same order. The addition of 
Congress-0 did not increase the total poll 
percentage of the "Grand Alliance" because, 
between 1967 and 1971, the other three parties had 
steadily lost ground. The Indira Congress had 
forged ahead after the great split. 

There was the usual breast-beating and a 
show of introspection at the post election meetings 
of the Swatantra Party at various levels. At the 
General Council meeting in April 1971 it gave its 
own analysis of the causes of the electoral 
disaster sustained by the Opposition Alliance. The 
following reasons were put forward for the Party's 
defeat: 

(i) absence of an alternative programme; 

(ii) blurring of the Party image; 

(ill) being forced ' to bear the burden of the 
misdeeds; of the Congress-0 leadership which 
had been in power for years; 

(iv) damage^to the SwaLeuitia Party's minority vote 
because of tie-up with the Jan Sangh; 

(v) the negative effect of being saddled with the 
SSP's Indira Hatao slogan. 

A similar criticism of one's allies was voiced 
at the Party forums of the Congress-0, the Jan 
Sangh and the SSP. The alliance did not survive. 
Everybody went his own way in the 1972 Assembly 
elections. But this did not improve matters mainly 
because the basic analysis was wrong. The fact 
was that the image of the SVD Governments and the 
Congress-0 Governments in Karnataka and Gujarat 
had become soiled. Mrs. Gandhi had caught the 
popular imagination with her bank nationalisation 
and garibi. hatao slogan. . She had won the 
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Bangladesh V/ar in 1971. Her popularity had 
soared. The opposition disaster of March 1971 was 
repeated in the Assembly election in 1972. 
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The CongresS'O and the 
‘‘Grand Alliance" 


After the voting in the Presidential election the 
Congress President Nijlingappa asked for 
explanations from Indira Gandhi and her two 
Cabinet colleagues, Jagjivan Ram and Fakhruddin 
Ali Ahmad.This blasted the chances of a 
reconciliation between the two factions. Mrs. 
Gandhi, on her part. Issued a general appeal to 
Congressmen calling for the revitalization of the 
Congress and the creation of a "dedicated and 
united leadership with a common outlook". She 
highlighted the internal differences over "basic 
policies of democracy, secularism, socialism and 
non-alignment" and lamented that the Congress was 
losing its "dynamism and crusading spirit". She 
appealed for the recapturing of the "missionary 
zeal which vnnimated the organization during the 
days of our struggle for freedom".^ Her criticism 
of the Congress was not baseless. But it is also 
true that she raised these issues as a 
smokescreen to hide the "struggle for power and 
clash of personalities." It was a clever move to 
gain popular approval and it isolated the old 
leadership. 

The defeat of Sanjiva Reddi changed the 
complexion of events. The Syndicate's goose was 
cooked. Then followed a series of contrived rallies 
and a build up in favour of Mrs. Gandhi. The 
Working Committee met and the efforts of mediators 
Uke y.B. Chavan brought a temporary truce. The 
battle for supremacy continued. Mrs. Gandhi's 
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supporters now demanded a meeting of the AlCC. A 
requisition was planned and signatures began to be 
collected. The requisition was signed by over 400 
members of the AICC and was delivered to Sadiq 
Ali of the AICC Office. 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held on 
1 November 1969 and it resolved to expel Mrs. 
Gandhi. The AICC requisition was declared "out of 
order." The meeting was attended by 10 members. 
10 members cast their lot with Mrs. Gandhi, 
including Y.B. Chavan. K.C. Abraham attended the 
meetings of both factions. But he was prevailed 
upon by Kamaraj and his other colleagues to 
adhere to the Nijalingappa faction. With his 
consent Mrs. Gandhi was removed from the 
organization. ^ The Congress Party was split from 
top to bottom. But it was clear that although the 
Nijalingappa faction inherited the office at the 

Jantar Manter Road, the majority of cadres and 
Congress supporters were with Indira Gandhi. 

The split had its side effects. Dr. Ram Subhag 
Singh could not be won over by Mrs. Gandhi and 
was dropped from the Cabinet. C.M. Poonacha 
resigned from the Cabinet. Jaisukhal Hath! 
resigned his Ministership without ascribing any 
reasons. Some junior ministers sympathetic to the 

Nijalingappa faction were also dropped. With the 

assembling of the Parliament's Winter Session, the 
split spread to both Houses of the Union 
Legislature. 

On the first day itself it became clear that 
over 60 Lok Sabha members would join the 
Nijalingappa faction and around 21C would remain 
with the Government. For the first time the 
Government at the Centre became notlonally a 
minority government. But only notlonally, for in 
fact on all crucial votes it could count on the 

support of a section of the Opposition whose unity 
was irretrlvably shattered. The Nijalingappa 
group, which began to be styled as Congress-0, 
elected Morarji Desai as Chairman of the 
Parliamentary Party, Dr. Ram Subhag Singh as the 
Leader in the Lok Sabha and S.N. Mishra as 
Leader in the Rajya Sabha (where it had about 38 
members). After some hesitation and display of bad 
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temper by Hlren Mukerjee, Ram Subhag Singh was 
given the status of the Leader of the Opposition 
for which no party had so far qualified—'being 
always less than 10 per cent of the membership of 
the House. 

On the first day an adjournment motion was 
moved in the Lok Sabha on the fiasco at the 
Muslim Summit Conference at Rabat where India 
sought entrance as "a large Muslim nation" and 
was unceremoniously blackballed. Despite the 
softness of the PSP leaders towards Mrs. Gandhi, 
the PSP voted with the Opposition. But the two 
Communist Parties, the OMK, the Akali Oal, the 
Muslim League, the BKD and the Independent Group 
all supported the Government. Because of the new 
alignment the Government got 310 votes in a House 
of 520 members. 4 Ironically, the minority 
Government secured the largest vote on record in 
the Fourth Lok Sabha. Thereafter its position 
remained unshakable. The nearest we came to 
defeating her was on the adjournment motion on 
the lathi charge and teargass attack on the SSP 
leaders during the Patel Chowk demonstrations on 
April 1970.^ Raghuramiah, the new Parliamentary 
Affairs Ministers, saved the day for Mrs. Gandhi. 
He enticed quite a few oppositionists away from the 
House "against the wishes of their parties" which 
supported the motion. Or, perhaps, it was with the 
connivance of some of their leaders I 

The seating arrangements in the House were 
now changed. Ram Subhag took Ranga's seat. The 
Swatantra Party now took second place. Many 
Swatantra leaders felt spiritual affinity with 
Morarji Desai and other Congress-0 leaders. M.R. 
Masani was the leader of this group. Rajaji 
backed Masani. He asked his Partymen to shed 
fears that the Party would be overpowered by any 
bigger party they might join. Rajaji said that the 
"old" Congress had rendered a service to the 
country. ^ 

The Presidential election of 1969 revealed the 
fissures both in the Congress Party as well as in 
the Opposition. The latter was utterly confused and 
hopelessly divided. Political loyallties were shaken. 
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Some Swatantra MP' s and MLAs were won over by 
Mrs. Gandhi. The Swatantra Party was engulfed by 
a crisis of identity. The disintegration of 
Swatantra had begun. Minoo Masani now demanded 
the formation of a broadbased conservative party 
embracing the Congress-0» Jan Sangh and 
Swatantra Party. Piloo Mody, on the contrary 
wanted an even more broadbased opposition, 
inclusive of the SSP. Piloo was a personal friend 
of mine and he had come to develop great 
admiration for Lohia. 

The Jan Sangh also felt a certain ideological 
affinity for the Syndicate— later the Congress-0. 
The Jan Sangh saw in the Indira-Communist "axis" 
the main danger. 

"Antl-Congressism is completely out of date,"Atal 
Bihari Vajpayee declared. The country was faced 
with a "real danger" of Communists capturing 
power. This was the "most disturbing" implication 
of the recent developments, opined the Jan Sangh 
Chief, Vajpayee.^ He wished to cooperate with the 
Congress-0 to fight the Communist danger. 

Meanwhile, talks were held between the Jan 
Sangh, Swatantra Party and BKO on the question of 
Opposition Unity. For the first time the JS 
expressed itself in favour of cooperation and 
eventual "merger" of parties which believed in 
"nationalism and democracy". The Jan Sangh 
Insisted not only on an agreement on policy and 
programme as a pre-condition of merger, but it 
felt that the process of unity should be a 
"natural" one and that there should intervene 
between now and the moment of unity a "period of 
concerted action." The merger, it insisted, should 
not be "brought about precipitately." For the 
present the Jan Sangh would continue "to strive for 
the evolution of such a common strategy and joint 
action." 

The activities* of the extremists in West Bengal 
(later called NaxaUtes), who had found shelter in 
the CPI-M, had an echo in Parliament. The Right 
parties, which had absolutely no mass support in 
West Bengal, were the loudest in their denunciation 
of the CPl-M. The CPI-M's role also was not 
constructive. Its NaxaUte wing became 
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uncontroUable. The letter's attacks on its own 
coalition partners and allies did not make for 
harmony. The extremist activities undermined 
confidence in the Marxist Party which dominated 
the Government. Even Dr. Lohia had been 
perturbed over the attacks on SSP men, especially 
on the trade union leaders in the coal mining 
areas and tea gardens in 1967. The dismissal of 
the coalition Government by the Governor enabled 
the United Front to gain popular favour and 

return with a mqre massive majority. The 
vociferous Right parties which had backed 

Governor Dharma Vira's action against the West 
Bengal United Front Government were unable to 
make the least impact on the West Bengal 

electors. Yet it cannot be denied that the CPI-M 
leaders were not able to control their ranks even 
after the mid-term poll. The CPI-M did not mend 
its ways. Mrs. Gandhi was quick to take 

advantage of the stance of the CPI in 1969-70 and 
turn it to account in her campaign to isolate the 
CPI-M. 

For the past several years some Jan Sangh 
leaders were hoping for a Congress split and the 
resulting "Ideological polarisation." Some of them 
superficially talked in terms of the consolidation 
of the Patelites and Nehruists. (BalraJ Madhok's 
pet theory). Many Swatantra members also were 
ardent champions of Right-Left polarisation. S.K. 
Patil talked in the same vein which gave these 
people new hope. Nothing could be more puerile 
than this analysis. It was building castles in the 
air. The whole strength of the Congress lay in 
successfully preventing such polarisation of 
politics. GandhiJi had so evolved Congress 
policies and programmes as to enable it to become 
the party of the mainstream. He had harnessed 
people belonging to different shades of opinion. 
Only those who had nothing to do with the freedom 
movement and the Congress could Indulge in these 
childish hopes. The Jan Sangh slogan of a 
"national democratic unity" played into the Indira 
Congress hands as much as the Communist slogan 
of a Left Democratic front. Both were abusing the 
word "democratic." 
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The Patna resolution of the Jan Sangh 
(December 28, 1969) which spelled out the idea, 

was self-contradictory. By bracketting all the 
Communists with Indira they were projecting a 
polarisation along Communist versus 

National-Democratic lines. All the same they had to 
admit that the Congress split had not "clarified 
economic issues." The country could* not be divided 
into two parties, one professing "pure Marxism" 
and the other "unalloyed capitalism^ Yet it was 
claimed that the division had "positively touched 
off a process of polarisation in political thinking." 
The fascination of the polarisation concept was 
Irreslstable. It could not be buried. It would 
raise its head again and again. -The Jan Sangh 
declaration ended by appealing to "all nationalist 
and democratic parties to appreciate the gravity 
of the Communist threat" and substitute for the 
prevailing "politics of competition” a new "politics 
of cooperation".^ 

This was a fundamentally wrong analysis. 
VJhat was happening was an altogether different 
thing. There was no threat of a Communist take 
over, much less a grave threat. Mlnoo Masani had 
been shouting hoarse over it these past many years. 
This had diverted Opposition attention from the 

clear and present danger of the Congress 
monopolist rule to Imaginary threats. The Red 

bogey paralysed the will • to fight the Congress. 
For these people considered fighting the two 

Communist parties their main task. The 
Communists, on^ their part, especially the CPI, 

considered it their most sacred duty to fight the 
"menace" of Right Reaction. Meanwhile, the Indira 
Congress went on consolidating its strength. 

The Jan Sangh's avowed objective from now on 
was to form coalition governments both at the 
Centre and in the States to prevent a Communist 
take over through the Indira Congress-Mu slim 
League-CP I alliance. The Sangh leadership was 
unable to identify who the principal was and who 
were the auxiliaries in this alliance. It was 
without question the Indira Congress which was the 
principal and the main beneficiary of this 
alliance. Others acted only as her shock brigade. 
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It was not only the Communists and the Muslim 
League who played this role. The BKD and the PSP 
also played this role at different times and in 
varying degrees in 1969-70. 

After the Rabat adjournment motion, the PSP 
resolved that if any non-confidence motion was 
moved against Mrs. Gandhi's Government the Party 
would "abstain from voting against the 
Government.The PSP parliamentary leader himself 
defined the party's line as a "policy of 
cooperation and opposition". This was a variation 
on the Right CPI theme of "unity and struggle." In 
practice the emphasis was on cooperation and not 
on struggle against the Ruling Congress. 

It was not only the Jan Sangh and Swatantra 
Party but also the Congress-0 which was haunted 
by the fear of the new Congress-Communist alliance. 
It approached the other opposition parties and 
suggested consolidation of nationalist and 
democratic forces in Parliament and outside. The 
Jan Sangh leaders were gratified by the trend of 
Congress-0 policy. It responded with a call for 
formally launching a National Democratic Front and 
authorised Atal Bihari Vajpayee to open "a 
dialogue with other parties and, take concrete 
action" to Implement the line.^^ 

The Jan Sangh adopted, on issues like bank 
nationalisation and abolition of Privy Purses, a 
militant Rightist stand. and fought these 
measures tooth and nail. This enabled Mrs. Gandhi 
to project herself as a great radical, and heap 
ridicule on the proposed opposition front as a 
barrier to social change and reform. • Some Indians 
holding reactionary views like Minoo Masani. 
frightened by the Nehru-Indlra talk of socialism, 
had alternately looked to the Rashtrapati Bhawan 
and the Supreme Court as a check on the radical 
propensities of the successive Prime Ministers. 
The whole policy was wrong. It militated against 
the philosophy of our Constitution. So obsessed 
had the leadership of the Swatantra-Jan 
Sangh-Congres-0 become with Communist influence 
over Indira that it was reaUy their own 
propaganda which projected the image of Indira as 
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a progressive leader more effectively than the 
propaganda of the All India Radio. And the Jan 
Sangh leaders really believed that their political 
line had served "to strengthen the confidence" of 
the masses in the capacity of the Jan Sangh "to 
foil" this danger! The danger was a figment of 
their imaginaton. Vjho can doubt that the 
politicians' capacity for self-deception is 
limitless?'*^ 

Nevertheless even by the end of the year 1970 
the National Democratic Front in Parliament had 
failed to materialise. The Congress-0 did not seem 
to be serious about it. It had been recognised as 
the official Opposition formally, and saw no need 
for a Front. Minoo Masani of the Swatantra Party 
tried to revive the move without waiting for the 
Congress-0, but the Jan Sangh cold shouldered the 
Swatantra initiative. It thought that if the 
proposal was to meet with success the lead should 
be taken by the Congress-0. Its Working Committee 
could only regret that "the magnitude of the 
threat" of Indira-Communist alliance had not been 
acutely felt at all levels of the Congress-0. It 
accused Important Congress-0 Provincial leaders of 
"prejudices and predillctions". The Jan Sangh was, 
however, convinced of the urgent necessity of juch 
"concerted efforts." The Sangh leaders thought 
that the induction of the Communist Trojan horses 
in a Congress-led coalition at the Centre was a 
matter of time. They were wrong. Mrs. Gandhi 
had no plan to induct the Communists. She had no 
desire to eat out of the hands of anybody, much 
less the Communists. She was steadily building up 
her image, collecting money, forging alliances and 
generally preparing for an election with a view to 
securing a majority for herself. She did not 
consider any arrangement or countenance any 
electoral alliance which would prevent her from 
getting a majority. She was much too 
strong-willed a person to acquiesce in a situation 
where she would have to depend on other parties' 
support permanently. She made her intentions quite 
clear in negotiations with the PSP.^^ 

In Uttar Pradesh C.B. Gupta's Ministry had 
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become a mlnoriy Government* It could not 
survive. Attempts were made to set up a 
broadbased non-Congress coalition. But 
negotiations with Charan Singh did not succeed. 
The Chaudhary accepted the Congress offer and 
formed a Ministry. The Charan Slngh-Congress 
cooperation was a short lived affair. Conflicts 
became acute. Indira Gandhi wanted Charan Singh 
to wind up his party. But she would not accept 
any pre-conditions which would hamstring her 
freedom of action. Charan Singh began to explore 
his other option. Soundings were made in the Jan 
Sangh. The Chaudhary felt encouraged. Inside the 
Congress-0 resentment against Charan Singh was 
strong. But Charan Singh hoped that the 
Congress-0 would not join hands with the Ruling 
Congress to pull him down. The SSP's antipathy to 
the Ruling Congress was also a known quantity. 
The Chaudhary, therefore, expressed his 
willingness to test his Ministry' s strength on the 
floor of the Assembly when his Congress partners 
abandoned him. He wanted to drop them, but he was 
unceremoniously dismissed by the Governor, and 
President's Rule was imposed. Within the SSP we 
had consultations on the situation. Ramsevak 
Yadav and George Fernandes were keen that a 
front should be formed in UP. I told them that 
they should clearly understand the logic of our 
action. We were then in the midst of a struggle. 
We had been taking an Independent stand. Once we 
got Involved in the formation of a government we 
would not be able to get out. The experience of 
1967 was before us. But now even Raj Narain, who 
had denounced Charan Singh in the 1969 election 
campaign as a power hungry opportunist, had 
veered round to the idea of cooperation with the 
Chaudhary. So the SSP participated in the creation 
of the new SVD. 

To force the Government to lift the President's 
Rule I drafted an indictment of the action of the 
Governor end the President in the form of an 
impeachment resolution. 1 circulated the Resolution 
to Opposition leaders in Parliament. It was carried 
by news agencies and was published in 
ihcKari' Express^ I met President V.V. Giri 
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personally. 1 reminded him that he had been 
elected with our support and while I did not 
expect any gratitude or reciprocity from him, 1 
certainly expected him to act constitutionally. The 
publication of the Impeachment Draft had the 
desired effect on the President, hnd within a few 
days, the new SVD leader, Tribhuwan Narayan 
Singh was invited by the Governor of UP to form a 
Government and President's Rule was revoked. The 
Jan Sangh resolution acknowledged that the victory 
had been achieved in the face, of tremendous odds. 
The election of the new leader was a ticklish 
question. The Congress-0 was not prepared to 
accept Charan Singh as Chief Minister. His 
behaviour and his recent coalition with the 
Congress-R could not be easily forgotten or 
forgiven. With great reluctance the Chaudhary 
accepted the Congress-0 member, T.N. Singh, as 
leader of the SVD. Charan Singh was then smarting 
under the humiliation inflicted on him by Mrs. 
Gandhi and so he fell in line. But he refused to 
serve under T.N. Singh. 

In December 1970 Daroga Prasad Rai's 
Congress Ministry fell, and a new SVD Ministry 
under Karpoori Thakur's leadership was sworn in. 
Ramanand Tiwari of course Joined the Government. 
Probably under Thakur's influence Tiwari had 
refused to form a coalition in which the Jan Sangh 
was a partner. Cooperation with the Jan Sangh 
was impermissible, Tiwari had maintained. 

When the Lok Sabha was dissolved in 1971 
non-Congress Governments were in office over 
large parts of the country: Punjab, UP, Bihar, 
Gujarat, Karnataka, . etc. But there had taken 
place a quiet but decisive shift in the mood of the 
masses. The organisational strength of the Ruling 
Congress was not significant. But it had brought 
into existence a mighty coalition of social classes 
and had secured the support of many 
auxilliaries. The most important factor was 
Indira's progressive image as the champion of the 
poor and the downtrodden. The propaganda about 
her being pro-Communist had totally misfired. It 
made her even more popular. It might have scared 
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some small urban elites who any way did not take 
the trouble to go to the polling booths on the 
voting day and had absolutely no influence on the 
masses. These elites do not and never did decide 
the elections. Since the Governments in many 
States were non-Congress in character, the charge 
of rigging or foul play could not reaUy cut any 
ice. (Booth capturing in Bihar was another matter). 

Charan Singh's Party was a partner in the UP 
coalition. But he kept away from the "Grand 
Alliance". He thought no party was likely to get a 
marJority in the new Lok Sabha. If he could be 
returned with a block of 15 or 20 MPs he would be 
in a position to dictate terms. With 17 MLAs he 
had managed to become the Chief Minister of the 
largest State. What could prevent him from 
repeating the same feat at the Centre? But this 
was day dreaming; the sequel was tragic: the 
Chaudhary himself lost in Muzaffarnagar and all 
his hopes were dashed to pieces. The parties of 
the "Grand Alliance" also fared badly. The 
Swatantra, Congress-O, SSP—and the PSP which 
could not make a deal with the Congress— were 
all decimated. Only Jan Sangh, as has been 
observed earlier, was saved by Madhya Pradesh 
and former Maharani of Gwalior from utter 
disaster. There were no mysterious factors. There 
was no invisible "Russian ink". The new Congress 
and its leader had acted wisely; its tactics 
and propaganda were adroit. The Opposition was 
effectively tarred with the brush of defence of 
Reaction and Privilege. Mrs Gandhi identified 
herself with the harijans, adivasis, Muslims and 
other minorities. She created an unprecedented 
awareness among women. And on the top of it all, 
she became the supreme leader of the Brahmins. 
The pride of caste and status and awareness of 
being the bosses in Delhi swept the Brahmins off 
their feet throughout the length and breadth of the 
country. Among the Maithilis in Bihar and other 
Brahmin groups elsewhere the identification was 
total. So it was in Tamilnadu also. So much so 
that the Brahmins repudiated even Rajaji, who was 
now the aUy of Kamaraj, and voted for the 
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Indlra-DMK alliance. It was the Brahmin support 
to the Indira-OMK alliance which brought a 
crushing defeat on Hajaji and Kamaraj. 

The snap poll buried the Communist bogey. 
Unfortunately even Raj Narain had become its 
victim. He grossly exggerated the Rabindra Sarovar 
stampede at a film celebrities gala in Calcutta. 
The myopic minds brought disaster on the 
Opposition. The results of the general election were 
stunning. The Jan Sangh Working Committee's 
appraisal of the mid>term poll did not so much as 
mention the word Communist danger. The danger 
of Mrs. Gandhi's authoritarianism was now so 
overwhelming— with her two-thirds majority in the 
new Lok Sabha— that the JS leaders had no time 
to think of the Communists. 

The term Grand Alliance had been coined by 
the pro-Indira Congress journalists. V/ith the tide 
of public opinion in Mrs. Gandhi's favour it 
quickly acquired a pejorative meaning. The 
Opposition parties were seized with a sense of 
revulsion after the snap Lok Sabha poll. Every 
party tried to extricate itself from the Grand 
Alliance or mini alliance 1 The Alliance was. in 
fact, a still-born baby. It was quickly buried 
after the Lok Sabha election. For sometime 
thereafter nobody talked of opposition cooperation 
or electoral alliance. 

The electoral disaster was summed up by PSP's 
General Secretary as under: 

As the results started coming in. the casualty 
list went on assuming increasing proportions. 
The allies had lost most of their stalwarts. As 
a matter of fact, all that Old Congress was left 
with was Morarji Desai and a few nonentities, 
mostly from Gujarat. The Jan Sangh was left 
with Atal Blharl Vajpayee and a few others, 
while the Swatantra had little else besides 
Piloo Mody. The PSP could boast of only Samar 
Guha and Madhu Dandavate. Parliament was the 
poorer for the defeats of veterans like S.N. 
Dwivedy. Madhu Limaye. Hem Barua. N.G. 
Ranga. Minoo Masani and a host of other 
celebrities. 
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In the new Lok Sabha the task of fighting the 
Congress stream roller fell on CPI-M's Jyotirmoy 
Basu, who bore the brunt of the Congress offensive 
till the people of Bihar returned me from Banka 
with a smashing victory over the Congress in 1973. 
The rest, by and large, either acted as yesmen or 
kept quiet. 

Before leaving the subject of the Alliance and 
the electoral defeat of 1971 one question needs to 
be touched upon at least briefly: Would the 
unification of parties as against an Alliance have 
made a difference? I doubt that. But there were 
some who thought that it would have made all the 
difference. Among them (apart from Masani) was 
the Jan Sangh's Balraj Madhok. 

According to Madhok, former Jan Sangh 
President, Rajaji had at one stage suggested 
merger of the Swatantra Party and Jan Sangh. But 
the Jan Sangh rejected this suggestion and "thus 
this first attempt at polarisation of likeminded 
parties failed to fructify." In 1967 Madhok pushed 
for a joint bloc of the Swatantra Party and Jan 
Sangh In the State Legislatures and Parliament. 
"But the dominant leadership of the Jan Sangh 
opposed this move and the proposal fell through," 
Madhok said. Had such a bloc of 100 members come 
into existence in the Lok Sabha in 1967 "the whole 
course of Indian politics would have changed." 

Madhok accused the Jan Sangh of over 
emphasising the difference of approach and 
outlook between the Jan Sangh and Swatantra 
Party and over stressing similarity of the outlook 
and approach between the Sangh and the leftist 
parties! Madhok for his part believed that there 
was no similarity at all. It was a fall-out and 
rationalization of the SVO experiments in Bihar, UP 
and Punjab where the Jan Sangh and the CPI 
had become bed fellows. He also said that it was 
because of the faltering steps of the Jan Sangh 
leaders that merger between the Swatantra, BKD 
and Jan Sangh did not materialise. The Jan Sangh 
failure to attend a joint meeting "created revulsion 
against it in the minds of the BKD and Swatantra 
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leaders." 

Madhok was also unhappey about the Jan 
Sangh's attempt to bring the SSP in the net of 
electoral alliance during the 1971 midterm Lok 
Sabha poll. He squarely held Vajpayee responsible 
for the non-emergence of the "Patelite alliance" of 
the Swatantra Party, Congress-0 and Jan Sangh! 
The concurrence of Vajpayee on the SSP 
participation in the 1971 alliance "clinched the 
issue." He thought induction of the SSP was a "great 
mistake." He once again deplored the failure of the 
three parties to form a block and displace the 
Marxist Communists as the biggest opposition group 
in the Lok Sabha. Madhok desired that both the 
PSP and SSP should Join the Indira Congress to 
oblige him and to enable his ridiculous theory of 
Nehruite and Patelite polarisation become a 
concrete reality. The Jan Sangh never accepted the 
line developed by Madhok in his contribution to a 
symposium on parties and his differences with the 
dominant leadership continued to get aggravated. 20 

The reaction within the Jan Sangh ranks to the 
discomfiture of the Grand Alliance was intense. 
From 1967 on the Jan Sangh had been constantly 
advocating an alliance of national and democratic 
parties. Now Madhok wished to go further. He 
wanted outright merger. A very small minority 
supported Madhok: the majority thought otherwise. 
It quickly reverted to the policy of going it alone. 

All this once again proved that the reality in 
India was much more varied and complex than 
what doctrinaires on both the Left and Right 
Imagined. The result was Madhok's total isolation 
and his being, finally, reduced to Irrelevance. 

FrAm the advocacy of politics of alliance in the 
fourth Lok Saba poll, the Jan Sangh turned away 
in the direction of agitation for electoral reforms. 
The hope that the system of single member 
constituencies— after the British pattern— would 
produce a stable two-party system had been 
belied. There was no possibility of bipolar 
politics. At one time Jan Sangh leadership, while 
deriding Right-Left consolidation, had hoped for a 
polarisation around the Congress-CPl *■ CPI-M- 
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Muslim League parties* on the one hand and the 
national-democratic groups on the other. But now 
it realised that "even after five parliamentary 
elections, polarisation continues to be as illusive 
as ever." It therefore wanted to change the 
electoral system so that the legislative strength 
reflected more faithfully the popular or electoral 
strength of different parties.22 jt saw great merit 
in proportional representation. 

A mini-general election to State Assemblies, 
which would soon be completing their five-year 
term, was scheduled to take place in early 1972. 
What should be the Party's electoral strategy? The 
seventeenth session of Jan Sangh at Udaipur laid 
down the guide lines for the leadership in July, 
1971: 

(The) Jan Sangh will fight this election on Its 
own. In special circumstances State units may 
be permitted to enter into local adjustments. 
But all our efforts must be clearly directed 
towards building up the Jan Sangh as a 
powerful democratic alternative to the Ruling 
Congress. 25 

The Jan Sangh thus returned to its old line in 
the fifties. But now it had tasted power. Would the 
leaders have the necessary patience? Would they'be 
prepared to wait till what looked like the Greek 
Calends? 

For the present, however, the Jan Sangh's 
course was settled. Their Manifesto for the 1972 
Assembly poll had the confident title: "Jan Sangh- 
the Only Alternative." The Manifesto could not 
resist the word "poiarlsation”. The fatal attraction 
of this concept was irresistible. But now the 
poles would be two parties: The Ruling Congress 
and the Jan Sangh. "In the process of political 
polarisation that has set in, the BJS stands out as 
the one and only alternative. It can not only play 
the role of a strong opposition, it can give a 
strong administration on its own”.^ 

The Election Platform declsired with a flourish 
that ^he elections were "essentially a means to 
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secure an opportunity for service, and not a 
wherewithal to attain power". 

These pronouncements enthused the workers. 
They raised high expectations of success. But the 
electoral results were in the nature of an 
anti>cllmax. Its resolution on election results was 
one long lament. They again returned to the 
demand for a change in the electoral system. The 
Party acknowledged that the results had "no doubt 
been disappointing. In terms of seats secured, we 
have received a set back. We have lost our 
majoirty in Delhi and yielded ground to the 
Congress in several States, including Madhya 
Pradesh. We have lost representation in Andhra, 
Mysore and Punjab." In the otherwise gloomy 
picture the two bright spots were the bridgeheads 
they had acquired in the two Western Indian States 
of Gujarat and Maharashtra. 

Its efforts to penetrate the South, however, did 
not meet with any success. In the Southern States 
its support remained confined to a section of the 
Brahmins. The Jan Sangh had decided in 1967 to 
make a thrust into Kerala in a big way. It held 
its annual session at the historic town of 

Calicut in that State. The venue was named 

after Sri Narayan Guru. This was an attempt to 

appeal to the sentiment of the backward but 

numerous Izhavas (Thlyas). Kerala alone 
contributed, it was claimed, "3000 of the total 5000 
delegates to the session and 40,000 regular 
members". And yet the Jan Sangh failed to make 
any dent in Kerala in 1967. It did not fare any 
better in the 1970 Assembly elections either. 

The other opposition parties also had not done 
well. Only in the State of Orissa did the 
non-Congress forces consolidate their strength and 
fought back the Indira Gandhi avalanche. In the 
1967 general election the Jana Congress (Orissa) 
had won 26 seats and the Swatantra Party 49 seats 
in the Assembly of which the total strength was 
140. The Swatantra-Jana~Congress coalition lasted 
for three years. After the Jana Congress broke 
away from the coalition, the Chief Minister 
resigned and the Assembly was dissolved in 1971. 
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A fresh election was held at which Biju Patnaik's 
Utkal Congress won 32 seats (however, Biju himself 
lost in all the constituencies where he was a 
candidate). The Swatantra Party now secured only 
36 seats (13 less than in 1967). A new coalition 
assumed power under Biswanath Das. It lasted for 
about 15 months. It collapsed because of the 
revolt led by Nilmani Raut Rai, a lieutenant of 
Biju Patnalk. The Utkal Congress thereafter merged 
in the Indira Congress and Nandini Satpathi took 
over as the new Chief Minister. But many Utkal 
Congress people were restive and they revolted in 
their turn, and decided to revive the Utkal 
Congress. Later Hare Krushna Mahtab joined Biju 
Patnaik and together with the Swatantra Party 
they set up a new regional Party under the name 
of the Pragati Party. 

The Assembly elections of 1972 saw a 
qualitative change in the "black art" of booth 
capturing, with West Bengal now surpassing Bihar. 
The Congress muscle power was brought in full 
play against the West Bengal Marxists. In several 
areas of North India for the past several years 
powerful Caste Hindu groups had by strong arm 
methods prevented the harljans and other weaker 
sections of society from exercising their 
franchise. Bihar had invented the technique of 
“booth capturinig". But in West Bengal the 
technique of booth capturing had been refined by 
the Congress to such an extent that the polls were 
now rigged on the scale of whole constituencies! 
The popular West Bengal CPI-M leader Jyoti Basu, 
was compelled to withdraw from the contest in the 
forenoon in view of the open intimidation, force 
and violence employed by the Congress. The fascist 
methods of the Congress laid the CPI*M low In the 
Eastern State in the next five years. As a 
protest the CPI-'M members boycotted the Assembly 
sessions and continued their boycott till a new 
Assembly was elected in 1977. No other party could 
have shown such determination, certainly not the 
Socialists nor the Jan Sangh. 
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building was continued 


vigorously thereafter also. In 1980 Jan Sangh 
became the BJP. During the Janata interlude 
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the Jan Sangh was believed to have made some 
headway in Kerala. The RSS was capitalising 
on the Hindu fear of being swamped by the 
Muslims and Christians. There was also a big 
media build up in favour of the BJP during 
the 1982 Assembly poll. But even the new 
avatar of the Jan Sangh was a total flop. In 
1987 the BJP again drew blank. 

28. An old harijan told me during the 1967 
campaign that he had never been inside a 
polling booth and had never seen a ballot 
paper. "Babu log don't allow us to vote", he 
said sadly. 1 was shocked. Subsequently I 
heard many more such stories. Such is the 
effect of the Caste System on the working of 
our democracy. 

29. The CPl-M cadres continued to work silently 
among the rural masses. There was not much 
fanfare about this, but the Marxist steadily 
broadened their base. 




21 

Socialht Unity : Prelude to 

Broader Unity ? 


The defeat of the Opposition and Indira' s victory 
provoked a debate within both the socialist 
parties. The reaction in the PSP was of two kinds. 
One section held that while the line of "meaningful 
dialogue" was correct. Its execution was faulty. 
The PSP should have put forward modest claims, in 
which case the Party would have gained, this 
section argued. Surendra Dwlvedy himself was of 
this view.‘I There were many others--in Gujarat, 
Karnataka, Tamil Nadu and Orissa who agreed with 
him. In the course of time most of them joined the 
Congress. The other reaction was that the policy of 
cooperation itself was wrong and that the PSP 
should make a decisive break with it. But this 
section was equally opposed to cooperation with 
other parties. Some, perhaps, had no objection to a 
left-oriented alliance.^ As for H.V. Kamath and 
Samar Guha,they would have Uked to explore the 
possibility of joint working with "democratic and 
nationalist" parties. 

Inside the SSP, there was no rethinking about 
the anti-Indira Gandhi line pursued by the Party. 
But a faction had strong objections to a link-up 
with the status quo parties; some from Uttar 
Pradesh, however, wanted a tie-up with C.B. 
Gupta's Congress-0. S.M. Joshi was keen on merger 
with the PSP in view of the "new thinking" in the 
PSP. At the Patna. Conference in April-May 1971, 
there was almost a split between S.M. Joshi, 
George Fernandes and Ramanand Tiwari on the. one 
hand and Raj Naraln and Ram Sevak Yadav on the 
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Other. Karpoori Thakur, Jagdish Joshi and myself 
were against division and succeeded in hammering 
a compromise. It was agreed that effort would be 
made to achieve unity with the PSP. 

The reason for the vertical split at Patna, 
which was barely averted, was largely the clash 
of personalities and an attitude of acute 
intolerance In respect of the tactical line. 
Relations between Raj Narain and George were 
deteriorating throughout 1970. The electoral debacle 
had caused short tempers. George accused Raj 

Narain of enrolling bogus members with a view to 
capturing the organization. There was substance in 
that charge.^ Raj Narain, on the other hand, was 
sore that eveybody was blaming him for the 

electoral disaster. I therefore got up at the Patna 
Conf ^.i . xe and said that I take full 

responsibility for the formation of the Alliance as 
well as the electoral defeat. That put a stop to 
bickering on that subject. But other differences 
remained. If Raj Narain was to be blamed, George 
was not blameless either. He overdid things. The 
irony was that both were in agreement over the 

basic anti-Indira stance. The differences were 
organizational. Raj Narain's attemps to control the 
Party by fair and foul means and the suspected 
pre-election "conspiracy" between him and S.K. 
Patil to deny George the South Bombay seat which 
he had wrested from Patil was the real cause of 
conflict and frayed tempers. But it is just not true 
that George lost because of that. There were 
deeper causes at work. At Patna the 
Tlwari-Karpocrl Thakur clash added fuel to the 
fire. With great difficulty a patched up peace was 
achieved. 

As in other parties the Grand Alliance became 
a convenient whipping boy In the SSP also. George 
considered it a calamity, although he had not only 
agreed, but had participated in creating it. When 
negotiations over the formation of the second SVD 
Government in UP began, 1 had warned him about- 
getting entangled into the experiment again. But 
he was no less enthusiastic than Ram Sevak Yadav 
about forming the coalition Ministry. He was also 
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a party to the formation of the SVD Government in 
Bihar. Who were the partners in these two 
Governments? The same parties which constituted 
the Grand Alliance, plus the BKO. Then what was 
the point of condemning the Alliance after the 
results? George was now emphatic that "it would be 
suicidal for us to continue the present strategy in 
the face of this debacle. We will not only get no 
seats but also loose credibility completely."^ This 
argument was without force. We fought the 1972 
Assembly elections on "our own steam." But did we 
get substantial seats? No. Did we enhance our 
credibility? Again, no.^ George's comparison with 
the SSP's bright image in the mid-sixties was not 
apt.^ There was then an anti-Congress wave. With 
Nav Nirman and Bihar Movement in 1973-74 the 
credibility Increased; and yet the allies this time 
were the same as the Grand Alliance parties. The 
decisive factor was the change in the popular mood 
and mass action. With this the Alliance became 
credible. No alternative becomes viable and 
credible by mouthing radical phrases. Strength 
counts. A fractured Socialist Movement, the CPI-M 
and a dozen small parties could not create a 
credible alternative. And if it is not viable and 
credible it is no altemativef no matter how 
radical. 

In the light of the Patna compromise of May 
1972 we started negotiations with the PSP. I myself 
had held talks with Prem Bhasin and others and I 
found they were in favour of unity. Before the Lok 
Sabha poll the PSP wanted "socialist unity" on the 
basis of their assessment of the Indira Gandhi 
Congress as a "llkemlnded party". Now the PSP 
Executive was ready for unity on the basis that 
the united party function as a firm and militant 
opposition to the Indira Congress. The merger 
agreement was signed on 20 June 1971. The SSP 
ratified the agreement at a Conference in Barhaiya 
in Bihar and the PSP at its convention held at 
Bulandshahr. The new Socialist Party was 
launched on 9 August 1971, with Karpoori Thakur 
as Chairman and Madhu Dandavate as General 
Secretary. 
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Was this a unity of heart? Were the old 
prejudices and Intrigues to be buried for ever? Was 
there a meeting of minds and clarity about the 
future direction? 1 am afraid this was not so. 

The PSP leaders, or at the least the majority of 
them, were sore with the Ruling Congress. They 
wanted to return to the Opposition path. But they 
could not swallow the policy of all-in Opposition 
unity. We did not like the policy of expediency 
and opportunism which was involved in the tactic 
of making grand policy declarations and then 
"allowing for local adjustments to avoid 
triangular contests."^ This was no policy, it was 
a passport for letting the local leaders do what 
they pleased. All-out unity was at least a credible 
and viable alternative. 

We were however anxious to draw the PSP 
away from the Congress. We were aware of the 
contradictory pulls within the PSP; we were also 
aware of the not-so-subtle Raj Narain attempt to 
take us into the camp of Chandrabhanu Gupta's 
Congress-0. All-in opposition unity, including the 
Marxists, was one thing and unity with Congress-0 
another. The last we were determined to resist. We 
did not wish to be swallowed by the Congress-0, 
which was confused and . unsure of its own 
identity. So we struck up a compromise with the 
PSP. The desire for unity was strong. Many 
questions were left unanswered and some were 
answered only vaguely. 

The United Party, while allowing for local 
adjustments would eschew politics of united fronts 
with parties opposed to nationalism, democracy, 
secularism and socialism, the unity statement said. 
Then followed characterisation of other major 
parties, which by implication ruled out cooperation 
with them. It was resolved to end (PSP’s) 
participation in the coalition government 
dominated by Congress-R in Kerala.^ The Bihar 
SVD Government had resigned already. 

Peter Alvares struck a slightly different note. 
He saw no future at all for "small or atomised 
political parties" and held that "multiplicity of 
parties" was the "bane of Indian politics". He 
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hoped that the socialist merger would affect the 
Congress-0, Bangla Congress, BKD and Kerala 
Congress, etc., and lead to polarisation—some 
going back to the Congress and the others moving 
gradually in the direction of a consolidated 
opposition 

Surendranath Dwivedy and Banka Bihari 
thought that all talk of an Independent socialist 
alternative was moonshine. The Party had become 
small and ineffective. The Orissa leaders therefore 
decided to quit, and moved closer to the Congress. 
Janatn criticised them for deserting the Party. It 
would cause surprise, and dismay, it said.^° 

Prem Bhasin was undaunted. V/riting on the 
latest defections in Janata he argued against 
getting entangled in united fronts and alliances, 
but was however careful.to make allowance for "local 
level adjustments" to avoid multiple contests. 

N.G. Goray appealed editorially in the same 
issue to the progressives in the Congress-0 to Join 
the fraternity of democratic socialists. Such 
appeals were increasingly becoming unconvincing. 
The Party continued to suffer erosion, many former 
PSP (and some SSP) jumped on the Indira 
bandwagon, and Raj Narain began to grope his 
way towards former UP Chief Minister Chandrabhanu 
Gupta's Congress-O (and eventually to the BKD). 

The Socialist Party's declared policy of no 
alliance was not credible in public eyes. Only 
some activists disillusioned by the PSP's previous 
policy of cooperation with the Congress (R) and, to 
an extent, a few SSP cadres disenchanted with the 
SVDs, thought it possible to make it a success. 

Before the Assembly election Surendrahath 
Dwivedy wrote an article in the Party weekly. He 
had left the Party but had not yet joined the 
Congress (R). He did not conceal his contempt fq^ 
the policy of building a socialist alternative. Nor 
did he favour all-in opposition unity. He advance'4 
the following propositions: 

1. No Socialist who believes in peaceful means 

should remain in opposition: ^ 

2. They must cooperate (with the Congress-8^ 
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and try to 

play a corrective role; 



3. 

Socialists 

could never 

be an alternative. 


they will disintegrate further; 



4. 

The policy 

of negative 

opposition 

should 

be 


given up; 

and 




5. 

There was 

no profit 

in an exchange 

of 


views and 

cooperation 

with the 

CPI-M 

in 


mass action 





The policy of go-it-alone was put to the test in 
Bihar. Bihar was now the strongest unit of the 
Socialist Party. In Uttar Pradesh it had been 

outdistanced by the BKO and Jan Sangh. The bulk 

of the Socialists in Orissa, Karnataka and Gujarat 
had gone over to the Congress (R). Only Bihar 

remained. The Socialists' hope was centred in that 
State. Unity of the Socialist forces was supposed to 
give strength to our electoral effort. There had 
been no defections to the Congress in Bihar. So we 
agreed to give the policy of no-alllances a trial 
in Bihar. In an article in the Party weekly I 
gave expression to our hope or rather wish for 

miracle. 

"The past attempts to provide a progressive 
alternative to. ■ the Congress failed because a 
progressive Socialist Party was not given 
absolute majority in any State. A hotch-potch 
coalition, consisting of dozens of parties, 
splinter groups and power hungry individuals 
cannot provide a stable government or a 
../ decisive leadership. 

.. ./ All of us undertook extensive tours of Bihar. 

were short of financial resources. We had no 
Remedy against^ booth capturing by candidates 
belonging to powerful social groups. Even so out 
people did their best. VJhat was the result? 

The result was a disaster.'*^ A great change 
had come over Bihar within 5 years. The Socialist 
numerical strength, despite the unity of the SSP 
^d PSP, had declined sharply. The Party polled 
16.39 per cent votes, but secured only 33 seats. Its 
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share of the poll was the highest within the 
Opposition, but the CPI, which was an ally of the 
Congress, got two seats more than the Socialist 
Party. The-go-it-alone policy miserably failed ih 
the strongest base of the Socialist Movement. How 
could it succeed elsewhere if it failed in Bihar? 

Prem Bhasin wrote a couple of articles on the 
results of the Assembly elections. He dropped his 
insistence on the policy of goining-it-alone. He 
began to discuss the question of the growth of the 
Opposition. Without an effective Opposition 
democracy is reduced to a formality. But he did 
not think that the communal, statusquoist or 
insurrectionist opposition could seriously challenge 
Mrs. Gandhi. This was a hark back to the 
Panchmarhi resolution. But tiroes had changed. He 
forgot that we. had become weak. "Only an 
effective Opposition provided by secular, 
democratic and socialist parties could do so.'i^ 
This was a play on words. The Indian politics had 
undergone a transformation. One of the 
contributing factors was the failure of the socialist 
leadership to play an effective oppositional role 
and to carry out the humdrum task of party 

building after the 1952 electoral defeat unitedly. 
What was the point of merely saying that "the 

need for such an opposition was never greater." 
What were the building blocks of such an effective 
Opposition? The moment we started identifying the 
groups and parties which qualified for inclusion in 
this "secular, democratic, socialist alternative" it 
became patent that it would be neither effective 
nor viable. No matter how we stretched the 
characterisation of Indian parties or the meaning 
of these adjectives, the thing just did not work 

out. Whatever criticism that might be made of 

Lohia's non-Congressism, it was undeniable that it 
had transformed the thinking of the Indian people 
in a fundamental way. Hereafter no Party's claim 
to be the sole national alternative to the 
Congress would be taken seriously by the voters, 
nor would the electoral defeats suffered by such a 
party fail to sap its own self-confidnece. 

Apart from electoral disappointments, 
organisationally also the Party was not a 
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cohesive force. We could not even paper over our 
contradictions. Nor did we give a demonstration of 
idealism and self-sacrifice. Two or three examples 
should be enough to illustrate the point. 

Dandavate and his friends were determined 
that the Party support Nath Pai's half-baked and 
dangerous ideas about the supremacy of 
Parliament. He insisted that the Party should vote 
for the Twenty-fourth Constitution Amendment Bill 
sponsored by the Ruling Congress. Not surprisingly 
Mrs. Gandhi expressed her appreciation of 
Dandavate's speech. This was no demostration of 
militant . opposition. Besides, the doctrine of 
supremacy of the legislature was fraught with 
grave danger. Dandavate refused to see ahead 

During the election campaign Dandavate issued 
a circular deprecating "personal attacks" on Mrs. 
Gandhi. This was obviously directed against George 
Fernandes, Raj Narain and myself. This created 
resentment and was criticised by some members, 
and, 1 think, rightly. What constitutes a personal 
attack? To denounce dynastic succession, 
concessions to Sanjay Gandhi's Maruti firm, 
violation by the Government of the law in order to 
promote that automobile company or Mrs. Gandhi's 
concentration of absolute power in her own hands 
could not be construed as personal attacks. No 
Socialist leader touched on Mrs. Gandhi'S or 
anybody's personal life. The circular only showed 
that some former PSP men had not given up their 
old habits. 

The differences were by no means confined to 
the question of united fronts or attitude to the 
constitutional amendment sponsored by Mrs. 
Gandhi. All talk of idealism, self-abnegation and 
patience evaporated when the question of biennial 
elections to the Rajya Sabha were announced. 

The National Committee of the Socialist Party, 
soon after the Assembly elections (of 1972), took a 
decision to prohibit defeated candidates trom 
seeking backdoor entry into the Upper Houses. This 
was the good old Lohia principle. Most self-serving 
politicians have been violating this simple moral 
and democratic principle. Ra] Narain defied the 
decisicoi and sought re-election to ttiw Rajya 
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Sabha from UP. Raj Naraln was predictably 
defeated. We did not have the requisite votes, 
unless votes were bought 1 He hurled abuses on all 
of us. The National Committee took action. I 
advised against any extreme step. Disapproval 
should have sufficed. But feelings ran high and I 
was overruled. Raj Naraln was suspended. Neither 
Karpoori Thakur nor Raj Naraln's UP supporters 
like Ram Sevak Yadav tried to restrain him. Raj 
Naraln's followers held that his membership of the 
Rajya Sabha was absolutely indispensable and 
that he was above all norms of Party behaviour. 
Raj Naraln now resolved to revive the SSP. He 
really wanted merger with the Congress-0. But Ram 
Sevak Yadav and others put their foot down. In 
1973-74 on Yadav *s Initiative the group formed an 
electoral alliance with Charan Singh' s BKD. In 
1974 they finally merged in the BLO. Karpoori 
Thakur created a Unity Committee, but after some 
time, he too Joined the BLD. Thakur's relations 
with the Bihar PSP group were bad. Since 1970 he 
had begun to support Lohia's policy of special 
opportunities for backward classes. The principle 
suited him. The compulsions of this politics led to 
the BLD option. 

The year 1972 was for the Socialist Movement one 
of conflict and confusion. At the year's end, the 
National Conference of the new Party was held at 
Bulandshahr. At my initiative a new team of office 
bearers was elected to run the Party; George 
Fernandes as Chairman and Surendra Mohan, 
formerly Secretary, as General Secretary. 

The political line adopted at the Conference 
talked of the old propositions about not accepting 
office without being a dominant party in the 
Legislature. Of this there was slender chance. It 
proposed to support opposition governments from 
without. Such abnegation had never been practised 
when the Party was bigger and was led by JP and 
Lohia. Now there was absolutely no possibility of 
the Socialists' doing this. Power hunger had 
affected it in the Intervening period. The Policy 
ruled out electoral alliances at the national level 
or formation of legislative blocs, but permitted 
local adjustments.Obviously we were practising 
self-deception. 
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The only forward movement at Bulandshahr 
was the acceptance of my proposal to begin 
exchange of views with the CPl-M with a view to 
achieving a "better understanding and close 
cooperation in struggles.Although clearance was 
given for talks there was considerable 
apprehension about this decision within the West 
Bengal unit, especially in the mind of former 
members of the Subhaslst Forward Bloc—Sunil Das 
and Samar Guha. They would have liked to hold 
fast to the characterisation of the CPI-M as a 
party of violence. They would have preferred to 
keep away from it. The hang over from the stupid 
CPl-M acts of violence against coalition partners 
in 1967-69 was still strong in West Bengal. But 
after the large scale Congress violence in 1972 the 
Marxists had started correcting their mistakes. I 
knew this. But Sunil Das refused to accept my 
views. H.V. Kamath also had entered a caveat. He 
wanted an opening to other non-Congress parties 
also. I had no .objection to this. But to agree to 
talk to the CPI-M itself represented a great change 
of heart on the part of the former PSP members. 
The Kerala Unit of our party was of course wholly 
in favour of an approach to the Marxist Party. 

Much time of the Conference was taken up by a 
discussion on the Unity of the Socialist Movement. 
An amendment barring cooperation with the 
breakaway Raj Naraln group was passed amidst 
much gloating. The hatreds and prejudices had 
gone very deep. 

At this important juncture. I was very keen 
that JP should return to active politics. It 
was because of my personal knowledge of the 
changing attitude of JP to politics in general and 
the burning issues of the day that I placed a 
resolution before the Bulandshahr Conference 
suggesting that the Party sponsor a convention on 
the issue of four-pillar state and 
decentralisation, try to involve political parties, 
constitutional experts. political scientists and 
intellectuals and also invite Acharya Krlpalani. 
Jayaprakash and Nabha Krishna Choudhary to take 
part in it.'*^ There was wide resentment among 
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socialist ranks over the abandonment ol the 
party by JP. Why bring in JP’s name again? Why 
not function on our own. some said. Both M, R. 
Dandavate and Harbhajan Singh spoke with feeling 
against JP's betrayal of the Socialist Movement and 
against the move to involve him and Kripalani in 
the effort. I appreciated their feeling. But I 
persisted and. ultimately, carried the National 
Committee. The Resolution was adopted by the 
Conference unanimously. The resolution framed by 
me reflected the possibility and the hope of 

renewing our association with the two revered 
leaders, especially JP. 

It was not only some of us in the Socialist 
Movement who were sensitive to the general thrust 
towards concentration of political power in the 
hands of the Prime Minister, but there were 
others who were equally conscious of this. They 
also tried to get JP to interest himself actively in 
politics. Among them was one most unlikely 
character who was associated with the unsavoury 

nexus of government and business I I am referring 
to Biju Patnaik who had recently broken with Mrs. 
Gandhi. 

Biju Patnaik tried to persuade Jayaprakash 
Narayan to take a lead in the arduous and 

thankless job of uniting the fragmented 
Opposition. While it was true that JP's interest in 
politics had revived, he did not have a good 

opinion either of Patnaik or Mahtab. Allegations of 
abuse of power and corruption had been made 
against both and JP did not wish to get entangled 
with the Orissa politicians. 

My assessment of JP's mood did not rest on 
personal conversation only. There was the 
tangible evidence of his speeches and statements. 
Most people did not attach much importance to them 
because JP's "twists and turns" had baffled them 
and they were not prepared to take him seriously 
at that point of time. 

Only July 22. 1972 in a press interview. JP 
expressjSd concern over the "rapid erosion of 
democratic values", the "centralisation of power" 
in the hands of one person, and the alarming 
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system of "hand picked" Chief Ministers. JP also 
deplored the growing equation of socialism with 
statism. 

The only upshot of JP-BiJu meeting was the 
issuance of a detailed statement by Jayaprakash on 
the issue of Opposition unity on February 12, 1973 
The gist of JP's views was as under: 

Looking at the picture as it is it seems 
impossible that the scattered political 
fragments.. .with their fierce controversies, 
their widely differing and often contradictory 
ideologies, personal ambitions and the 
conflicting interests of its leaders can be 
expected to come together to form an 
alternative in any viable manner. The 
Opposition to be effective must necessarily 
support forces of radical, even revolutionary 
change. It must at the same time adhere 
strictly to peaceful and democratic means. It 
must not be unprincipled and opportunist. Nor 
should it have mere negative aims such as 
Indira Hatao. It must place before the people a 
positive policy and programme. It must inspire 
confidence that it would be able to provide a 
clean administration. 


JP at this stage refused to take any Initiative 
or in anyway become involved in attempts at 
opposition consolidation. He would not, however, 
come in the way and would be available for 
consultation and advice. 

A close analysis of JP's statement would 
reveal that he did not have much faith in the 
credentials of most Opposition leaders. He was also 
doubtful whether they really wanted social change 
or only change in the personnel of the set up that 
was in power. It *also showed that his mind was in 
ferment, and he was no longer Indifferent to the 
fate of the democratic system. 

What greatly shook both Jayapraksh Narayan 
and Acharya Kripalani was the supersession of 
three seniormost' judges of the Supreme Court and 
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the installation of the hand picked Ajit Nath Ray 
as Chief Justice. Men close to the Prime Minister 
were now engaged in propounding strange 
doctrines. They talked not of an impartial civil 
service imbued with the philosophy of the 
Constitution, but a "committed" civil service. By 
this they obviously meant committed to the person 
of the Prime Minister. Now they wanted a 
"committed judiciary". They did not contemplate 
any war on poverty, nepotism and corruption. 

The Prime Minister's advisors did not plan for 
rapid growth in production of agricultural 
commodities or manufactured goods. They wanted 
aggrandisement of the Party at the expense of the 
democratic Institution^ and values. It was this 
grave threat to democracy that roused JP's ire. It 
was now clear that the Keshavanand Bharatl 
judgment of the Supreme Court had cleared the 
obstructions in the path of radical-social 
engineering if the Government had the will and the 
courage to undertake it.^^ All that the Supreme 
Court had banned was malafide action or a fraud 
perpetrated in the name of reform (last clause of 
Article 31C had been struck down). The Supreme 
Court had also laid down that the power to amend 
the Constitution did not extend to tampering with 
its foundation or basic structure. I was 
particularly happy about the result of the legal 
battles of the past, two. decades. Z had not only 
faulted the government and the Congress leadership 
for its policy of usurpation of power, I looked 
askance at the attempts of the judiciary to apply 
their own subjective standards to set up. road 
blocks in the path of progress, in brief, their 
property-oriented veto of social change. Now there 
was a complete reversal of this backward looking 
approach. What more could one desire? 
Unfortunately the former Communists and Socialists 
in Mrs. Gandhi's entourage were not satisfied with 
the result. The innate totalitarian proclivities of 
the Communists and other Marxists and their 
ingrained contempt for democratic institutions 
would not allow them to keep quiet. 

The government's unprecedented aggression on 
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the judiciary provoked a strong reaction. I had 
the privilege to initiate in the Lok Sabha the 
debate on this issue. I launched a spirited attack 
against the Government. Outside the precincts of 
Parliament also there were protests. Kanwarlal 
Gupta's organization in the Capital organised a 
well attended meeting of Delhi Citizens. The 
superseded judges and other legal luminaries 
participated. V/hile denouncing the Government I 
took the judges and lawyers to task for their 
indifference to encroachments on citizens' liberties. 
There were more precious rights than 
property—free speech, for instance. Why leading 
lawyers like Palkhiwala never took up civil 
liberty cases without charging fees, I asked. 

When this supersession controversy was at its 
heights, 1 began to explore the possibilities of 
enduring opposition unity. Some of my Socialist 
colleagues did not appreciate the grave 
implications of the authoritarian trends in 
Congress politics. They had been involved in 
"meaningful" talks with Mrs. Gandhi and Jagjivan 
Ram, only three years back. They had 
unthinkingly allowed Nath Pai to colour their 
attitude and had swallowed his untenable and 
dangerous doctrine of parliamentary supremacy. 
They had never examined the foundations of their 
constitutional philosophy. Throughout the fifties 
and sixties and early years of 1970s Lohia and I 
had been articulating our libertarian philosophy 
not only in the parliamentary forum but also in 
other public forums. Especially, did we use the 
high courts and the Supreme Court in ao effective 
manner and secure important decisions which 
enlarged the area of free expression. Beginning 
with Lohia's victory in the Allahabad High Court 
and my success in the Punjab High Court (1959), 
the fight was continued with unabated vigour. Our 
PSP friends were wholly innocent of the grave 
threats which the novel Mohan Kumarmangalam 
doctrines posed for our democratic system. Not 
surprisingly they neither realised the imminence of 
the danger nor did they appreciate the Importance 
of the efforts to unite the Opposition forces to 
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fight this creeping authoritarianism. Old 
prejudices and antipathies dating from the 
mid-fifties split in the Socialist Movement were 
another Inhibiting factor. My task of "converting" 
the Socialist Party was indeed very difficult. 

Acharya Kripalanl and Jayaprakash Narayan 
also were perturbed over the attacks on our 
democratic institutions. My relations with 
Kripalanl (Dada) were very close. I was party 
Secretary when he was Chairman of the PSP. 
Despite our differences rhe was very fond of me. I 
was convinced that both Dada and JP would play a 
crucial role in the struggle against 
authoritarianism and consolidation of the 
Opposition. But first we had to secure the consent 
of our Party for the policy of consolidation. 
Without first carrying our own party there was no 
point in pursuing these initiatives. To this task 1 
now bent my energies. George Fernandes, Party 
Chairman, shared my concern. N.G. Goray, then a 
member of the Upper House, was also in sympathy' 
with my thinking. But he was hesitant because he 
knew about the strong •feelings of some of his 
former PSP colleagues. Prem Bhasin, Dandavate, 
Surendra Mohan and others had strong reservations. 
But it is not as if all the ex-PSP men agreed with 
them. H.V. Kamath, Samar Guha and many others 
were enthusiastic. But they hi&d aversion for the 
Marxists. They were in favour of only "a 
democratic" combination. They wanted to exclude 
the Communists of both varieties. 

It was within the policy constraints imposed by 
the relation of forces inside the party and the 
framework of the Bulandshahr resolution that I 
was forced to act. There was a hiatus between my 
understanding of the situation and the 
understanding of Party functionaries in 
Maharashtra and some other States. There was a 
much better appreciation of the need for unity 
among the Party ranks and the broad masses which 
were inclined towards the Oppositidh. 

In view of this confusion a meeting of the 
General Council had become Imperative. There was 
a thorough discussion of differing approaches. I 
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was not able to have my way hundred per cent. 
But my resolution» which opened the way to 
opposition consolidation, was adopted by the 
General Council in the face of opposition by 
Surendra Mohan and others. But I compromised in 
order to meet his view point half way. George was 
of course wholly on my side. This important 
meeting was held at Bangalore on 29-30 June and 
July 1, 1973. 

The resolution spoke of the deepening economic 
crisis and the growing danger of 
authoritarianism. It acknowledged that "need is 
being increasingly felt by the people for a radical 
alternative, for a radical and practical programme 
and a plan of action to forge mass sanctions. In 
Party building public opinion was an important 
factor. The Party cannot fail to recognise the 
people's hunger for change, and the demand for 
the creation of a viable alternative to bring it 
about”. 

The General Council warhed that "numbers are 
not everything”, nevertheless numerical strength 
was important in democratic change. An alternative 
means effective alternative policy and programme 
which were radical in content, but, above all, it 
postulated the will to push through the programme 
in the face of the strongest opposition from the 
vested interests. 

The General Council Resolution did not name the 
constituent elements of the proposed alternative. 
There were some leaders like Kamath who would 
have liked to Include Jan Sangh and Swatantra in 
it. Some others wanted to restrict it to parties like 
the Congress-0 and the BKD which shared with us 
the background- of the freedom movement. Yet 
others wanted it to be confined only to the Left 
parties like the CPI-M, RSP, Forward Bloc, 
Peasants' and Workers' Party and, if possible the 
CPI. 

The Resolution, however, did not mention 
particular parties. It laid stress on both 
viability as well as the radical content of 
programmes. However, Increasingly programmes of 
parties were converging on paper. Everybody talked 
of either socialism or Gandhism. The real test 
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would be the actual implementation. That was in 
the future's womb. But as a matter of historical 
truth neither the Left'-dominated Government of 
Kerala nor the CPI-M dominated Government of West 
Bengal had achieved dazzling results in terms of 
programme Implementation. The test of viability lay 
largely in numerical strength, in the capacity to 
win a majority in Parliament. Without passing this 
primary test all talk of radical or credible 
programme was just rhetoric. 

Parallel to the Socialist Party confabulations 
leading to the General Council demand for the 
creation of a viable and radical alternative, were 
the conversations 1 was having with Acharya 

Kripalani. The object was to bring together the 
estranged opposition parties. Kripalani said: Why 
don't you persuade your leader (JP) to do this? 
His withdrawal from politics is largely 

responsible for the current state of affairs. 1 told 
Oada (Kripalani) that JP had his headquarters in 
Patna whereas he was Delhi-based. He must 

therefore move without delay. He should also invite 
JP. Dada agreed with much hesitation. 

The General Council Resolution was certainly a 
sanction for the exploratory talks proposed. N.G. 
Goray, Editor, Janata was an invitee to the 

meeting. In his editorial he saw a connection 
between the Kripalani move and the General 
Council Resolution. The connection was obvious. 
Both the Initiatives had originated with me. Goray 
wrote that there were signs of "a heart-searching 
among more than one political party". He referred 
to Acharya Kripalani's invitation to the 
non-Communist parties to evolve a broadbased 
front to fight the Congress misrule. There was "a 
striking resemblance" between the General Council 
Resolution and what the Acharya has "categorically 
and effectively" stated in his letter to Opposition 
leaders. The question was, Goray asked, "whether 
the Opposition parties had undergone "a mental 
catharsis" without which there could be no 
alternative party which "all of us are in search 
of". 23 
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The Tide Begins to Turn 


The Congress under Mrs. Gandhi had scored a 
notable victory in the Riid-term Lok Sabha Poll in 
1971. Then came the explosion in Bangladesh. 
Indira Gandhi's popularity soared as a result of 
her masterly handling of the crisis. She won an 
easy victory in the subsequent Assembly elections. 
She seemed to have cast a spell on the Indian 
people. These successes provided her with a 
splendid opportunity to strike out in a new 
direction. She could have begun by refurbishing 
the country's economic policy. She could have 
moved from a high^cost to a low-cost economy. She 
could have released the people's spirit of 
enterprise from the shackles of an unduly 
controlled economy. The Government could have 
concentrated on licking the energy problem. This 
would have given the country a solid foundation 
for rapid economic growth. An increase in coal 
output and an intensive programme of oil 
exploration and production would have provided a 
new Impetus to the national economy. If more 
resources had been diverted to irrigation and 
agriculture, it would have stimulated production 
and thereby helped contain inflation. 

But Mrs. Gandhi was ill-served by her 
pseudo-Communist economic advisers. They 
neglected the key areas of railways, steel, power, 
fertilisers, cement and so on. The hasty 
nationalisation of coal mines, instead of rapidly 
increasing production, only pushed the prices up. 
The take over of the whole sale trade in food 
grains undertaken by D.P. Dhar, without a proper 
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infra-structure and adequate preparation, turned 
out to be a disastrous step. These steps put the 
economy out of shape. Prices of essential 
commodities soared. Inflation became rampant. The 
unwise initiatives coincided with a series of bad 
agricultural years. This aggravated the crisis. 

During the period 197?.-75 India had become 
considerably free from external threat to its 
security. Now was the appropriate time for 
rebuilding the Ruling Congress, root out 
corruption and pass laws designed to reduce 
election expenditure and curb defection without 
prohibiting dissent. Her insensitivity to moral 
issues and her inordinate love for her progeny 
were the chief negative factors. Recklessly Mrs. 
Gandhi indulged her son's childish wish to 
become the Henry Ford of India! 

The family tie was extremely strong among the 
Nehrus. Their love for their offspring was 
obsessive. To them Party interest or even national 
interest was secondary. Nay, they were prepared 
to inflict harm on it in their effort to promote the 
interest of their progeny. 

Neither Mahatma Gandhi nor Lokamanya Tilak 
tried to foist their progeny as leaders on the 
national movement. Vallabhbhai Patel also did not 
nominate Maniben or Dahyabhai to the Working 
Committee nor send them to the Central Assembly. 
Rajaji, known as Deputy Gandhi once upon a time, 
also never promoted members of his family. But 
Motilal Nehru was different. Dynastic feeling 
penetrated every fibre of his being. In a 
revealing letter to his brother Bans! Ohar Nehru, 
Motilal wrote as far back as 1912: 

My fondest hope of seeing the Nehru name 
universally loved and respected is now being 
gradually realised. What single family in India 
can boast of such a galaxy of intellect among its 
scions as the Nehru family. B. Nehru M.A. 
(Oxon) of the Inner Temple Esq, Or. K. Nehru 
M.B., 'Ch.B., B.Sc. (Edln.), J. Nehru M.A, 
(Cantab) of the Inner Temple Esq. and last 
comes the great scholar and scientist Or. S.S. 
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Nehru. Why, we should conquer the world with these 
and their descendants who I am sure will go on adding 
fresh lustre to the family name as years go by,‘^ 
(emphasis added). 

Motllal Nehru and his son Jawaharlal were 
politically poles apart. But Motllal*s love for his 
son was excessive. He literally pestered Gandiji by 
asking him to make his "Jawahar" President of the 
Congress. He finally succeeded in persuading 
Mahatma Gandhi to nominate him as Congress 
President for the Lahore session of December 1929. 
Jawaharlal had no real support in the PCCs. It 
was Gandhi who nominated him as his successor. 
Jawaharlal, when the time came pushed his 
daughter's name, and got her elected as President 
in 1959. 

But Jawaharlal had real merit. Even a leader 
like N.C. Kelkar, a bitter critic of Gandhi and 
both the Nehrus, had hailed the Lahore Congress 
President as "an illustrious son of an illustrious 
father". Even Indira also had some merit and 
great inner strength which she displayed to good 
advantage during the Bangladesh crisis. But 
Sanjay and Rajiv were sub-standard in every sense 
of the word. Yet Mrs. Gandhi successively foisted 
her sons on the nation. The roots of the nation's 
tragedy lie in the overpowering Nehru family 
feeling. 

I have dilated on this theme because soon after 
the election victories—which I have called the 
turning of the tide—I took up the Maruti scandal in 
Parliament and outside. I warned: Maruti's tail is 
a long tall, and just as the mythological 
Hanuman's (Maruti's another name) tail burnt 
Lanka, Sanjay's Maruti tail will also ultimately 
destroy the Indira regime: Yahan bhi Lankadahan 
ho jayegal^ 

Mrs. Gandhi's spell, however, did not last 
long,. The tide began to turn soon. The first sign 
was the Congress defeat in Ahmedabad by-election 
held in the last quarter of 1972 where Purshottam 
Mavalankar, Independent, was supported by the 
Ahmedabad people. Many parties also supported 
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him. Mavalankar, however^ did not wish to get too 
much mixed up with the Congress-0 leaders nor 
with the Jan Sangh. He was concerned about his 
progressive, secular image. That is why he 
pressed me to come over and join the campaign. I 
agreed. There was much enthusiasm among the 
voters. The turn out at the late evening rally was 
large. I had no doubt that Purshottam would win. 
1 was not wrong. 

In the same year (1972) the Banka 

Parliamentary constituency, which adjoined 
Monghyr (in Bihar) fell vacant owing to the 
death of the Congress member. Immediately I began 
to be flooded with letters from my friends from the 
Monghyr-Bhagalpur—Santhal Pargana area inviting 
me to contest the seat. The Monghyr people, 
especially Rajputs, had relatives in the area and 
they saw in this by-election a god-send 

opportunity to atone for my defeat in Monghyr in 
1971. for which they were themselves largely 
responsible. 1 was not enthusiastic about the 
contest because of the trouble brewing in our own 
Party. 

At this point of time JP happened to visit 
Bombay. When I went to see him he referred to the 
vacancy in Banka. JP was familiar with the state 
of public opinion there. He had a network of 
constructive workers in Monghyr and Bhagalpur. 
He asked me tg accede to the request of the Banka 
people. 1 said I would think over the matter. The 
matter rested there. 

Meanwhile, I got involved in the struggle that 
was going on in Uttar Pradesh. I was arrested in 
Allahabad and was imprisoned in the Nalni jail. 
The trial which' was held in the jail office was a 
farce. It was adjourned after some preliminaries. 
One day the magistrate came to the prison, held a 
court in absentia and sentenced me and my 
comrades to one month' s imprisonment I We were not 
called from the barracks when the sentence was 
awarded.This was illegal. It was against the clear 
provisions of the criminal law. 

I moved the Supreme Court for the issuance of a 
writ of habeas corpus. My petition was admitted, rule 
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nfsi was Issued, and 1 was brought to Tihar Jail, 
Delhi, to argue my case personally. The Supreme 
court, for reasons best known to itself, however, 
adjourned the case, and 1 had to complete the 
illegal sentence.3 

JP visited Bombay again in early 1973. He sent 
for me and this time he strongly pressed me to 
contest the by-election. "Sarvodaya workers from 
the area have told me that the people are very 
keen that you should contest. They have told me 
that your success is more or less assured." 
Prabhavatiji, who was ailing, joined the 
conversation. She backed IP's arguments. In fact 
her argument was like a command. George 
Fernandes, Ramanand Tiwari and others were 
already pressurising me and, finally, I overcame 
my hesitation and agreed to be the Party 
candidate. 

Meanwhile, Raj Narain was asked by Karpoori 
Thakur to visit Banka. Raj Narain expressed his 
resolve to enter the election fray and contest the 
Banka seat. He paid pre-election visits to the 
constituency, but did not find much support for his 
candidature. He was intelligent enough to realise 
that the general voter wanted to elect me as his 
representative in the Lok Sabha. Well wishers of 
Raj Narain advised him against becoming a rival 
candlate. If he could not support me (Madhu 
Llmaye), he should at least abstain from 
contesting the seat, they told him. Apparently he 
was Impressed by these arguments. And as a 
matter of fact before the time for withdrawal had 
expired, he had handed over his letter of 
withdrawal to Karpoori Thakur. 

But now Karpoori Thakur made one of his 

inexplicable moves. My relations with him were 
always good. In 1969 I had proposed his name for 

Party Chairmanship. In 1970 1 backed him for 

Chief Ministership. There was conceivably no 
political motive for him to work against me. 
Besides, -Raj Narain's candidature was not viable. 
Karpoori's critics said that Karpoori put up Raj 
Narain against me not because he thought he could 
ensure the letter's victory. He wanted to defeat me 
and denigrate both of us. I never found a 
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satisfactory explanation of the Bihar leader's 
action. 4 

After the date for withdrawal was over and Raj 
Naraln finally became a candidate, he entered the 
contest with his usual energy. He mobilised all his 
supporters from Bihar, UP and other places, 
collected considerable resources, and heaped 
abuses on me. Karpoori devoted over a fortnight to 
this by-election making it a prestige issue. Raj 

Narain made not the Congress but me as his main 
target and sought to secure the support of 
Congress-0 leaders at Gaya (where their session 
was being held). Shyamnandan Mishra and others 
actively campaigned for him.^ 

The Jan Sangh also joined the contest with 
Jagadambi Yadav, their State President, as the 
candidate. In the general' election the JS candidate 
had polled over 66000 votes. And so their State 

leaders hoped, if not to win, atleast, to obstruct 
my entry into the Lok Sabha. 

Atal Bihari and others visited the constituency. 
But sensing the mood of the people he desisted 

from a personal attack on me and appealed to the 

voters to defeat the Ruling Party. 

In my campaign 1 avoided all criticism of the 
Opposition parties. 1 said not a word about Raj 

Marain and asked my supporters to do tho same. 
Raj Naraln's intemperate outbursts provided much 
entertainment for our workers, especially those 
from UP. Neither Karpoori Thakur nor Raj Naraln 
can recall the Banka episode with pride. They did 
not cover themselves with glory. In fact they 
suffered a humiliating defeat. 

'The voting went as under 


Madhu Limaye (S.P.) 

... 111722 

Vasudev Yadav 
Shakuntala Devi 

(CPI) 

... 76473 

(Congress) 


.. 41670 

Raj Narain 


... 15179 

Jagdambi Yadav 

(JS) 

... 11127 


All my rivals, except the CPI candidate, 
forfelDid their security deposits. Rven after this 
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crushing defeat, Raj Narain held out my victory 

as a victory of Indira Gandhi 1 Needless to say his 
remarks only excited ridicule. Surely Mrs. Gandhi 
could not have relished the Congress candidate's 

losing her deposit! In fact the ruling Congress 
had used every stratagem to defeat me. Money was 
spent lavishly. S.K. Ghose, Patna Bureau Chief of 
the PTI, wrote th^t the Congress had spent more 
than twenty lakhs to ensure Madhu Limaye's 
defeat "as Mrs. Gandhi did not want to see his 

face in Parliament." Ghose wrote that he got this 
Information from "one of her cronies"^ Lallt Narain 
Mlshra was confident that I would be caught In 
the plncer, meaning that either the Congress 
candidate, Shakuntala Devi would forge ahead of 
me or Vasudev Yadav, the CPI nominee, would 

defeat me. Lallt Narain's scheme misfired. 

Some months after the Banka election Raj 
Narain resumed contacts with me. But I never 
referred to Banka in his presence. I could see 
that the humiliation rankled. With all his faults 
Raj Narain was a man of "demonic" energy. 
Contrary to the "personna", he was intelligent and 
had a quick grasp of things. But his passions 
were uncontrollable. He never did anything 
half-heartedly. He was a man of great force and 
fire. He had many memorable things to his 
credit, from leading a Harljan satyagraha In 
India's most sacred' city (Varanasi) to defeating 
Mrs. Gandhi in Ral Bareilly. Self-restraint was 
foreign to his nature. He had, I fear, no notion of 
fairness. A couple of years before his death, he 
turned violently against Karpoorl Thakur and often 
said that it was he who got him to fight the 
Banka poll. But Raj Narain was no child. If he 
had any sense of propriety he would not have 
functioned the way he did, including making a 
secret overture to Sanjay Gandhi.^ Raj Narain 
had his roots deep into .the Hindu past. Yet such 
was his contradictory nature, that despite his 
belief in superstition, tantra and astrology, he 
was neither touched by communallsm nor harboured 
any feeling of superiority towards India's 
backward classes. 
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Raj Naraln always fought for what ha perceived 
to be injustice. Sometimes his perception was 
clouded. But that is a different matter. Karpoorl 
Thakur was also tireless in resisting injustice. His 
indefatigable industry equalled that of Raj 
Narain and George Fernandes. Kapoori was an 
unsual politician. He was Intelligent and had a 
quick grasp of things. Like Raj Narain. Thakur 
too was a freedom fighter and a member of the 
CSP. In his early years he was much Influenced 
by Ramanandan Mishra. the Klsan leader of Bihar. 
But Thakur carefully nurtured his relationship 
with JP. Unlike Raj Narain. Thakur came from an 
extremely poor family. Raj Naraln belonged to a 
zamindar family related to the Maharaja of 
Banaras. But Karpoorl rose from the barber caste. 
He was naturally sensitive to the lot of the 
socially deprived people. This was one of the 
reasons that attracted him to Lohla and our kind 
of politics. He was a strong supporter of Socialist 
unity in 1964. The newly formed S5P was not an 
elitist or urban middle class party. It was wedded 
to the principles of social and economic equality. 
Only in such a party could leaders from the 
socially backward castes and sections steeped in 
poverty could rise to their full stature. The SSP 
provided both Karpoorl Thakur and Ramanand 
Tiwarl avenues to power and responsibility both in 
the Party as well as the Government. 

But such is the complexity of India' s social 
environment that with all his admirable qualities. 
Karpoorl Thakur. because of the lack of solid 
caste support (the barber caste. unlike the 
yadavas and kurmis. is numerically very small), 
often had recourse to clever manipulation. Some 
people called it duplicity. But it was not that; it 
was his peculiar social position that forced him 
into these devious ways. Sometimes his tactics were 
self**defeating. His stand in the Banka by**election 
was one Instance of Karpoorl Thakur's 
self-destructive manoeuvrings. Nevertheless I did 
not modify my friendly attitude to him. Although I 
never considered him to be a good administrator, 
he was the most popular opposition leader in 
Bihar. I backed him again for Chief Minister's 
office in 1977 and stood by him thereafter. . 
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My return to the Lok Sabha from Banka came at 
this turning point in the political fortunes of the 
Opposition and the country. Janata editor, N.G. 
Goray, not overly friendly, saw the victory, and, 
especially, the forfeiture of its security deposit by 
the Congress as a trendsetter. He said it would 
be wrong to ascribe the candidate's victory solely 
to his personality or local factors. It was an 
index of the growing anti-Congress feeling. The 
analysis was generally fair.^ 

Soon after I took my seat in the Lok Sabha, the 
controversy about supersession of judges struck us 
like a lightening. I consider this was a seminal 
event in modern India's history. It became the 
catalyst of great changes. This was an unwise 
step for Mrs. Gandhi to take. She was lll*advised 
by Mohan Kumarmangalam, H.R. Gokhale and her 
other cronies. But the ultimate responsibility was 
hers. I opened my innings with a debate on this 
event. The supersession served no tangible 
purpose. In the Keshavanand Bharati case, which 
discussed the amendability of fundamental rights, 
the constitutional amendments sponsored by the 
Government had been upheld.^ All the barriers 
erected by the supreme judicial tribunal to social 
change had been removed. The Government could go 
ahead with all bona fide progressive legislation. 
What then was the compelling need for violating 
the seniority principle unless it was the malicious 
purpose of intimidating the Judiciary? 

Mrs. Gandhi's current difficulties had a 
political as well as an economic dimension. The 
shine of the Bangladesh victory was fading. The 
appeal of "the Garibi Hatao" slogan was wearing 
off. There was a spurt in the prices of essential 
articles of consumption, and two successive bad 
monsoons aggravated the Inflationary trend. 
Import bill rose. The cost push inflation and the 
economy of shortages affected large sections of the 
population. Discontent began to mount in 1973-74. 
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The Kripalani Initiative 


It was at this point that I started my attempt to 
persuade Acharya Kripalani to take the lead in 
bringing together the Opposition for an informal 
consultation on the growing authoritarian 
tendencies within the ruling party and its long 
term impact on the democratic system. Dada (as we 
called Acharya Kripalani) felt diffident. Who will 
respond to my invitation, he asked me. I said that 
there was no reason to take a pessimistic view, 
and that, going by my talks with opposition 
leaders in the lobbies of Parliament, the prospects 
were not bad. 

After several discussions, an Invitation was sent 
out by Kripalani to 17-18 party leaders. 

Kripalani first dwelt on the state of the 
nation. He wrote: 

In the course of my life, I have seen many ups 
and downs for our country, but never have I 
seen India in such a sad plight. Politically, no 
standards remain. The structure of polity, 
laboriously built over fifty years, lies in 
shambles, a plaything of a few persons in 
power... Judiciary, whose separation from the 
Executive was the persistent demand of the 
nationalists from 1885 onwards, is now made 
subservient to the Government. 

Turning to the economy, Kripalani said: 
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The economy crumbles under chronic 
mismHnagement; people groan under man-made 
crises... People face ever mounting difficulties, 
where prices rise by 3 to 4 per cent a month, 
where employment stagnates or shrinks, where 
dally necessities of life are not Just scarce but 
unobtainable. 

Saying that the people felt dazed and lost, Dada 
referred to the moral rot that had set in: 

Morally, the atmosphere stinks. Every man is a 
victim of frustration, anxiety and despair. For 
the first time, future holds only darkness and 
fear. Men grow petty and dwarf ness spreads 
over the land. 

All the values that we cherished—freedom, 
democracy, socialism, welfare—are steadily 
disappearing. 

We, along with many others, devoted our efforts 
to establish and uphold these values, Kripalani 
recalled. I The Acharya asked: "Can we today 
remain helpless spectators to this tragedy—the 
destruction of a nation's life-work?". He concluded 
by saying that in view of the grave danger that 
threatened the nation he was inviting a few 

"influential friends" to get together, so that "we 

may concert measures that will give to our people 
some hope and opportunity to salvage the future." 

Jayaprakash Narayan also was Invited for the 
meeting. He himself was concerned about the 
dangerous drift. For him the attack on the 

Judiciary was the proverbial last straw. Although 
he still asserted that he was not himself in party 
politics, he told Kripedani in his reply on June 22 
that he was' "deeply interested, in the 

consolidation of the Opposition", which he held was 
essential for the success of parliamentary 
democracy. JP however complained that the notice 
given was very short, he himself was engaged 

elsewhere and the best time to call such a meeting 
was when Parliament met next. He enclosed with 
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his reply a copy of his statement which he had 
issued after Biju Patnaik's meeting with him in 
early 1973.2 

IP's letter of 22 June 1973 represented a basic 
shift in his attitude to party politics. For the time 
being atleast he set aside his visionary dream. He 
did not talk of non-party democracy anymore. He 
did not advocate a systemic change. He did not 
say that he would not come to the meeting because 
he did not subscribe to the principles of 
parliamentary democracy. Nor did he say that 
political parties were irrelevant. There was 
always an in-built contradiction in JP's 
theoretical position and his nature. This made it 
impossible for him to keep.away from periodic forays 
into the arena of politics. Now he fully committed 
himself to the preservation and the strengthening 
of the parliamentary system and accepted the need 
for a strong opposition in order to consolidate 
democracy. 

The Kripaiani meeting was not a smooth sailing 
at all. The date suggested did not suit some 
people. So it was changed twice. Kripaiani told 
Charan singh that it was "everybody's desire" that 
the Chaudhary should participate in the discussion 
and give them the benefit of his advice.^ 
Ultimately, the meeting materialised on 26 July 
1973. Prasannavadan Mehta and Mathuradas Mehta, 
a foimer member of the Socialist Party in Bombay, 
lent their services. It was in fact they who made 
all the arrangements at Gujarat Bhawan. 

The day before the meeting Chaudhary issued a 
statement from Lucknow outlining his position in 
the matter of opposition cooperation: 

If my views are invited 1 shall make the 
suggestion that all political parties opposed to 
the Congress, except the Communists, should 
dissolve and form a new national democratic 
party.... But L shall no longer take the 
initiative in this matter. 1 did so in 1969 when 
1 gave the same suggestion and burnt my 
fingers for 1 was misunderstood then. If someone 
takes the initiative now. I am with him.^ 
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After a brief opening speech by the Acharya, 
there was a wide-ranging discussion. Piloo Mody 
and Charan Singh, the BKD leader, strongly 
pleaded for the formation of a single united party. 
Neither the Jan Sangh people nor the Socialists were 
prepared to go as far. But both were prepared to 
build up cooperation on specific issues as had, for 
instance, been done on the issue of the 
supersession of the Supreme Court judges. Asoka 
Mehta of the Congress-O took the same line. The 
Acharya expressed his disappointment over the 
wide gap between the points of view articulated at 
the meeting and suggested that at least some 
programme of action should be chalked out. A few 
tentative decisions on holding common meetings on 
the issues of prices and corruption and 
independence of Judiciary were taken. The meeting 
was by no means a great success, but the ice had 
been broken and the very fact that party leaders 
had come together to exchange views for the first 
time after the electoral defeat in 1971 was in 
itself not without significance. It also showed that 
the mediatory role of unattached individuals 
enjoying moral authority was important. I had 
already come to the conclusion that only Acharya 
Kripalanl and Jayaprakash could fill the bill. 

Kripalani wrote to the Chaudhary the next day 
seeking his cooperation. 

You will recollect that yesterday friends who 
had assembled in response to my invitation had 
asked me to set up an informal group to* consider 
the possibility of a Joint action programme and 
to formulate, if possible, policies and proposals 
that can arrest the disastrous trends in the 
country and help people to recover their 
self-confidence. ^ 

Th^ Acharya, at the end of this letter, invited 
Charan Singh to Join the group. Charan Singh did 
not himself Join the group although he allowed a 
party representative to do so. His heart was set 
on a unified party. 
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There was now need for a crusade on all 
fronts. 

It was a peculiarity of Rammanohar Lohia that 
he conducted his fight against the Congress 
monopoly of power and for the enrichment of 
democracy on a multiple basis. He fought in 
Parliament, he fought in higher constitutional 
courts and he also fought on the mass front. His 
politics of non-Congressism, of course, involved 
summit negotiations and election strategies. But he 
viewed none of these fronts in isolation. He took a 
total view. In the Socialist Movement we always 
had people who contested every election from the 
Municipality-*Gram Panchayat upwards and yet 
were the loudest in talking against election 
strategies and summitry. Then there were others 
who had absolutely no flair for mass mobilisation 
and mass action. They were only good at office 
work. And yet they talked endlessly about mass 
action. Their motives were mixed. They were 
party functionaries with limited horizons and 
parochial outlook. They were incapable of taking a 
broader view nor would they keep before their 
minds' eye the vastness of our country, the 
complexity of its problems and the, differing 
pressures under which the Party units had to 
operate. What was most galling was their failure to 
appreciate the geography of politics and parties 
and the uneven character of political development 
in the country. 

Most of our difficulties stemmed from problems of 
semantics and rhetoric. At Party Conferences people 
tended to make brave declarations and express 
their resolve to stick to principles at all cost. But 
within months they would forget the high sounding 
resolutions and through their talk of special 
situations and the expediant advocacy of local 
adjustments would nullify these resolutions. In 
brief they would not ’ allow any purposeful 
formulation of policy and its vigorous and speedy 
execution. 

This was the problem we faced, especially 
durinc^ 1973-75. It was not a failure of 

commuiticatioh or absence of a process of 
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consultation, but the unwillingness of some people 
to face the facts. They sought to pursue 
contradictory aims simultaneously. 

Because of internal resistance Ueorge and 1 
found it very difficult to develop action against 
the growing authoritarianism on all fronts. 
Including mass actions, court fights and 
parliamentary debate. 

In 1972 we had the strikes of State Transport 
Workers (ST), Municipal Transport Workers (BEST) 
and Municipal V/orkers in Maharashtra and 
Bombay. We had a satyagraha struggle in Uttar 
Pradesh in the last quarter of 1972 (in the course 
of which I was arrested) and also other local 
struggles. 

In 1973 there was an upsurge among the 
Railway workers all over the country and a 
demand for a change in the AIRF leadership. 
After IP's retirement from the Presidentship of the 
AU^ India Railwayman's Federation, it was largely 
Peter Alvares, Priya Gupta, Vashistha and others 
who were running the AIRF. They were good trade 
union workers and Peter Alvares was an honest 
man. Peter also was my personal friend. We were 
together in prison during the 1942 movement. 
Alvares was a champion of socialist unity. But 
notwithstanding all this he was unfortunately not 
a dynamic leader. He could not enthuse two million 
railway workers nor could he. prepare them for 
action. Year ^ after year the AIRF would pass 
militant resolutions, even hold strike ballots. But 
the leadership would always shrink from action. 

Naturally, 1 favoured a change of leadership 
in the AIRF. The run-of-the-mill AIRF office 
bearers, among them some former PSP men, resisted 
change. But George had begun to gather support at 
the grassroots level. This was reflected even in 
some Important zonal unions. At the Secunderabad 
Conference, which George inaugurated, he had 
issued a stirring call for action, and had demanded 
preparation for a total stoppage. He analysed the 
economic malaise, inflationary spiral and 
unemployment and warned that this would either 
break the backbone of the people or would destroy 
the present establishment and the Government.^ In 
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this Conference, George was elected President of 
the AIRF. I was not in favour of a clean sweep. 
Group politics should have no place. So the 
services of Priya Gupta and others were retained. 
Surendra Mohan saw the need for change and 
supported George. This was held against him by 
some of his old comrades and a hue and cry was 
raised against the defeat of Peter Alvares in the 
elections to the AIRF at the Socialist Party’s 
National Executive. I also was unhappy that there 
had to be a contest between two Socialists, two 
comrades. A Committee was set up to mediate 
trade union rivalries among Socialists consisting 
of Goray, Kamath and myself. Peter was made the 
Chairman of the Central Parliamentary Board. I 
enthusiastically backed the proposal. 

At the political level the conflict in the 
legislative forum was also getting sharpened not 
only in New Delhi but also in State Legislatures. 
The Opposition was rallying again, after the 
defeats of 1971 and 1972. The Socialists were 
active on this front (Mrinal Gore in the 
Maharashtra Assembly, for instance). 

There was no doubt that the Socialist Party, now 
a shadow of its former (1948*‘52) self, had been 
debilitated by the defection of some PSP units 
to the Congress and the splitting away of Raj 
Narain-Karpoori groups in UP and Bihar. Yet 1973 
saw a gradual revival of socialist activity 
everywhere. While giving due importance to party 
building, it was also necessary, 1 felt, to 
consolidate the Opposition both in and outside 
Parliament. 

The Bangalore General Council had given 
sanction for the efforts to create a viable radical 
alternative. The mandate waa framed in broad 
terms. There was scope for differing 
interpretations. George and I Interpreted it as a 
sanction for pursuing Initiatives of the Kripalani 
type as well as attempting a rapprochement, with 
the Communist Party (Marxists). With the CPI now 
in Mrs.. Gandhi' s camp, it was necessary to deny 
her the possibility of stealing leftist feathers and 
decking herself out as a progressive leader. 
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George Fernandes's letter to me gives a glimpse 
into the multiple initiatives we were taking to 
radicalise politics and consolidate the Opposition: 

Enclosed is the copy of the letter 1 gave to 
Sunderayya today. He was very warm during the 
30 minutes we had been together. He thought we 
may change the order of the agenda. For the 
rest, it's O.K. The meeting dates are: September 
16, 19 and 20. Talks to start on 18th at 3.00 
p.m. First session at their office. Their 
delegation will be: P. Sunaerayya, B.T. 

Ranadive or P. ^amamurti, Jyoti Basu or Promod 
Das Gupta, E.M.S. Namboodrlpad and Surjit. 

I told him of the likely composition of our 
delegation. He said their basic document was the 
Madurai Congress. The later resolutions also will 
have to be considered. 

Today, as I was leaving for the airport, I 
received the following letter from Asoka Mehta, 
President of Congress-O: 

"Dear George, Guptaji conveyed to me this 
morning ther gist of your talk with him. I look 
forward to meaningful talks with you. May I 
have copy of your Party Programme? (Sd) Asoka 
Mehta (22 August 1973)". 

1 have asked S. Mohan to send him the 
Platform. 1 had told C.B. Gupta that we needed 
to discuss "programmes" and not "dimensions". 
Obviously the old man has asked his President 
to talk...." 

f 

George in his letter to P. Sunderayya suggested 
a tentative agenda for the proposed discussions 
with the CPI-M leaders. The agenda revealed our 
priorities and our hopes. George suggested a 

wide-ranging discussion on: (1). Immediate 

cooperation in the field of mass action, (2) 

Cooperation in the legislatures and in Parliament, 
(3) Evaluation of the current social, economic and 
political situation in the country and the 
possibility of a common approach to the immediate 
problems, and (4) Issues relating to economic 

policy, political decentralisation, foreign policy etc. 
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While attaching the greatest importance to our 
relations with the Marxists, both George and I 
were mindful of the fact that an agreement with 
the CPI-M would not, by itself, take us far 
towards the creation of a viable alternative. The 
CPI-M strength was concentrated in West Bengal, 
Tripura and Kerala in territorial terms, and to a 
certain degree in the trade unions. While their 
help would have been invaluable in the area of 
industrial struggles, for political consolidation, 
arrangements with other parties like the Coxvgress-0 
BKD, JS and others were absolutely necessary. 
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Indira GandhVs Amoralism and 

JP^s Moral Appeal 


A previous chapter was titled The Tide Begins to 
Turn. This does not mean that the ebb was the 
result of the ignominious Congress defeat in 
Banka. The Banka result was only the first among 
the symptoms of the change that had been 
gathering a head for sometime. The eupaorla of 
Bangladesh did not last. The time came up to pay 
the accumulated bills. 

Mrs. Gandhi had surrounded herself with two 
types of advisers. On the one hand were Congress 
sycophants. on the other was a group of 

ex'-Communist intellectuals who, as has been 
already observed in the previous Chapter, pressed 
for ill conceived economic measures. The Congress 
sycophants were in a slightly different category. 
They now ran the Congress Organization. After her 
great victories Mrs. Gandhi evolved no real plan 
for reorganising and revitalising the Congress. 

During the Lok Sabha poll Jagjivan Ram was the 
President of the Indira Congress. Now the 
Presidentship of the Congress was conferred on 
Shankar Dayal Sharma, who was a good man, but 
not at all independent-minded. Then came Dev Kant 
Barua, an amiable man with a literary bent of 
mind, but unfit to democratise the Party. He 

assumed, instead, the role of a courtier, treating 
Indira Gandhi as Queen and, later, Sanjay 
Gandhi, as the heir apparent. Apart from the 

edonomic mess which they helped create, Mrs. 
Gandhi's "progressive” advisers encouraged her to 
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foundations of tha state. They suggested no 
administrative reforms. Nor did they do anything 
to cleanse or tone up the administration and the 
services. 

The atmosphere of insecurity and distrust 
which surrounded the Prime Minister after the 
Congress split gave time-servers and flatterers an 
opportunity to push these experiments. Rajanl Patel 
refined the methods of collecting funds from 
Big Business. Many Congressmen entered into 
alliance with smugglers» bootleggers and other 
anti-social elements. 

From the point of view of the future of 
parliamentary democracy and the Cabinet form of 
government, the most sinister development was the 
expansion of the Prime Minister's Secretariat and 
the concentration of vast powers in its hands. This 
was, I think, the real extra-constitutional 
authority. 

The institution of Prime Minister's Secretariat 
was Shastri's creation. But under P.N. Haksar it 
became the miniature Government. He instituted a 
real Prime Ministerial form of Government. The 
autonomy of the great departments was destroyed. 
The Secretariat issued directions, most of them 
orally. The Ministers waited on the Principal 
Private Secretary or his subordinates. The Central 
Bureau of Investigation (CBI), and Intelligence 
Bureau (IB), which ware under the Home 
Department, now passed under the control of the 
Prime Minister. The Revenue Intelligence and 
Enforcement Directorate normally went with the 
Finance Ministry. But when Mrs. Ganhi handed 
over the Finance portfolio to Y..B. Chavan in 1970 
his Ministry had been divested of these instruments 
of investigation and prosecution of economic 
offenders. Further, military intelligence was 
reorganised as Research aAd Analysis Wing (Raw) 
and put to domestic political use.^ 

The victory in the snap poll of 1971 sounded 
the deathknell of the Congress organisation. And 
the Haksar interlude saw the end of Cabinet 
functioning. A shadow fell on the States after 
the 1971 Lok Sabha poll. The Chief Ministers were 
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no longer to be chosen by the Congress Legislature 
Parties. They would be nominated and deposed by 
the Centre at will. Mrs. Gandhi's 

authoritarianism was the atrophy of aV 
democratic institutions. P.N. Haksar and his men 
must have relished this exercise of power and the 
humiliation of "mighty political figures." But their 
glory was short lived. Sanjay Gandhi gave Haksar 
short shrift. 

Mrs. Gandhi had set her heart on Indulging 
San jay's ambition to become an Industrialist. 
Sanjay was obsessed with the Maruti Car venture. 
For making It a success he neither had the talent 
nor the necessary experience. The heavy state 
patronage and the atmosphere of servility It bred 
made Mrs. Gandhi extremely vulnerable. There was 
nothing Inevitable about It. It was her deliberate 
choice; she disregarded all ethical norms and the 
high standards which Mahatma Gandhi had set in 
these matters. 

Khushwant Singh, who had drawn close to 
Sanjay Gandhi and Mrs. Gandhi in ‘ the seventies, 
has given a graphic account of how she used men 
and women cynically and discarded them ruthlessly 
when association with them no longer suited her 
purpose. Her leftist advisers in pre-Emergency and 
Emergency periods were greatly disillusioned men 
by the time she split the Congress for the second 
time in 1977-78. One of them sadly reflected in a 
moment of introspection. 2 "We basked in her 
reflected glory. We thought everything was within 
our grasp. But for Indira Gandhi."^ I might add 
"and members of her family". 

But Mrs. Gandhi's style of functioning was only 
one cause of concern. 

Another cause for anxiety among the devotees of 
democracy was the growing election expenditure. In 
my opinion it was the Swatantra Party which first 
injected money into electoral politics in a big 
way. Mrs Gandhi took her cue from this. She 
delinked the Lok Sabha elections from the 
Assembly elections and brought about a 
qualitative change in the scale of election 
expenditure. Greatly exaggerated reports began to 
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be circulated. Nevertheless outlay of vast sums of 
money was, I think, still confined to minority 
constituencies in 1971. (It should be remembered 
that K.K. Birla and Naval Tata contested as 
Independent candidates in this mid-term poll and 
were defeated by relatively obscure Congress 
workers. As to the Maharajas they had been in the 
electoral field from the very first general 
election). But 1971 was a harbinger of the coming 
era of money power. Besides, the growing election 
expenditure triggered widespread corruption. 

Election fund raising helped to institutionalise 
corruption. Personal corruption went hand in hand 
with Party corruption. 

And, finally, the last straw was the question 
of relationship of the executive with the judiciary. 

The Indian Constitution had adopted two 
important features of the American Constitution. It 
had clearly establlsed the supremacy of the 

Constitution by laying down that all laws in force 
Inconsistent with the fundamental rights (Part-Ill) 
conferred by this "basic law” would be void. It 

also declared (Article 13) that the state shall not 

make any new law in contravention of Part III of 
the Constitution. Article 141 and 144 conferred on 
the Supreme Court the power to declare "the law", 
and made its decisions "binding on all courts" and 
enjoined on all civil and judicial authorities to 
act "in aid of the Supreme Court". 

The power of judicial review was thus given a 
constitutional status and was put beyond 
controversy. However, the Supreme Court's and 
High Courts' interpretation of property clauses— 
largely unanticipated— led Jawaharlal Nehru to 
initiate a constitutional amendment which modified 
Article 31 of the Constitution. In. fact this was 
only the beginning. In the late sixties a certain 
confrontation had, again, developed between the 
judiciary and the executive. Even after repeated 
amendments to the property clauses in the 
Constitution— and along with these wholesome 
amendments, tragically, certain restrictive changes 
in the area of personal freedoms were often 
introduced— the' Supreme Court's property-oriented 
adjudication continued. Chief Justice Subba Rao 
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and Justice Shah were mainly responsible for 
giving this reactionary turn to the Supreme Court 
decisions. Golaknath and Bank Nationalisation 
cases set the executive and the judiciary on the 
collision course. There was some truth in the 

indictment of the judiciary by Indira Gandhi. The 
American Supreme Court, she said, had once, 
"upheld slavery and racial discrimination but later 
disowned them and walked in step with the more 
liberal urges of society. The various 

pronouncements regarding property by our own 
court have been so confusing that many people who 
do not believe that property is a sacrosanct 
fundamental right, would wish our judiciary to 
take a more modern view of the matter. Frequent 
reversals of stand, not always in a more liberal, 
more humane direction were the main difficulty 
with our judicial decisions in the last decade or 
so." ^ 

Now what was the remedy for this? One remedy 
was to appoint young competent judges to the High 
Courts and promote the brighter ones to the 
Supreme Court who would have automatically become 
Chief Justices for long spells and would have 
given a proper lead to the Court. This would have 
ensured greater "continuity of ideas and vision" 
which Mrs. Gandhi apparently desired. 

The other remedy was to appoint an 
outstanding jurist like. say Seervai. Chief 
Justice, disregarding the seniority principle. Of 
course it would mean bringing in a person from 
outside the higher court's hierarchy. Again there 
would be the difficulty about the age limit and 
this would have to be overcome. It would have 
been necessary to relax the age limit. There would 
be need to improve the Judges' emoluments and also 
enhance their status. 

But Mrs. Gandhi did not adopt these legitimate 
means. Her Law Minister Gokhale and "progressive 
intellectuals" like Mohan Kumarmangalam suggested 
a different course. They encouraged divisions 
within tl\e Supreme Court and promoted a lack¬ 
lustre. ^safe" and "dependable" junior judge to 
Chief Justiceship and sought to make the judiciary 
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subservient to the executive. 

This provoked a furious controversy in 
Parliament and outside. It was construed, not 
wrongly, as an attack on the independence of the 
Judiciary. The Government spokesmen did not utter 
a single reassuring word. They were extremely 
aggressive. They openly talked of committed judges 
and committed civil servants. The debate got 

diverted in unhealthy channels. 

The controversy over excessive electoral 

expenditure and corruption as also the 

supersession of judges was not only Important from 
the point of view of the functioning of our 
democratic system, but it also marked an important 
stage in the post*‘1952 public career of 
Jayaprakash Narayan. When one tries to fix a date 
for the basic shift in JP's attitude to political 
parties, parliamentary democracy and elections, I 
can think of no better landmark than this 
significant event. Perhaps, JP also thought that 
supersession was a decisive turning point in 

Indira Gandhi's helmsmanshlp of the Government 
and the Congress Party. He was of course groping* 
his way towards a new conception of his role 

vis-a-vis Sarvodaya and democratic politics. He 

was gradually redefining his attitude both towards 
Vlnoba Bhave as well as Mrs. Gandhi. Although, 
theoretically, JP had for over two decades sub¬ 
scribed to the doctrine of peaceful change—which 
Included peaceful resistance and constructive 

work—he had never stressed the resistance part of 
his philosophy between 1952 to 1973. Several years 
later, that is, after his release from jail during 
the Emergency interregnum itself, JP wrote that it 
was not as if he had "suddenly developed a 

fondness" for struggle. It had been his "long-held 
view that without a struggle involving the people, 
all our efforts to build a new India would go in 
vain". "1 had warned the nation", JP wrote, "that 
constitutional and administrative machinery might 
be of use and even necessary, but situated as we 
were the people's struggle for a society must be 
carried on mainly outside the legislature and the 
portals of government departments."^ 
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This was of course not untrue, but the fact 
remains that during the long years that he was 
closely associated with Vinoba Bhave, JP had 
virtually ceased to talk about the absolute 
necessity of resisting Injustice peacefully. Vinoba 
claimed to have Improved upon Mahatma Gandhi.He 
had removed "the dross of anger" from the Gandhi 
doctrine of civil resistance and had made 
satyagraha soumya, '^somyatar, soumyatanif (mild, 
milder,mildest), transmuting it into pure love! In 
the process his resistance had become scarcely 
distinguishable from cooperation with the forces of 
evil and upholding of the status quo. 

During the Socialist Party phase (1948-52) also, 
JP had not personally taken part in any resistance 
movement, not to speak of initiating one himself. 
When some of his critics flawed his contribution 
and work on this count JP was cut up. He paid a 
compliment to Lohia and others at Panchmarhi. 
Lohla "has been our guide to action. He jumped 
into struggle when occasion arose. He courted 
arrest a number of times... JP had an 
explanation about his personal non-participation, 
which as explanations go was fairly satisfactory: 

Some feel that I should have personally led a 
struggle. I could have, but you had burdened 
me with other responsibilities and tasks. The 
organizational responsibility was on me. There 
were the nationwide tours and the fund 
collections. 1 could not do everything at the 
same time.^ 

This was perfectly true. But at the Madras 
Conference in 1950 he had been relieved of his 
responsibility as General Secretary, although he 
continued to be looked upon as :he real leader of 
the Party. But the argument about organizational 
responsibility, tours and collection of money was 
not entirely adequate. The explanation for his not 
starting or participating in struggles lay in a 
subtle change in his mental outlook. He had begun 
to develop distaste for confrontational politics. 
Lohla's disillusionment with Nehru and the 
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consequent bitterness accentuated his fnnate 
rebellious tendencies. IP’s love for Nehru puc his 
militancy under an eclipse. He lacked the 
necessary motivation. Besides, somewhere in a 
remote corner of his mind he harboured the notion 
that the nascent Indian State was being assailed 
from all sides, and that the need of the hour was 
stability. That is the reason why he called off the 
projected railway strike in 1949. Apart from the 
Communist Party, it drew criticism in Party 
quarters also. Lohla in his conversation with me 
and others expressed his unhappiness. "We should 
not hold out threats if we don't mean to carry 
them out", he said. I never told anyone about 
Lohla's reaction. There was no question of telling 
JP. But Lohia's remarks must have reached JP's 
ears somehow. 1 have reason to believe that this 
became a sore point in their mutual relationship. 

It is not as if other Socialist leaders had not 
been impressed .by the argument about stability. 
Lohla himself had talked in May 1947 about the 
various alternatives, about the choice "between 
state and no state at all", that is, 
disintegration. In fact this was one of the 
reasons which made him a supporter of the policy 
of not leaving the Congress. But once the 
Socialists left the Congress, Lohia's outlook and 
perspective changed. He wanted to expose the 
Congress regime's weakness and advance the 
Party's prospects as an alternative. Not so JP; he 
did not develop the requisite determination in the 
Nehru era. 

This discussion should not be Interpreted to 
mean that JP had come to believe in the 
parliamentary road to socialism. At the Ranchi 
National Executive meeting held in mid'1951 the 
question arose as to whether the top party leaders 
should contest the elections. The issue was 
passionately argued by both sides, but without 
any bitterness. We felt that if JP, Lohia and 
Acharya Narendra Deva kept out of the coming 
elections based on universal suffrage the people 
would not take the Socialist Party as a serious 
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electoral alternative. There was no dispute about 
the importance of extra-parliamentary activity. 
That was common ground. I myself wanted all 
three of them not only to contest the elections to 
Parliament but lead the opposition to Nehru in 
Parliament. This did not mean that I underrated 
the Importance of creating a popular base or 
organising resistance. (1 myself was not interested 
in elections, and when S.M. Joshl and some others 
spoke in terms of Issuing a directive to me— 
partly jocularly—to stand for the Lok Sabha in 
1951-52 1 persuaded them not to press their 

point). Of course there was no desire to force JP 
or any other leader to do anything against his 
wishes. So when JP sent to us a fervent appeal to 
leave him out nobody pressed him to stand. Lohia 
also wished to keep out, and JP's decision, I 
think, confirmed him in his inclination about not 
contesting the election. I must record here that 
while Acharyaji was of the same opinion as us, 
Lohia had cast his vote against top leaders' 
becoming candidates. 

The letter which JP sent to us at that time 
deserves close analysis because it already revealed 
the essentials of the newly germinating mental 
outlook. 

JP said that state power and state initiative 
"were not the only means" of building up a 
socialist society. "Popular initiative and 
day-to-day efforljs were also essential." He argued 
that parliamentary or governmental work was no 
more important than "field work among the people". 
He felt that if all top leaders become candidates 
the task of building up popular bases and 
sanctions would be relegated to secondary 
importance. No amount of theorising would convince 
the rank and file that the contrary was the 
truth, he wrote. ^ 

The last argument was conclusive for me and 
most others. 

It is, however, significant that while the 
relative role of state action and popular 
initiative and sanctions was common ground 
between JP and Lohia, there were subtle but 
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important differences in their approach. JP 
conceived building up of popular strength as an 
alternative road to socialism. Otherwise why should 
he use the expression "only means*' in this letter? 
It is not as if he was careless in his use of 
words. I knew his habits of work. He was very 
meticulous in his writing. He made several drafts. 
As to his style, lucidity was its hall mark. It was 
not only my opinion, Lohla himself used to tell 
me that once JP made up his mind about a 
certain proposition you could trust him to 
expound it lucidly. JP was always effectively 
communicative. 

What then was the difference between Lohla and 
JP? Lohla never doubted the central importance of 
the institution of the state. For him popular 
action— spade and prison— were corrective and 
supplementary measures. He never posed the 
question as a dichotomy between change through 
the application of state power vs. change through 
popular action. He used his spade and prison to 
resist injustice and propel the state into 
desirable direction. He also believed in the need 
of popular action to curb the power of the state 
which tended to encroach on the rights of the 
people. He knew the tendency of all states, 
especially the modern state, to devour the 
individual, to gather all power into itself. His 
concepts of four pillar state, rights of privacy 
and civil disobedience were all calculated to check 
the innate authoritarian propensity of the state. 

JP, on the other hand, sometimes spoke of 
people's power as an alternative,as a substitute for 
state action. 

The second difference noticeable even at this 
stage was their differing attitude to resistance. JP 
was a late convert to Gandhism. Lohla was from 
the beginning a votary of Gandhi's doctrine of 
civil disobedience. He characterised Gandhi's 
fashioning of civil resistance and non-cooperation 
as great an invention as Einstein's famous 
equation which led to the making of the nuclear 
bomb. 

JP's circular letter to us used expressions such 
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as extra-parliamentry work, popular bases, 
popular sanctions, field v/ork and so on. But 
nowhere did he clearly and directly mention 
struggle against injustice or civil disobedience or 
satyagraha. Already his conception of popular 
sanction seemed to bear a close similarity to the 
ideas which Vinoba had started propounding and 
which would soon flower into the bhoodcn 
philosophy. 

It is therefore not correct to deduce from JP's 
circular letter to members of the National 
Executive that he already was an exponent of mass 
movements, or revolutionary action. As he himself 
said, perhaps, he had "no aptitude for 
parliamentary work". We would never know, 
because he never entered a legislature. But it was 
clear that pursuit of power in the accepted sense 
was completely foreign to his nature. To say this 
is one thing and to say that he advocated a 
revolutionary path is another. JP of course would 
change and lead one of the biggest mass movements 
in the history of Independent India. But that 
would be much later, after he had completed the 
transition to Sarvodaya and had explored every 
nook and corner of the tangled jungle of Vinoba's 
philosophy. It is therefore, I think, not without 
significance that he "courted" arrest only in the 
seventies. Between 1946-74 JP never fell foul of 
law, so to say, because he neither preached nor 
actively participated in any mass struggle. After 
1952-53 he did not have the excuse of Party 
responsibility. What was true of the previous six 
years was not true of the subsequent period. By 
1954 he had withdrawn from normal Party activity. 
The secret of "non-resistance” lies in his outlook 
and the lack of a powerful motivation to fight 
Nehru's Government. 

Well over two decades JP remained indifferent 
to all suggestions about starting a struggle 
whether on the land issue or any other issue. At 
the Betul Special Conference (1953) doubts were 
raised by some comrades about the revolutionary 
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potential of the Vinoba movement. JP resented this 
questioning attitude. He even compared it with 
Socialists' doubts about Mahatma Gandhi's 
programme. The comparison was wholly 
unwarranted. JP said: 

"But we sit back and raise doubts...Is it a 
revolutionary and progressive movement? Is 
Vinoba in favour or against satyagraha? It 
seems to be an old habit... 1 have just said 
that, in spite of our doubts and airs of 
ideological superiority, we were driven like 
leaves in Gandhiji's storm. 1 believe a storm 
is brewing again, and once again we are going 
to be blown about like shrivelled leaves."^ 

First M aU whatever the Socialists' 
reservation about Gandhiji. we Socialists were 
never opposed to his resistance programme. After 
the . formation of the CSP Gandhiji undertook no 
satyagraha programme till the outbreak of the 
war. The Socialists were active in Klsan and trade 
union movements in many places. They pressed for 
intensifying the States' people's struggle and for 
the Congress organisation's actively intervening in 
it. Mahatma Gandhi initially advocated a policy of 
non-intervention. But with the rising tempo, he 
changed, and Jamnalal Bajaj. Vallabhbhai and 
others jumped into the fray. Gandhiji himself 
intervened in Rajkot, a native State. After the 
start of the Second War the Socialists demanded 
an immediate struggle. Gandhiji preferred to mark 
time. When JP. Lohia and other Socialists were 
arrested Gandhi was forced to take a decision'. He 
refused to be a silent spectator and. reluctantly, 
started his individual satyagraha. The Socialists, 
although in favour of a mass struggle, did not 
away from individual satyagraha; they took 
part in this satyagraha and courted arrests. There 
was no question of their being "driven like, dry 
leaves in the storm". When Gandhi really 

unleashed a storm in August 19A2 the Socialists 
were not found wanting. We rode it bravely and 
Gandhi himself complimented the Socialists on 
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their bravery. Whether oyr programme of sabotage, 
etc., was right or not is a different proposition, I 
myself was in a repentant mood after the disaster 
of the Peshawar Express derailment, and demanded 
discontinuance of the programme. Gandhiji also 
chided the Socialists for their having departed 
from the path of non-violence. In retrospect 1 feel 
that Gandhiji was not wrong. We did not show the 
highest form of bravery, the courage of 
non-violence. But we acted according to our 
lights. And were we alone in what we did? Did not 
many Gandhlans like Kishorilal Mashruwala suggest 
the same programme? Did not constructive workers 
like Annasabeh Sahasrabuddhe help us? Nobody 
could impeach their credentials as good Gandhlans. 

Undoubtedly many Socialists were wrong in 
their assessment of Gandhi’s role and of the 
revolutionary character of his non-violent 
resistance, but some v/ere more perceptive, and 
while we offered a lot of resistance to some of his 
ideas we certainly did not stand aloof from his 
struggles. 

As to Vinoba it had always been my conviction 
that he was not a revolutionary. He undoubtedly 
possessed an acute intellect. His learning was 
vast. He had an Inimitable manner of saying 
things aphoristically or in terms of terse sutras. 
All this 1 had noted during Vinoba's fifteen days* 
tour in Khandesh in 1942. Sane Guruji, the saint 
writer of Maharashtra, was his great admirer. 
Guruji used to talk about him when the two of us 
were in Dhulia Jail in 1941. He had asked me to 
accompany Vinoba during his tour. 1 accepted Sane 
Guruji's advice. For fifteen days I minutely 
observed Vinoba, watched his every movement, 
weighed his every word, even carefully studied his 
mode of expression. And once, at the end, I asked 
him a few questions. He said that no struggle was 
necessary to drive out the British. We should 
concentrate on' village self-sufficiency, on 
producing all our needs, growing more food, 
spinning and so on. I had no quarrel about this. 
But when he said that if we did this the British 
raj would automatically collapse, thus obviating the 
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need for civil disobedience. 1 was astonished. I 
told Sane Guruji that I was not impressed by 
"your Vinoba”. He was not a revolutionary. He was 
a status quo man. Vinoba's tour of Khandesh took 
place in the month of February of the momentous 
year of "Quit India." I was not even twenty years 
old then. Perhaps, I was precocious. Perhaps I 
was presumptuous. But that was that. Soon 
thereafter Gandhiji inagurated his famous Quit 
India campaign. And like the rest of the Congress 
people Vinoba also went to jail. 

I was not present at the Betul Conference 
when JP ridiculed political parties and praised 
Vinoba. But I had not hesitated to convey to JP, 
my assessment of Vinoba a couple of years before. 
The occasion was his visit to Bombay soon after 
his trip to VJardha. This was in 1951. Pictures had 
appeared in some Bombay papers of Vinoba and 
JP, at the rahat of a well, drawing water 
together. Some Gandhians and Socialists were 
delighted by this commingling of Gandhism and 
Socialism 1 I confess that I was amazed and much 
pained. Not because of his having taken part in 
the performance of collective labour. We used to 
have Sevadal camps at which a practical 
demonstration used to be given under S.M. Joshi's 
leadership of the Lohia slogan of spade. No, we 
had nothing against collective voluntary labour as 
part of a programme of social revolution. I was 
worried about JP and the Socialist Movement for 
other reasons. His working in tandem with Vinoba 
was to me symbolic of their future partnership. 
This filled me with deep disquiet. I had a 
premonition of disaster. 1 had a long meeting with 
him at Bombay. He gave me a very glowing 
description of his encounter with Vinoba. He looked 
and spoke like a full convert.JP was always 
nice to me. He heard me out patiently. Then he 
smiled and said: "Perhaps you are right. But I 
don't agree with you." 

The ambiguity in JP's position vis-a-vis Nehru 
was not likely to lessen as a result of his growing 
involvement with Vinoba Bhave. ^ from 1952 on JP 
even stopped offering theoretical justification of 
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the resistance programme. He became wholly 
absorbed in bhoodon work. 

JP could not feel the same closeness and 
affinity to Indira Gandhi as he felt for her 
father. He retained this attitude of deference for 
the Big Brother till the last. After the Congress 
split of 1969 JP, probably, developed a certain 
qualified admiration for Mrs. Gandhi. "Qualified" 
because it f^ad a tinge of revulsion from her 
amoralism. Tais I can say from personal 

knowledge. He naturally did not agree with all my 
criticism of Mrs. Gandhi. He was inclined to give 
her the benefit of doubt. But this "sneaking 
admiration" gradually gave way to dismay at her 
doings, and the dismay soon changed into 
resentment. It had nothing to do with 

Prabhavatiji's death, as some Congressmen seemed 
to believe. (Some of them said so to me). After the 
Bangladesh liberation JP progressively became Mrs. 
Gandhi's critic. By 1972 he had come to regard the 
survival of democracy in India as "nothing but a 
miracle". 

Jayaprakash recognised that the Congress 
under Nehru and Patel had become "a mere 
election machine". "Even so", he thought, it had 
"retained to a considerable extent its democratic 
character". But, now JP said: "all that has 

radically changed in the past two or three years 
... today it is a little more than a shell. ” He 
spoke about Indira's "charisma", but regretted 
that there was "little or no" democracy left in the 
Congress. He deplored Indira Gandhi's style of 
functioning and feared that it would "spell ruin 
for the Congress as a democratic organisation and 
ipso facto for Indian democracy itself." JP's hard 
feeling becomes noticeable in expressions like "cold 
machiavellism" which he freely used in relation to 
Mrs. Gandhi' s politics. ^ ^ 

JP started an English language weekly from 
Delhi and began to speak out strongly against the 
Indira regime. Perhaps he felt a compulsive need 
to express himself, to communicate his thoughts, 
Everyman's Weekly became a vehicle of his 
political philosophy and programme. The very fact 
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that he felt the need of starting an organ of his 
own was an index of his growing political interest 
and his readiness to play a leadership role. Of 
course he had no desire to be at the centre of 
government power. V/hat he sought, was, chiefly, 
moral influence. What he attempted to give was 
moral leadership. The weekly was to start in early 
1973 itself. But owing to certain unforeseen 
difficulties it could come out only on July 7, 1973. 
Vatsyayan was the Editor in the beginning and 
A jit Bhattacharya was its last editor. But 
throughout JP was the Chairman of the Editorial 
Board. He described the journal as one with 
which he was "intimately connected". 

From the start JP left people in no doubt that 
it was a political weekly. The very first issue 
carried a front page report titled "weight and 
weightlessness in State politics". It lay its finger 
on the post-'1971 sickness that had seized the body 
politic at its most sensitive spot, namely the 
Centre^State relations. It said: "Gone are the days 
of immovable and powerful Ministers in the States. 
Three heads have rolled within a month, with a 
sweeping wave of dissent blowing on both sides of 
the Vindhyas, as Tripathi, Pande and Oza ... all 
tumbled like a pack of cards. 

JP asked me to write for his weekly. I used to 
be extremely hardpressed in those 
days-parliamentary activity, tuurs and party 
work** and found little time for intellectual 
pursuits. Even so 1 could not bring myself to say 
no to him. 

My main concerns in those years were 
authoritarianism and erosion of democratic freedom 
and, later, the socio*economic content of JP's 
"total revolution". The third issue of JP's 
E'veryman's carried my article on encroachments on 
civil liberty. My warning was timely. Some 
Congress Chief. Ministers openly ridiculed 
democratic rights. Among them was Bansilal of 
Haryana. His Government did not even hesitate to 
arrest Acharya Kripalani. Everyman's editorially 
said that the Acharya's arrest "underscores once 
again the erosion of the ^vil liberties in the 
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largest democracy of the world.” 

A feeling of Indignation had begun to rise in 
IP's mind against the policies and methods of 
Indira Gandhi. He gradually became convinced that 
Indira was destroying democracy. He deplored the 
excessive election expenditure. He cited reports 
about a single Assembly candidate having spent 
between Rs.30 and 40 lakhs and a Lok Sabha 
candidate as much as Rs.60 and 90 lakhs. The 
reports were, probably, grossly exaggerated . But 
they showed the drift of his thinking.'*^ 
Increasingly his tone became strident. Our points 
of view had begun to converge. 

JTp himself started a series of articles entitled 
First Things First, They throw light on his 
anxieties and interests. He wrote these articles in 
response to the criticism of his article A Hopeless 
Situation which he had published before the Weekly 
had appeared, and the charge that he was too 
harsh in relation to the Prime Minister and that 
his criticism was "negative”—the usual complaint 
of the defenders of the Establishment. He could not 
write earlier because of the personal tragedy he 
had suffered in the death of his wife, 
Prabhavati. He described it as "the most 
shattering crisis of my life through which 1 have 
lived in the past few months and from which 1 
fear, I shall never recover. 

JP diagnosed the malaise as "the precipitous 
fall in moral standards" in public life. He 
castigated not only the Congress but also the 
Opposition's behaviour between 1967 to 1972. The 
series was Interrupted for a few weeks because of 
IP's sudden illness. He resumed the series in 
September '1973. He continued his analysis in his 
articles on the need for Fighting Corruption and 
The Only Hope which duly appeared in EEveryman's 
in September, 1973. 

^ayaprakash agreed with the Opposition that 
the Judges' supersession was calculated to make 
the judiciary a pliant instrument of the party in 
power. He circulated a paper on the subject to 
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Members of Parliament calling for the formulation 
of an appropriate procedure for appointment of 
Chief Justice on the basis of a broad consensus. 
He asked the MPs to offer their "criticism and 
suggestions". 

In his letter JP set out his views on the 
property rights and mildly criticised the Supreme 
Court's attitude. It is necessary to understand his 
viewpoint since it differed sharply from the outlook 
of Nani Palkhiwala and Minoo Masanl. JP said: 

The Constitution unfortunately lumps together 
rights to property with such fundamental rights 
as those of freedom of speech and expression, 
freedom of association and movement, etc. The 
so-called confrontation between the executive 
and the judiciary that has taken place so far 
has, in each case, been concerned with rights 
to property. Property is a social institution 
and in a democracy it must serve the social 
good as conceived of by the prescribed 
democratic will of the people and realised in a 
democratic manner. As such, private ownership 
of property of certain kinds can be limited, 
regulated, even extinguished, if necessary. 

Having said this he hoped that "the freedom of 
the citizen would not be extinguished". He wanted 
safeguards against misuse of power to be "written 
into the Constitution."'*^ 

The other topic he dealt with in his papers 
was the appointment of Chief Justice of the higher 
courts. He suggested setting up of a parliamentary 
committee "representative of all the parties" to go 
into this "vital question". He desired a procedure 
which would- "credibly assure the independence of 
the judiciary."‘*9 

The controversy over the supersession of 
judges in a way drew Jayaprakaah in what he 
himself pejoratively used to call "partisan 
politics". The relations between Indira Gandhi and 
him had begun to cool off. The last service which 
JP had rendered to the country in his capacity as 
a non-partisan moral authority was his espousing 
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of the cause of Bangladesh's freedom. This was 
probably the only issue on which there was a 
complete national consensus and Mrs. Gandhi 
could for the first (and the last time I) claim that 
she was speaking for the whole nation. 

But soon after the conclusion of the war with 
Pakistan she plunged into "partisan politics" with 
a vengeance. She went to the polls in the States and 
thereafter lost no opportunity to hit at the 
Opposition. The domestic politics acquired a new 
bitterness» and every debate became a battle 
between Mrs. Gandl^i and her supporters on the one 
hand and the Opposition on the other. Politics 
became personalised: Marutl, supersession of 
judges» the Pondicherry Licence case, and 
ultimately, every question was reduced to Indira 
vs. the Opposition. 

The issues which JP highlighted were all 
related issues. The central concern of JP was 
morality. Ke therefore spoke and wrote about 
corruption, personal and Institutional, rising scale 
of election expenditure and the phenomenon of 
defection. JP had chastised the Opposition for its 
doings during the interregnum— 1967-72. Had not 
the Opposition parties, JP wrote, played the 
defection game with "as much gusto as the 
Congress had ever displayed"? 

There can be no doubt that despite JP's effort 
to hold the scale even, the Congress was the chief 
culprit in this respect. It was the Socialist 
Party's Acharya Narendra Deva and his colleagues 
who had set a noble example by resigning their 
seats in the UP Legislative Assembly when the 
Party Conference at Nasik resolved to withdraw 
from the Congress. The pre-1947 Congress was not 
a party; it was a broad united front, the nation's 
parliament. Groups and parties had always existed 
within it. The Socialists' contribution to the 
freedom struggle was acknowledged by all. They 
had therefore no need to resign the legislative 
seats. Some Congress leaders themselves had 
advised Narendra Deva not to resign. But the fire 
of idealism burnt strong In the heart of Socialist 
leaders and their followers. They were tumteg a 
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new page. So Acharyaji and his comrades resigned 
to create a healthy precedent of high political 
morality. But what was the Congress response? It 
did not work out with other parties a common Code 
of Conduct: Not to admit a defector unless he 
resigned his seat. Not to give ticket to a person 
who had applied elsewhere and had been rejected 
and so on. To the contrary, after 1952. it 
perfected the technique of what Lohia 
characterised as political piracy.- I have 
already given the example of the enticement of 
T.Prakasam and others. 

In 1956 Lohia had issued an appeal to 
political parties to come to a round table to evolve 
common norms. The Nehru Congress did not 
respond. In 1958 5hriman Narayan. General 
5ecretary of the Congress, wrote about the need for 
a political code of conduct. Despite our positive 
response there was no follow-up action.In May 
1961 Prof. D.R. Gadgll of the Gokhale Institute of 
Politics and 5amaj Prabodhan 5anstha organised a 
seminar at Bhatghar near Poona. Everybody agreed 
to a voluntary code. But Y.6. Chavan. Chief 
Minister of Maharashtra. speaking for the 
Congress, torpedoed the proposal. He said that the 
code should be applicable only after the 1962 
elections 12* 

Lohia had therefore a point when he said that 
since defections were all from other parties to the 
Congress till^ 1967—no party was spared, the 
Communist Party, the Jan 5angh — the 5ocialists 
suffering the most grievous Injury- everyhing was 
all right. It was only when the reverse process 
started, a howl went up. Later JP himself sharply 
answered Chandrabhanu Gupta— who complained 
that Lohia had destroyed his Government by 
supporting defector Charan 5ingh in 1967— at a 
public meeting in Lucknow in 1974 by telling him 
that it was the Congress President. Kamaraj. who 
had only three years before the fall of the 
Gupta Government welcomed a large number of 
defectors from the PSP to the Congress in that very 
city. 

Frightened by the fall of their Governments in 
Haryana. UP and Madhya Pradesh, the Congress 
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had moved a resolution in the Lok Sab ha in 
December 1967 which was adopted with my 
amendment. A representative Committee was 
appointed to consider the problem of defections. 

Both JP and I were members of the Committee. 
There were also other Party representatives, 
eminent lawyers and Independents on this 
Committee. 

The Lawyers' Group wanted removal of 
defectors from the House.JP also was in favour 
of this proposal. He provided an acceptable 
definition of defector, which I supported. 

An elected member of a legislature who had 
been alloted the reserved symbol of any 
political party can be deemed to have 
defected, if after being elected as a member of 
either house of Parliament or of the Legislative 
Assembly or Legislative Council of a State or 
representative body in a Union Territory, he 
voluntarily renounces allegiance to, or 
association with, such political party. 


provided his action 

is 

not in 

consequence 

of 

the decision of 

(emphasis added). 

the 

party 

concerned 

. 26 

What was the nature 

of the 

disease? 

The 


Committee itself had given an answer. It said: 

That the lure of office played a dominant part 
in decision of legislators to defect was obvious 
from the fact that out of 210 defecting 
legislators of the States of Bihar, Haryana, 
Madhya Pradesh, Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar 
Pradesh and West Bengal, 116 were included in 
the Councils of Ministers which they helped to 
bring into being by defections. 

If this was so, the remedy was to curb the 
lust for power. The proper thing to do was not to 
reward opportunism and power-mongering. I 
therefore made two alternative suggestions: If a 
man deserted his party, 1 said, don't permit him 
to assume any office involving any material benefit 
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whatever. Also derecognise parties which admit 
defectors. This would effectively curb defections 
Induced by power lust.^^ The period could have 

been settled by agreement. It could have been 

extended to the term of the body concerned. 

The Committee made no agreed recommendation. 
The problem was complex. How one viewed the 

character of representation under our system v^as 

an important factor. Need for voting on party 
lines was stressed by some, the value of dissent 
was emphasised by some others. 

It was also argued that "any new 
disqualification that might be imposed should be of 
the genre mentioned in Articles 102 and 191. The 
proposed disqualification for defection was of an 
entirely different category and might not be in the 
spirit of the provisions of those articles." 

Nothing was done in the matter of defection 
till 1973. The Congress continued to wield the 
weappn of defection with great effect after the 
midterm poll in 1971. Then in 1973 Home Minister 
Uma Shankar Dixit introduced a bill in Parliament. 
It generally adopted the JP definition of voluntary 
defection. Such defectors were to be unseated. But 
this was not all. It introduced a new clause which 
sought to ban all dissent in the Legislatures, that 
is, any defiance of the whip or directive of the 
Party. The violation of the whip was to result in 
the member's being unseated from the House. This 
was preposterous. I strongly opposed it. JP also 
came out against it. In an article in the 
Everyman's Weekly he subjected Indira Gandhi's 
Bill to searching criticism. 

Apropos the clause which sought to punish 
dissenting votes, JP wrote: 

A member of legislature, under the party 
system, is certainly expected to be loyal to his 
party, but he has also other and higher 
loyalities— the highest being loyalty to his 
conscience. He has also a loyalty to his 
constituents, and to the nation and, if he is a 
person of wider vision, also the world 
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community. Ordinarily» a member of a party is 
expected to follow the directions of the party, 
but at times he might find himself unable to do 
so on account of his other loyalties. Therefore. 
non**compliance with a party whip can never 
be considered sufficient for his being compelled 
to resign his seat. That will only establish 
party tyranny and mar the functioning of 
democracy. 

JP's political initiative was not only confined 
to his writings in Everyman's nor to his 
correspondence with the Prime Minister. Nor was he 
content with sending a circular- letter to MPs on 
the supersession of three Supreme Court Judges. He 
created a citizen' s forum to focus attention on the 
needed reforms and build public opinion in their 
favour. In December he appealed to the young 
people to create a new youth organization: Vouth 
for Democracy, JP asked: 

Will oiir youth continue to look idly on at this 
strangulation of the democratic- process at its 
very birth? Surely, there cannot be a more 
important issue which should move the youth to 
action? Time for action is here and now. What 
form their action should take is for the youth 
themselves to decide. My only recommendation 
would be that. In keeping with the spirit 
and substance of democracy, it must be 
scrupulously peaceful and non-partisan. ^2 

By the year end there were stirrings in 
Gujarat. However it is surprising that neither 
Everyman's weekly nor the national opposition was 
quick to understand the significance of the 
happenings in Gujarat. Everyman's took notice of 
the Gujarat movement only in February 2. 1974. A 
front page report questioned the necessity of 
calling out the Army in Ahmedabad. On February 
16. it carried an editorial on the suspension of 
the Gujarat Assembly. Soon thereafter JP was 
invited by the students to visit Gujarat. The issue 
of February 23 carried reports of the visits of JP 
and Acharya Kripalani to Gujarat. JP advised 
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students not to restrict themselves to ensuring 
dissolution of the Assembly in Gujarat. He asked 
them to leave their colleges and studies and devote 
one year of their life to constructive activity in 
rural Gujarat and lay the foundations of a new 
society. 

Eyferyman’s reflected the subsequent 

disillusionment with the Nav Nirman movement. Its 
leaders were invited for talks in Delhi and many 
of them were "enticed away" by the Government. 
They were given a royal welcome, feted and 
lionised. TTie Everyman's Weekly lamented the 
rapid loss of Idealism among the Gujarat youths 
when the movement was very near achieving its 
objective, namely, the dissolution of Assembly. A 
report on the termination of Morarji Desai's fast 
speaks of attempts being made by Hitendra Desai 
and Babubhai Patel to bring about reconciliation 
between Indira Gandhi and Morarji Desai. The 
attempt, needless to state, never "took off". It was 
a non-starter. 

The Gujarat developments profoundly influenced 
JP. We do not find any reflection of this in 
Everyman’s. It did not carry any extensive report 
of his speeches in Gujarat. Nevertheless JP himself 
said later that at that time (1973-74) he was 
groping in dark. "1 did not know what could be 
done till the upsurge in Gujarat taught me that 
the only way to put things right was for the 
people to act for themselves."^ Having been 
convinced of the ineffectiveness of Sarvodaya, it 
was Inevitable that he should return to mass 
action to which he had been wedded in the years 
before independence. He was psychologically and 
mentally prepared for action throughtout 1973. The 
"combustible material" was there. Only Gujarat 
applied the match. The Vlnoba spell was at last 
broken. Lohla had said long back that JP had the 
capacity to move the nation. All that was lacking 
was the will, the determination. The spontaneous 
upsurge in Gujarat provided the impetus. 
Thereafter JP would not waver despite the counter 
pressures which were Increasingly applied by the 
so-called mediators as well as some Sarvodaya 
people. 
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Nehru's ascendency over JP was one of the 
reasons of the destruction of the Socialist 
Movement, of the rift between Lohia and him. 

From 1952 on the electoral defeat and the 

resulting frustration opened his mind to 

penetration by Vinoba's ideas. But Vinoba was a 
spiritual ally of Nehru. Were not both of them 
designated as spiritual and political successors of 
Mahatma Gandhi respectively? Vinoba' s influence 
over JP did not oust the Nehru dominion over him. 
It reinforced it. It remained effectively operative. 
He was diverted from his true mission for long 

years by these twin influences. these what 
seeemed to me to be two distractions. Gradually he 
came into his own. 1973 was certainly a fateful 
year. JP was himself again, as he was way back 
in 1942. 


Annexure: Chapter 1 to 24 

The general question of the scope of the 
amending power of Parliament (and in regard to 
certain articles also the State Legislatures) under 
Article 368 as well as the question of the ambit of 
the expresssion "law" in Article 13 assumed 
importance in relation to Judicial proceedings on 
agrarian legislation undertaken by the States. The 
landed interests argued that property right was a 
fundamental right, and therefore, so sacrosanct 
that even a two-thirds majority could neither 
^abolish it nor infringe it as the First. Constitution 
"^Amendment Act had sought to do. The argument 
that fundamental rights were unamendable and any 
"amending legislation", that is, a Constitution 
Amending Act was violative of Article 13 was 
dismissed by the Supreme Court in the ShantoiH 
Prasad case. In another case— the Sa//on Singh 
cose— the same question of the validity of a 
constitutional amendment involving infringement of 
fundamental rights was argued again in connection 
with another Constitutional Amendment Act. But this 
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time the Constitution Bench divided 3 to 2. In 
-./lew of this dissent the issue was reconsidered by 
the entire court in the Golaknath Case. Again 
there was a sharp division, 6 upholding the 
■iimendments and the exercise of such power by 
azliament. The Keshavanand Bharati case by a 
majority of one resolved the issue by saying that 
Parliament's power of amendment did not extend to 
altering the basic structure of the Constitution. 
Hut the basic structure was not precisely defined. 
In practice it has been an instrument of 
self-aggrandisement. The Court used the doctrine to 
defend and extend its jurisdiction. The judgement 
has been the controlling decision till today. It has 
governed the decision of the Court in the Indira 
Gandhi vs. Raj Narain and Minerva Mills cases. 
An additional point made in the former case was 
that Parliament could not deliver a judgement In an 
election matter in the guise of amending the 
Constitution under Article 368. Even A.N. Ray, the 
Chief Justice, held that the new Article 339-A (4) 
was against the Rule of Law. Said Ray: Clause (4) 
suffers from these infirmities. First, the forum 
might be changed but another forum has to be 
created. If the constituent power became itself the 
forum to decide the disputes, the constituent power 
by repealing the law in relation to election 
petitions and matters connected therewith did not 
have any petition to seise upon to deal with the 
same. Secondly, any decision is to be made in 
accordance with law. Parliament has power to 
create law and apply the same. In the present 
case, the constituent power did not have any law 
to apply to the case, because the previous law did 
not apply and no other law was applied by clause 
(4). The validation of the election in the present 
case is, therefore, not by applying any law and 
it, therefore, offends Rule of Law. In bidifXi 
Gandhi vs. Raj Narain it v'as made clear by the 
Supreme Court that the power of amending the 
Constitution under Article 368 was not similar to, 
the pov/er of the original Constituent Assembly. The 
constituent power under Article 368 was not a raw 
power, an amalgam of legislative, executive and 
judicial power. The separation of powers was a 
basic feature of the Constitution and could not be 
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allowed to be destroyed. T^he judgement deprecated 
parliamentary judicature. 

In Minerva the Supreme Court struck down 
clauses (4) and (5) of Article 368, introduced by 
the 42nd Amendment, asserted that judicial review 
was part of the basic structure, and that in 
future it would examine whether the Acts brought 
under the Ninth Schedule were in accordance with 
the basic structure of the Constitution. The 
immunity of the Ninth Schedule has therefore gone. 
There was, in all these decisions, an element of 
judicial aggrandisement. However, the basic 
structure doctrine is quite sound, provided it is 
properly applied. It sought to establish judicial 
supremacy in place of parliamentary supremacy. 
In future a Parliamentary majority might retaliate 
through the provisions relating to removal of 
judges by issuing binding whips under the 52nd 
Constitution Amendment. 


IP and Blitz's Russi Earanjia 

The stirrings in IP's soul often reminded me of 
Arnold Toynbee's discussion of the recurring theme 
of withdrawal and return in human history. The 
stature of the actors might have varied. The 
withdrawal can be forced as in the case of Nixon, 
or semi*voluntary as in the case of De Gaulle or 
wholly voluntary as in the case of Mahatma 
Gandhi in 1924-29. JP too had withdrawn from 
active politics two decades ago. Now the time had 
come for his return. In January 1974 I issued a 
public appeal to JP to head "in the evening of his 
life" a people's campaign against the creeping 
paralysis of corruption in public life.^^ I also 
persuaded Russi Karanjia of Blitz, a powerful 
journalist-’* campaigner In behalf of causes --both 
good and bad—to issue an appeal to JP. He did 
that all right. But consistency and perseverance 
were not Russi*s strong points. He wavered and 
again gravitated towards Indira Gandhi and the 
CPI. After the setting up of the National 
Coordination Committee at the end of November 1974 
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Russi began to have doubts about what he was 
doing. According to the letter of his friend. 
Journalist Olga Tellis, dated 11 December 1974, to 
me, Russi made "numerous attempts to meet JP 
personally" but "his people" in Bombay 
"deliberately kept JP away from him." She 
suggested that they meet "particularly because it 

was Russi who first gave a call for the kind of 

movement JP has launched." I reproduce below my 
reply of 16 December 1974 to Olga Tellls. It is 
self-explanatory: - 

Thank you for your letter of 11th December 
1974.1 wanted to meet you during the time I was 
in Bombay. But I could not get in touch with 
you. 

It is not difficult to arrange a meeting 

between JP and Russi. But what is the use of 

arranging such a meeting? Russi seems to be 
incapable of making up his mind and is facing 
both ways. 

It is a fact that he repeatedly suggested to me 
that I should take the initiative in the matter 
of organising an anti-corruption campaign. 1 
told him that it would be better if we find a 
non-party leader of sufficient eminence to head 
it. I further said that to my mind only Shri 
Jayaprakash Narayan had the necessary 
stature and standing in our public life. I 
therefore requested Russi to change his 
attitude to JP and make a public appeal 
through the columns of his weekly. He agreed 
and issued the appeal. JP did not not know 
anything about this and was pleasantly 
surprised at the change in the BLITZ attitude. 
However, when he has actually come out to organise 
a massive movement, Russi instead of backing 
him, is giving full publicity to the Communist 
canards about it. If the objectives of the JP 
movement are right, and if it is a fact that 
his movement has aroused great interest among 
the younger people of this country, then is it 
not the duty of all those who believe in 
progress, social justice, economic equality and 
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radical orientation to rally around him? After 
all a leader has to work with the material he 
finds at hand. If well-meaning people stay 
away, you can scarcely blame JP for that. 

I therefore request you to take up the 
matter with Russi in all seriousness. Let him 
finally make up his mind. All the Leftist 
parties in the country, with the sole exception 
of the CPI, have supported the broad direction of 
the movement. Differences over details can be 
thrashed out. I am sorry to say that Russi is 
throwing .away the opportunity of playing a 
constructive role in all this. 

The only upshot of this exchange was the 
two-part interview of JP featured by the Blitz in 
early 1975. But Russi did not change his ways. 
His role immediately before and after the 
Emergency was far from laudable! 
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25 

UP Assembly Elections and 
Formation of the ELD 


The years 1973 and 1974 saw the outbreak of 
the Telangana agitation in Andhra Pradesh and an 
unprecedented strike of the UP Provincial Armed 
Constabulary. Popular movements started first in 
Gujarat and thereafter in Bihar. With inexorable 
logic the country moved towards a crisis. 

After the PAC revolt Mrs. Gandhi decided to 
bring about a change in the leadership of the UP 
Legislature Party. She secured the resignation of 
Kamalapati Trlpathi. a veteran Congress leader of 
Banaras, and after a spell of President's rule-'^ 
during which time the Congress was» so to say, 

hospitalised-** H.N. Bahuguna was installed as the 
new Chief Minister.^ Soon Mrs. Gandhi and 
Bahuguna ordered a poll for the Uttar Pi;adesh 
Assembly. 

Since midterm election of 1969 the BKD of 
Chaudhary Charan Singh had risen to eminence as 
the biggest opposition party in Uttar Pradesh. The 
BKO had suffered defections no doubt, but there 
never was any doubt that the Chaudhary continued 
to hold sway over the Kisan communities of the 

State. An undestanding with Charan Singh, I 
thought, was therefore a must for all Opposition 
parties. 

Being in favour of an alliance with Charan 
Singh, in 1974, during one of my trips in UP, X 
had a meeUng with him and Dr. Farooqi of the 

Muslim Majlis. I found that we shared a common 

desire to provide an alternative to the Congress 
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and that we could, with mutual give and take, 
evolve a common programmatic approach and a 
common election strategy. The Chaudhary told me 
that he had a good opinion of George and me, and 
explained, at length, that, although he did not 
understand the complexities of the Industrial 
system he was opposed to the Big Business 
dominated capitalist economy and the accompanying 
concentration of wealth in the hands of a few 
people. I came back with the impression that 
Charan Singh favoured an alliance with the Socialist 
Party and would concede to us a reasonable 
number of seats. But our UP leaders' (Brijraj 
Singh and others) and Surendra Mohan's ideas 
about the reasonable number did not agree with 
mine. 1 thought they were greatly exaggerating the 
Party's strength and had no conception of the 
realities on the ground. Except in the Deoria 
District, we had now no mass base worth 
speaking about anywhere in UP. The Socialist 
Party in UP and at the all India level was now 
predominantly under upper caste influence. They 
dismissed Chaudhary as a mere Jat leader, (he is 
leader of three and half districts only, the 
Congress-0 leaders continued to say right up to 
1979). I profoundly disagreed with this assessment. 
My colleagues however stuck to their views. So 
nothing came out of my talks with the Chaudhary. 

As to the Raj Narain group, it could not 
Ignore the fact that since 1967-74 the Chaudhary 
had made inroads into the backward class base of 
the SSP. The constant infighting within the UP 
branch had already undermined the SSP's electoral 
support. Raj Narain's abrasive personality and 
domineering ways alienated a large number of 
backward class and kisan leaders like Ram Swarup 
Verma, Maharaj Singh Bharati, Mulki Raj and so 
on. They belonged to the Kurmi, Jat and Saini 
communities respectively. The steady drift of the 
SSP elements into the BKD at the grass roots level 
created new compulsions for the Raj Narain Group. 
Ram Sevak Yadav had his ears close to the 
ground. Like me he also sensed that there had 
come about a^ distinct change in the feeling of 
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backward communities after Char an Singh became 
Chief Minister in UP in 1967. 

Charan Singh, contrary to hostile propaganda 
did not come from a "kulak" family. His 
circumstances were not affluent. He had good 
reputation as an honest and strict administrator. 
His habits and entertainments were simple. He did 
not love ostentation. But he was nonetheless a 
complex person. His attachment for programme he 
believed in was as genuine as his love for power. 
He was free from the taint of corruption. It was 
only in his last years that members of his family 
started interfering in politics. In a big party like 
the Congress there was no scope for this. It was 
only the personalised leadership (in the BKD) that 
gave opportunities to his family to interfere. 
Charan Singh lacked the strength of character and 
toughness of Morarji Desai or the flexibility of 
Jagjlvan Ram. He was perhaps the only prominent 
Congressman in UP who was not influenced by the 
raising tide of socialist ideas in the thirties. But 
he was radical in the matter of abolition of 
landlordism and was an enemy of the hierarchical 
social order. This was the source of his power. It 
was this peculiar upbringing of Chaudhary that 
could explain his subsequent actions, including his 
contradictory relationship Vrith the Jan Sangh. 

The Chaudhary had now become a symbol of 
the resurgent Klsan and backward communities. 
This was a fact of life. Charan Singh did not 
publicly use the terminology of Or. Lohla because 
his ideas lacked a broader perspective. He talked 
of rural interests, of kisanism and so on. We were 
familiar with this language in Maharashtra. Y.B. 
Chavan used this phraseology in his drive for 
leadership in the Maharashtira Congress. The 
terminology was designed as a colour for caste 
solidarity and personal ambition. Conflict between 
Charan Singh and Socialists would be calamitous, 

both Ramsevak and I felt. 

The Jan Sangh had returned to its go-it-alone 
policy after "the fiasco of Grand Alliance." It 
continued this policy also in the UP elections of 
1974. They now resolved to enter the UP contest on 
a large scale. They shunned an alliance with the 
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BKD. They put In a tremendous organizational and 
resources effort. The UP unit, probably inspired 
by Nana Deshmukh, called upon Atal Biharl 
Vajpayee to lead the Party to victory. It requested 
him to take over the leadership of the post-election 
UP Assembly Party. It was argued that Atal's 
heading the UP Cabinet would give a boost to its 
electoral prospect. Perhaps, many Jan Sangh 
workers sincerely believed in this line. During the 
campaign the idea of Atal Bihari Vajpayee as the 
future Chief Minister was widely propagated. I 
once asked Vajpayee how he looked at the 
prospect. He appeared to have been irritated by 
the UP unit's suggestion. "It Is Nanaji's move, 
1 don't like it", he told me. Publicly also he 
repudiated the suggestion. Declining the offer, he 
said that the Jan Sangh, from its inception, had 
disfavoured personality cult and considered it 
detrimental to democratic functioning.^ Whether it 
was an instance of "personality cult" or Nana 
Deshmukh's deliberate essay in Atal Bihari's 
personal denigration-** from all-India to provincial 
leadership—is a question on which there can be 
two opinions! 

The Jan Sangh prepared for the UP contest by 
polishing its ideological image. The general 
council of the party (at Rajkot) called for a break 
up of the giant cartels and adopted other, 
radical-sounding measures. Some journals discerned 
in the UP unit's sounding of Vajpayee for Chief 
Ministership signs of optimism about their electoral 
prospects. "Any how, the Party is bound to make a 
big showing in the State election." ^ 

Vajpayee's deprecating of the personality cult 
did not have the slightest effect on the UP unit. 
The Special Representative of The Statesman 
reported that its election campaign launched in 
Lucknow had "all the elements of hero worship, the 
hero being Atal Bihari Vajpayee who was acclaimed 
by party leaders as UP's Chief Minister.^ 

By the end of 1973 an electoral alliance was 
forged between the BKD, the Muslims Majlis and 
the SSP group. The joint statement warned that 
"the country was being led towards Communist 
dictatorship." This was the same old discredited 
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Stuff, but it was music to the ears of both Charan 
Singh and Raj Narain. There was probably no 
thought of merger at this point of time. The 
parties declared that "while maintaining their 
separate identity," they would fight the election 
"as one unit". They therefore adopted the BKD 
symbol, . Haldhar, and announced that they would, 
in the event of the Congress being defeated, form a 
government under Chaudhary Charan Singh. 
Shyamlal Yadav and Shrikrishna Bajpai signed on 
behalf of the BKD, Dr. Faridi for the Muslim 
Majlis and Ram Sevak Yadav and Raj Narain for 
the SSP group. 

The attempts of the Chaudhary to reach an 
agreement with the Congress*0 were not fruitful. 
C.B. Gupta had wrong notions about his strength, 
and Asoka Mehta and Morarjibhai were largely 
guided by him. Biju Patnaik's intervention was 
resented by C.B. Gupta and the talks broke down. 
In the event, except for the aforesaid alliance, 
every other party went its own way. The results 
were predictably negative. 

Charan Singh charged that the Opposition lost 
because of rigging. Some others echoed the 
allegations. Perhaps there was some truth in it. 
But this was not the decisive reason. Division 
of Opposition vote enabled the Congress to form a 
government on the basis of a mere 32 per cent 
popular vote. The Party position as revealed by 
the poll was under: 
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The CPI which was allied to the Congress got 
16 seats with a mere 2.45 per cent vote, and the 
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CPl-M got 2 seats with less than one per cent 
vote. 

The BKD-led Alliance, the Jan Sangh, the 
Congress-0 and the Socialist Party together polled 
49.60 per cent votel The conclusion was obvious. 
Unless the division of the Opposition vote was 
avoided, success would continue to elude the 
Opposition. With unity its victory would be 
assured. 

Zn Piloo Mody and Biju Patnaik, Charan Singh 
found, at' this point of time, effective allies. In 
UP the Raj Narain group had fpught the election 
on the BKD symbol and, electorally, its separate 
existence had already come to an end. The stage 
was now set for the launching of a new party and 
for the appearance of Charan Singh as an 
all-India leader. 

Great changes had, meanwhile, come over the 
Swatantra Party which facilitated Piloo Mody's 
task. Minoo Masani had accepted responsibility for 
the electoral debacle of 1971 and had resigned in 
November 1971. New people took over. But nobody 
could stem the rot. The Party suffered losses in 
the coming years. Rajaji passed away. N.G. Ranga 
deserted the Swatantra Party of which he was, 
most of the time, the Leader in Parliament in the 
Fourth Lok Sabha. He later Joined the Congress.^ 
After some time Piloo Mody was elected as Party 
President. He had long back reached the conclusion 
that the creation of a single united party was the 
only solution. He believed in a two-party system.^ 
He thought that the Grand Alliance had lost 
because it was an alliance, and not an integrated 
party. He was convinced that the half-way house 
of a united front was not viable. Masani wanted to 
keep the identity of the Swatantra Party in tact. 
Piloo saw no point in this. Ultimately, Masani was 
overthrown by Piloo Mody at the Sixth Party 
Convention held in Delhi.? The relative success of 
the BKD-RaJ Narain-Muslim Majlis alliance and its 
ultimate failure to capture the majority in UP had 
brought Charan Singh to the same conclusion as 
Piloo Mody had reached. The two now began to see 
eye-to-eye. The first step towards the formation of 
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the BLD was taken on 14 April 1974 when leaders 
of the Swatantra Party, Blju Patnaik of the Utkal 
Congress, Raj Naraln, Charan Singh and others 
had consultations in Delhi. After the meeting 
Charan Singh and other friends called on Asoka 
Mehta and Morarji Desai. The latter was not 
prepared for merger. The Jan Sangh leaders had 
already turned down the proposal. So the BLD .was 
finally launched without them on 29 August 1974. 

A handful of Swatantraltes and BKD men 
resolved to opt out of this merger. Among them 
v/ere Minoo Masani, Shyamlal Yadav and M. S. 
Oberoi. But they created no impression on the 
ranks of these Parties. Piloo Mody was backed by 
Gayatri Devi, H.M. Patel, R.N. Singh Deo, P.K. 
Deo and other Swatantra leaders.^ 

The Conference received the blessings of JP, 
but he said that the problem of removing the 
Congress Government which was "a government of 
the minority" cannot be solved only by some of the 
opposition parties coming together.”^ 

Acharya Kripalani bluntly asked the BLD 
delegates "to put away on the shelf all your 
ideology, programmes and policies." All 
programmes seemed good. The need was to take 
the corrupt government to task. When the cup of 
sin was full, there would be a revolution, he 
said 

There was congruence of views among Charan 
Singh, Biju Patnaik, Raj Narain, Madhok and 
Piloo Mody. The Party was named the Bharatiya 
Lok Dal. Charan Singh became the BLD President 
and Piloo Mody, the General Secretary.'*^ Biju was 
made the sole Vice-President. 

The Election Commission recognised the new 
Party officially on 3 January 1975, and alloted it 
the old BKD symbol "VJater Wheel and Plough 
(Halchakra)." This eventually became the Janata 
Party symbol in May 1977. 

The results in UP were a great disappointment 
to the Jan Sangh. The JS leaders had thought 
that their 1967 primacy in the State Assembly 
would be restored. This did not happen. The BKD 
led alUance had forged ahead. The Jan Sangh 
leaders offered excuses and indulged in statistical 
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jugglery to show that they had improved their 
position. They had ceased to be an urban party, 
had acquired a base in the rural areas and, had 
also penetrated the scheduled castes, they 
claimed. But this did not convince anybody. 
Vajpayee was so disoriented by the defeat that he 
declared at Amritsar that Party governments had 
failed to improve the lot of the people and that 
there should be national governments both at the 
Centre and the States. ^2 jYie outbreak of Gujarat 
and Bihar movements restored Vajpayee's 
equilibrium. 

Some opposition leaders, Vajpayee in 

particular, were prone to throw challenges at Mrs. 
Gandhi in 1969-70 and demand dissolution of 
Parliament with a view to ascertaining the popular 
opinion. But after the dissolution of the Lok Sabha 
by Mrs. Gandhi in December 1970 not only such 
challenges ceased, the Jan Sangh was now 
perpetually haunted by the fear of a midterm poU. 
They were so scared by the prospect of a snap 
poll that thereafter they began to cry wolf from 
time to time I Throughout the latter part of 1974, 
for instance, Advani repeatedly talked of a 
midterm poll likely to be held in March 1975. 
Vniile speaking to newsmen in Ahmedabad on 
September 29, 1974, he said that he still believed 
in this possibility.'*’ The warning about a snap 
poll was reiterated by Advani at Srinagar in 
October, 1974.**^ It was a recurring theme in the 
press conferences and speeches of the Jan Sangh 
leaders. In early December 1974 even the Working 
Committee of the Party vrarned that it did not rule 
out the possibility of a Lok Sabha poU in March 
or AprU 1975.1’ 

Another favojurite form of the Jan Sangh 
exhibitionism was the periodical announcements by 
Atal Biharl Vajpayee about his intention to resign 
from Parliament. He felt that Parliament has lost 
its utiUty and was being used as a rubber stamp 
by the ruling Congress. (And he said this when 
according to most observers Parliament was 
performing its vigilance role rather well). He had 
therefore decided to resign. Vajpayee evenapoke.of 
submitting a letter of resignation to the Speaker 
after obtaining clearance from the party in his talk 
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with newsmen at Ganganagar on December 8. The 
partymen In Delhi, who knew his tactics well, 
dismissed the talk as "loud thinking". The 
Parliamentary Board would find it "extremely 
difficult" to accept it, they said..^^ Vajpayee 
himself was aware that he would not be allowed to 
resign and that is, perhaps, why he made these 
repeated statements. He liked to be periodically 
told that he was indispensable. Advani obligingly 
said that they would not be able to spare himl 
On December 10, 1974, Motherland, the Jan 

Sangh mouth piece, reported on the new Vajpayee 
retirement stunt. Vajpayee on that day took a back 
seat when Mrs. Gandhi made a statement in 
Parliament on the demand for the publication of 
CBl Report, on the Pondicherry Licence Case. He 
refused to take the front seat and after some time 
left the House I Vajpayee would be "persuaded" by 
Advani to change his mind and his determination to 
resign his Lok Sabha seat, said tidian Express 
report, of December 10, 1971.^^ 

The Parliametary Board of the Jan. Sangh 
dutifully asked Vajpayee not to resign and he 
agreed. After this he started a new theatrical. He 
declared that it was his firm resolve not to contest 
elections next time. The statement was made in 
Bhopal on December 28, 1974.'IB 

This resignation and "no more contest" farce 
was followed by another trick. This time from 
Coimbatore Vajpayee announced that the Opposition 
would block proceedings in Parliament if discussion 
of licence scandal was not allowed.And this 
despite the fact that not a day passed in the 
previous two sessions when the Lok Sabha did not 
spend at least an hour on the Licence issue I 

When "satyagraha" was started and 
proceedings were blocked, the Opposition actim 
evoked sharp criticism in some quarters. Vajpayee 
told me that the reaction was adverse and we must 
cry a halt to it! I said 1 never believed in 
blocking business. It was his brain child I As for 
me 1 believed in effectively using the 
parliamentary forum. Mrs.. Gandhi loses nothing if 
parliamentary proceedings are stalled. 
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By April 1974 the political situation was 
undergoing a radical change. Apart from the 
Nav Nirman Movement in Gujarat» an agitation had 
broken out also in Bihar. In both the States the 
students were in the van. Jayaprakash Narayan 
had himself taken over the leadership of the 
movement. The Gujarat agitation led to the 
suspension of the Gujarat Assembly and, finally, 
to its dissolution. L.K. Advani addressing the 
general council of his party at Ujjain had said 
that for the first time "dethroning an elected 
government by extra-constitutional means had 
acquired legitimacy."^ The party visualised that 
the Bihar type movement might spread elsewhere 
also. The new hope, combined with recent reverses 
in Uttar Pradesh, however accounted for and 

explained away by the Jan Sangh leaders, Induced 
a new mood in the Party. This was evident at the 
Ujjain meeting, and members called for revision of 
the Jan Sangh's election strategy. Advani 

admitted that it was having "a second look" at its 
policy of contesting election "on its own" and not 
entering into alliance with like-minded parties. 
The report ot the party's inquiry into the UP 

elections also reportedly opposed a blanket ban on 
electoral adjustments with other parties. 

The BLD leaders were keen to rope in the Jan 
Sangh. Charan Singh even approached the RSS 

which virtually controlled the Jan Sangh. But the 
Jan Sangh response at this stage was cautious, 
though not as hostile as it was previously. Sunder 
Singh Bhandari called the decision to form the BLD 
a good move, but said that he did not favour a 
two party system. The Jan Sangh was against 
merger, but it was prepared to associate with the^ 
new party on specific issues like corruption and 
electoral reform. 22 

Advani was even more emphatic about 
preserving the Jan Sangh identity. He said that 
the BLD was a conglomeration of diverse and 
disparate elements and "it can never become. an 
instrument of purposeful political change." Advani 
was certainly for the extinction of small regional 
groups and one-man parties, but he said, that the 
Jan Sangh had "studiedly kept away" from the 
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merger move. The Jan Sangh was proud of "Its 
cadre-based character and it was determined to 
strengthen it".^^ The presence in the BLD of 
ex-Jan Sanghltes like Balraj Madhok, Manoharlal 
Sondhi» Sheikh Abdur Rehman, Pitambar Das and 
others was not calculated to endear the BLD to the 
Jan Sangh leadership. 

The Jan Sangh described newspaper reports 
about the unity talks between Charan Singh and 
the Jan Sangh as "baseless and preposterous". 
Charan Singh, the Jan Sangh Secretary said, v/as 
"tragically" misinformed by persons who had been 
expelled from the Jan Sangh long agol^^ 
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Outbreak of the Bihar Struggle 


Towards the close of 1973 Gujarat found Itself in 
the midst of a massive students' protest. It began 
as an agitation against a seemingly trifling 
matter: an increase in mess charges. But soon it 
assumed the form . of a tempest which shook the 
foundations of the Gujarat Government. The 
movement was called the Nav Nirman movement. 
Some people suspected that the agitation v/as being 
fuelled by dissident Congress groups. But it would 
be truer to say that the agitation was 
spontaneous, in the course of which the young 
students of Gujarat displayed considerable powers 
of initiative and organization. The students 
demanded Chimanbhai Patel's resignation as Chief 
Minister. The demand was afterwards widened to 
Include the dissolution of the Assembly. N.G. 
Goray said: "The students rallied and 

formulated the v/hole thing. It has no definite 
form. It is a shapeless thing, but it is a revolt 
all the same..."^ In fact it proved to be the 
precursor of a series of agitations by students and 
youth, some peaceful, some violent (Bihar, Assam, 
Punjab). As the demand for the dissolution of the 
Gujarat Assembly gathered strength, it evoked the 
sympathy of the Opposition. But as Acharya 
Krlpalani said the upsurge was not caused by 
opposition propaganda nor was it due to 
anti-social elements. "It was a spontaneous 
uprising, the outbreak of a desperate people who 
had cried hoarse for Justice."^ 

Jayaprakash Narayan was attracted by the Nav 
Nirman Movement. To him it cameras a ray of hope. 
He advised the students to leave their studies, go 
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to the villages and create people's power at the 
grass roots level. 

The movement certainly gained its immediate 
objective. Chimanbhai went. Many legislators 
resigned voluntarily or were forced to resign. The 
moribund Assembly was finally cremated when 
Morarji Desai intervened with a well-timed fast. 

However, nothing enduring came out of the 
movement. The students were effectively divided by 
the ruling Congress and it died out. The only 
concrete result was the unity among the Opposition 
parties of which the agitation was the indirect 
cause and occasion. 

Just as the Nav Nirman agitation in Gujarat was 
not the creation of any political party, the Bihar 
movement, too, was not sponsored by any 
opposition party. Nor was it planned by the 
Students' Action Committee in consultation with 
Jayaprakash Nhrayan. It was a spontaneous 
students' upsurge triggered by the wooden, 
bureaucratic handling of the situation by the 
Congress Government. It led to lathi-charges, 
firings and deaths of Innocent people. It also drew 
its sap from the inflationary pressure, and the 
wide-spread disenchantment with the meagre results 
of Indira Gandhi's Garibi Hatao slogan. The 
growing corruption at all levels of the 
administration and rising unemployment were also 
potent factors. 

The mighty movement had' a very modest 
beginning. The Bihar Legislature was to begin its 
session on March 18, 1974. The Legislature had 

lost its prestige because of the instability of the 
governments, defection of members of the Assembly 
and the reduction of the office of the Chief 
Minister into a plaything in the hands of the 
rival Congress factions. All this finally resulted 
in the total subservience of the Congress 
Legislature Party to the Central High Command. In 
Bihar, Kedar Panda was nominated Chief Minister 
over the telephone. After a brief inglorious rule, 
he had been unceremoniously replaced by Abdul 
Gafoor, a decent pmrson but absolutely ineffective. 
The sessions of the Legislatures had been 
progressively shortened, the legislative function 
had been blatantly usurped by the Executive and 
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laws were enacted not through the proper 
legislative procedure and after due deliberation by 
members, but by abusing the extraordinary power 
of the Governors to issue ordinances. These 
Ordinances were never changed, after being 
introduced as Bills, into Acts of the Legislature. 
Their life was prolonged through the 
unconstitutional method of repromulgation i 

Unfortunately the Students' Action Committee did 
not focus on any specific ailments nor did it 
suggest any specific remedy. The demands were of 
a general nature and covered the fields of 
education, employment and corruption. The plan 
was to gherao the State Legislature when it met on 
March 18, 1974. 

The Bihar Government did not deal with the 
demonstrators in an Imaginative manner. It lost 
nerve, indiscriminate firing was resorted to, 
anti-social elements became rampant, and there 
was much arson and looting. The administration 
seemed to have collapsed. The ' Searchlight offices 
were allowed to be burnt. There was lawlessness 
in Patna and total abdication by authorities. The 
attack on the students inflamed the youth and the 
movement spread like wild fire throughout the 
State. 

Jayaprakash, who had his headquarters in 

Patna, could not turn a blind eye to the 
happenings in the city. The student leaders 

inevitably met him and sought his advice. JP 

issued a statement asking for the Government's 
resignation on account of its monumental failure. 
The students organised a Bandh on March 23. It 
was a tremendous success. IP's sympathy had now 
been fully engaged. He agreed to guide them 

provided they promised to conduct the movement in 
a peaceful and orderly manner. Unless the 
movement was put on a high moral pedestal, he 
argued, it would not be able to win wide popular 
support. The students accepted his advice. He 
again renewed the advice which he had given to 
the Gujarat students to give up their studies for 
one year and devote themselves to the task of 
building up people's power through constructive 
work in the rural areas. 
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It was alleged that the root of the trouble lay 
In dissensions within the Congress Party as In 
Gujarat. The urban middle class had backed the 
students against the Chlmanbhal Patel Ministry. 
The same thing was being said about Bihar. 
Anyway after JP took the movement under his own 
wings the movement ceased to be an Intra-party 
power game. 

What were the alms of the movement? Not only 
the students were confused, but JP was not very clear 
about the objective either He called It "total 
revolution". But no m«re adjective could define the 
character of the movement. The students wanted to 
put an end to corruption. How was this to be 
achieved? It was not only the bribe taker who was 
Involved; the bribe giver and abettor was also 
part of the system. The economy of controls and 
shortages; the rules and regulations, which vested 
vast discretionary powers In the authorities; the 
general ethos, these were the dimensions of the 
problem. The corruption had become 
Institutionalised. The delinking of the Lok Sabha 
and Assembly elections had increased the 
magnitude of election expenditure and the 
consequent corruption. The question of 
unemployment was also very complicated. On the 
one side was the population explosion. The various 
family planning schemes had not made any impact 
on the birth rate. But public health organization, 
the growing awareness of hyglne and, above all, 
modern medicine, had brought down the death rate. 
On the one side was the stagnant economy, low 
agricultural productivity over large parts of the 
country, and the failure of the big 
investment-oriented projects to provide much 
employment. On the other side was the feudal 
mentality, lack of work ethic, decline of cottage 
industries and destruction of traditional crafts. All- 
had combined to aggravate the unemployment 
problem. 

Could there be a solution purely at the State 
level or at the popular level? What was the role:of 
state action? How could the people exercise control 
over the legislators? Would not the whole concept 
of recall Involve change in the voting system? 
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Without this change, would not the demand play 
into the hands of the anU-social elements? Since 
the system of election was the first-past-the- 
post , many legislators had been elected by a 
simple plurality, that is on a minority vote 
(less than 50 percent). How were these legislators 
to be recalled? What percentage of voters could 
delnand his recall? How could we ensure that at 
least two-thirds of the electorate had expressed 
Itself in favour of a recall? The Bihar movement 
never considered these questions in details. JP 
himself had no clear cut ideas on the subject. He 
was groping in the dark. 

JP' 5 propagation of the idea of partyless 
democracy over the years, without clarifying the 
mind of the younger generation, had sown seeds of 
distrust, bordering on contempt, for politicians 
among a section of the university youth. This 
section struck a superior moral tone towards not 
only political workers, but also members of the 
students and youth wings of political parties. 
There was no real basis for this disdain. For 
these politicised students at least rece|.ved a 
certain amount of training. They were articulate. 
They had mastered techniques of agitation. Of 
course there were negative aspects of the political 
youth movements, and also of university and 
college unions. But the unattached students, who 
were drawn into the Gujarat and Bihar 
movements, were not all of them idealists. They 
developed remarkable initiatives and innovative 
capacities, no doubt. But they did not possess the 
courage and the spirit of self-sacrifice which the 
youth displayed in the 1942 movement or in the 
earlier struggles. Their total collapse after the 
Emergency showed that they were fair weather 
agitators, anc* when the cold blast of state 
repression hit them in June 1975 they ran for 
cover. This was because some fashionable youth 
and outright anti-social elements had also entered 
the movement. This is not to deny that both in its 
geographical sweep and intensity it was the 
biggest movement of post-independence India. 

While the movement had been initiated by 
unattached youngsters it had from the beginning 
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the political support of the youth wings of 
political parties. In Bihar, in particular, the 
Socialist youth, the Congress-0 youth wing and the 
A.B. Vidhyarthl Parishad belonging to the "RSS 
group of family organizations" were active from the 
very inception. 

V/ith the silent march nf April Q, 1974 JP could 
be said to have taken over formally the leadership 
of the youth movement. It had many momentous 
consequences. To me it was an Inevitable and 
logical step. JP had been moving towards it 
gradually. 1 don't think this was the result of the 
removal of his wife's "steadying influence". He 
was increasingly driven to the conclusion that 
Indira Gandhi was undermining the foundations of 
democracy. JP, had often poured ridicule on the 
Party system and the parliamentary form of 
government. He had also talked about partyless 
Democracy. But when the parliamentary system 
ree^Uy came under attack JP was alarmed and was 
driven to undertake a rescue operation. JP's 
partyless philosophy did not have an immediate 
application. Marx's ideal, too, was a state which 
would be converted "from an organ superimposed 
upon society into one completely subordinated to 
it."^ But there will be, he held, an interregnum 
in which the state form will be the Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat. The first act of the new state, 
Frederick Engels said, "will be. to take possession 
of the means of production," and this "first act" 
will at the same time be its "last independent act 
as a state." "The state is not 'abolished'. It 
withers away."^ JP did not however think that the 
partyless heaven will be approached via the hell 
of a Dictatorship. He thought, on the contrary, 
that the way would be paved by enriching and 
improving parliamentary democracy and by 
progressively introducing devolution and 
decentralisation of political and economic power. 

JP's abhorrence of Indira Gandhi's engineering 
the defeat of her own Party's Presidential 
candidate, her supersession of the Supreme Court 
judges, the Centre's toppling game in the States, 
and, furthermore, the longstanding Congress 
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tactics of breaking opposition parties through 
defection, fitted in with his philosophy of the 
congruence of means and ends. 

What was the exact point at which a rift 
opened between JP and Indira Gandhi? IP's 
attitude towards Indira was parental from 
beginning to end. But it did not imply approval. 
Indira Gandhi's advent as Prime Minister was 
greeted by JP with a warm letter of felicitations to 
his "Bhai's daughter*! JP wrote on 20 January 
1966: 

You have taken on a tremendous burden, and 
my heart goes out to you in this hour of trial 
and anxiety. In Bhai you had an unequalled 
preceptor, and Lai Bahadur ji by his success 
both in war and peace has lightened somewhat 

your heavy burden. But it will be your own 

inner resources on which you will have to rely 
and I have no doubt that if you seek within 
they will not fail you. ^ 

JP did not stop here. He proceeded to pledge his 
"full support-*for whatever it may be worth--*ln all 
that you may do in the pursuit of peace and 
happiness for the masses of this country." He 

concluded his letter by expressing his good wishes 
for her "successful stewardship of the nation."^ 
Indira Gandhi, on her part, reciprocated JP's 

feeling, and used to keep him informed of her 
major policy decisions like devaluation, hoping 
that he "will understand and appreciate the action 
taken by us".^ 

This warmth continued for some years. JP 
supported Zakir Hussain' s candidature in the 
presidential election of 1967. It should be 
remembered that JP issued no public statement in 
favour of the Lohia line of non-Congressism in 
1967, although it had a family resemblance with 
his tactical advocacy of electoral adjustments in 
1957 nor did he come out openly in support of the 
Opposition. Since 1 was in close touch with him 
after 1965 1 knew that his attitude was not all 
that hostile to the "powers-that-were" at the Centre 
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at that time. After the fourth general election JP 
had a limited dialogue with the Bihar SVD 
Government and extended his cooperation in 
organising famine relief. He also made efforts to 
push the State Ministry towards some action in the 
area of land reforms. But the first SVD was 
shortlived and after August 1967 was increasingly 
concerned with self* survival. There was also 
internal opposition to land reform within the 

Ministry. JP, therefore, had not much success in 
winning acceptance for his programme of reforms. 

JP's stance of benign friendliness towards the 
Ruling Congress continued till the 1969 

presidential election. His evaluation of Indira's 
tactics in 1969-70 was mixed. While he harboured 
admiration for her courage and adroitness in the 
fight against the old guard, he was aghast at the 
amorality of it all. Yet JP did not give public 
expression to his revulsion. It was only after her 
sweeping victory in the parliamentary elections of 
1971 that JP permitted himself to express 
privately his mild disapproval. The 
correspondence that passed between the two is in 
Hindi, and since it has not been brought to light, 
1 give below a translation of the three letters so 
that we can fix the precise moment of the opening 
of the fateful rift between the two: 


Personal 


Camp Sitab Diara; 

13-3-1971. 

Dear Indu, 

X am writing this letter not to Prime Minister 
Shrimati Indira Gandhi but to "Indu". 

First of all Prabha and I offer you our 
congratulations. This victory is not the victory of 
"the Congress led by President Jagjivan Ram", 
but only your own persona) Victory. This is by 
any reckoning an extraordinary event in the 
democratic history of India. The credit for this 
wholly goes to you. 
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You have now got an unprecedented opportunity 
CO serve the people of our country. I need not 
tell you that the problems of India are very 
cdmplex and that their roots go deep. The slogan 
of socialism or a few magical steps will not help 
us to solve these problems. I hope that you will 
go deep into them and confront the present 
challenges with patience and humility. 

I cannot say that I approved of your political 
tactics in the Presidential election, although I 
knew that for you politically it was a question of 
life and death. Now that you have acquired 
incomparable power. I pray to God that he bestow 
on you unclouded judgement. I pray that he should 
grant you the strength to bear this heavy burden, 
and also good health and long life. 


Yours faithfully. 
Jayaprakash. 


Mrs Gandhi's reply was significant: 


Prime Minister's House 
New Delhi 


Dear Jayaprakashji. 

Thank you for your letter of congratulat ions • 
You have said that you did not approve of my 
tactics during the Presidential election although 
you considered it necessary for my political 
existence. I was sorry to read these sentences. I 
felt particularly sorry because you seem to know 
me and understand me so little. 1 have never 
cared for political or any other survival. The 
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question,, then, did not involve my personal 
future, but the future of the Congress Party and, 
therefore, of the country. 

It is no secret that certain members of our 
Party were thinking in terms of policy change from 
1966 itself. It was absolutely clear from Shri 
Morarji Desai's attitude in the Cabinet and the 
speeches of Shri Nijlingappa and certain other 
people in the Party organization that they did not 
believe in the declared and accepted programme of 
the Party in regard to economic and international 
questions. 

It was evident that a section of our Party was 
in sympathy with the standpoint of parties like the 
Jan Sangh and the Swatantra Party. The Congress 
had lost Influence among the people because of 
this deviation from the ideals and declared 
policies of the Congress. These facts were known 
to many people and the subsequent developments 
have confirmed our doubts. You can take any 
situation you like and you will see, without any 
doubt, that I do not have any aspirations which 
will persuade me to abandon my principles. 

Yours truly, 

Indira Gandhi 


Camp: On the train 
2-5-1971 


Dear Indu, 

That evening when I returned to J.J. Singh's 
house after seeing you, your letter in reply to my 
congratulatory letter was awaiting- me. I regret 
that one sentence in that little congratulatory 
letter of mine should have been the cause of a 
controversy. I do not wish to continue the debate, 
but a clarification is, 1 think, necessary. 

First you have, I am afraid, wrongly 
interpreted the meaning of my sentence. The 
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sentence was as follows. "I cannot say that I 
approved of your political tactics during the last 
Presidential election, although I knew that for 
you it was politically a question of life and 
death.” I did not imply what you think I did. It 
is not that 1 did not approve of your tactics 
during the Presidential election despite my holding 
them necessary for your political survival. How 
can I say that what is not proper is necessary? 
V/hat I meant was that although I knew that the 
occasion was of great Importance for your 
political life, even so 1 thought your conduct was 
not proper. If some other meaning can be read 
into this sentence, it should be dismissed as 
inadequacy of my language. 

It is true. Indu. that I do not know you 
much or rather I know nothing about you as a 
political leader. I have known you and have 
looked upon you in a different light. I continue to 
see you in the same light (as daughter of 
Jawaharlal Nehru). That is the reason why I have 
been happy over your successes and would 
continue to hope heartily for your success in 
future also. 

But I have. Indu. long experience of politics, 
and even after withdrawing from it. I have 
continued to study it dispassionately. I have also 
much experience of party splits. It is on the basis 
of these experiences that I make bold to say that 
whenever a party splits, leaders on both the 
sides (of the divide) claim that the conflict 
relates to principles and policies. Nobody says 
that the fight is for personal power or office. In 
every division there is an element of ideological or 
policy differences-although all try to exaggerate 
it. At the same time the element of conflict over 
leadership, over office cannot be Ignored. I do not 
say that there are no Ideological or policy 
differences' between the • Nijlinqappa Congress and 
the Jag^van Ram Congress, out this is not the 

only reason that led to a split. 

In the end I wish to say that although I 
have not always approved of your political 
conduct. even so I have not said anything 
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against you publicly. I also understand (the 
motives of) the people who have been making 
personal charges against you^that is, people with 
whom 1 am acquainted personally. 1 might have on 
rare occasions criticised your policies. (But that 
is another matter). 1 do not write this in order to 
please you or because I expect you to do 
something for me. 1 have written because 1 thought 
you also knew me very little. 

I beg to be excused for this long handwritten 
letter. 

With good wishes. 


Yours friendly, 
Jayaprakash^ 


If JP had been indifferent to Parliamentary 
Democracy he would not have denounced Indiraji's 
style of leadership, the "cold machiavellism" that 
was being practised. He would not have lamented 
the end of internal democracy within the Congress 
and its becoming a mere election machine. Nor 
would he have decried the downgrading of moral 
values. He said all this openly in his article in 
the Hodical Humanist in August 1972. This was 
much before the death of Prabhavati, much before 
the Kripalanl initiative and the outbreak of 
students' revolt in Gujarat and Bihar. He warned 
that there could be no socialism and democracy 
without morality, in fact the nation cannot survive 
without moral values. It is against the 
background of his thinking that we have to 
evaluate his political intervention. ^ 

Jayaprakash' emphatically denied that his 
movement aimed at the establishment of a 
partyless democracy. "Party less democracy is 
something for the future".**^' He made it clear that 
the movement was "within the Party system, within 
the Constitution, within the framework of the 
People's Representation Act". Partyless democracy 
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had "nothing to do with lt"J^ 

Yet it cannot be denied that JP's previous talk 
of partyless democracy and his unmerited wholesale 
denunciation of political parties tended to bring 
the system of parliamentary democracy into 
contempt. The strength of the sentiment against 
political parties was quite strong in the movement 
at the beginning. Political Party leaders like 
Karpoori Thakur and Mahamaya Prasad Singh were 
not allowed to join the silent march of April 8, 
1974. This phase of course did not last. Since I 
was continuously in touch with JP and held many 
discussions with hlm» I can state that he was 
open-minded and was prepared to heed persuasive 
arguments. What was an even more important and 
attractive facet of JP's personality was his 
readiness to learn in the school of experience. 

When the movement first came under JP's 
influence, the dissolution of the Assembly was not 
on its agenda. JP never mentioned this to me even 
in the first week of April. All that JP demanded 
was the resignation of the Chief Minister for his 
failure properly tc handle the students' agitation 
and the total collapse of authority. He also wanted 
that "the highest administrative and police 
officers should be immediately replaced. "^2 hq 
later clarified that in his view the Intelligence 
department was not. to blame. According to the 
information received by him the department had 
warned the Government about the plans "to burr 
down and loot certain specific places", (The 
Searchlight Office was one of the targets). 

What were then the factors that induced JP to 
accept the suggestion made to him thet the 
movement should demand not only removal of the 
Chief Minister and his team but the Assembly 
itself. What persuaded him to adopt this demand 
as his own? 

First of all. I must say that JP was 
not very clear about what type of electoral system 
would answer the requirement of democracy in 
India. If one's main objective was to achieve a 
wholly representative Assembly then the only 
appropriate system would have been to have some 
kind of proportional representation or at least a 
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system of multiple constituencies with cumulative 
vote (the system the British had adopted here 
under the 1935 Act.) But then it was argued that 
this system would generate a multiplicity of 
parties» perpetuate it and lead to instability. This 
alarmed men like JP. The students of Anglo-Saxon 
democracy had an irrestlble attraction for the 
two-party model. They thought the 

first-past-the-post system» that is, election on the 
basis of plurality of votes, would favour emergence 
of a two-party system and would promote 
stability. There was no method of reconciling, in 
the short run, the claims of accurate 
representation and the claims of stability. This 
conflict of objectives and purposes JP could never 
resolve. 

JP was increasingly incensed by the enjoyment 
by one party (the dominant party) of all the 
power on the basis of a mere plurality. Even in 
the first three general elections under Nehru the 
Congress never secured an absolute majority of 
votes in the Lok Sabha elections where the 
number of candidates was comparatively small and 
the division of vote was much less than in the 
Assembly polls. The Congress share of the popular 
vote was 44.99 in the 1952 election, 47.78 in the 
1957 election, 44.73 in the third general election 
(1962). But it cannot be gainsaid that the Central 
Government enjoyed complete stability in the first 
fifteen years under the system of plurality. 
Partly it was due to Jawaharlal' s political 
supremacy and partly to the rejection by political 
parties of electoral adjustments irrespective 
of ideology and programme. JP had advocated this 
course both for breaking the Congress monopoly as 
well as ensuring the survival of the PSP (after the 
break with Lohia and Narendra Oeva's death) in 
1957. It had been attacked by Lohia. He 
condemned it as unprincipled politics. 

But the erosion of the Congress plurality 
coupled with its resounding victory in 1971 was 
extremely galling to JP. Mrs. Gandhi's Congress 
won only 43.68 percent votes in the midterm Lok 
Sabha poll, but secured a whopping two-thirds 
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majority of seats (352 seats in a house of 544 
seats with 542 elected seats). In some populous 
States of North India the Congress share of 
popular votes was less than the average. Only in 
Karnataka (70 percent), Maharashtra (60 percent) 
and Andhra (56 per cent) was her popular majority 
absolute. 

The UP election of 1974 was in many ways an 
eye opener to JP. His relations with Indira had 
soured by this time and this was an additional 
factor in his resentment. Indira Gandhi's snide 
remarks against IP's person applied the match and 
the resentment exploded with terrific force. 

It was wrong for Indira Gandhi to think that 
she could get away with anything because of her 
electoral victory and her "so-called image", JP 
wrote. She was living in a fool's paradise. What 
was the nature of her victory anyway? "Take her 
own party, even assuming that the elections were 
fair and free, how could she claim that the people 
were behind her", JP asked. "The fact that a 
party getting only 32 percent of the polled votes 
had been able... to form a government proves not 
the popularity of the party or the^’ leader but the 
utter defectiveness of our electoral system. 

JP Issued this rejoinder to Indira Gandhi on 
April 3, 1974 and it constitutes a landmark in JP's 
political career. The Bihar movement was a protest 
against the electoral system and the kind of 
governments it tended to produce. To fight this 
distortion of public opinion JP Justified even the 

use of "extra-constitutional" methods. 

But agitation, civil disobedience and the 

bandhs to enforce the demand for a new election 
was one thing and the demand for the resignation 
of Opposition MLAs was another. I think JP had 
no inner knowledge of the working of the 
parliamentary forum and the role of the Opposition 
nor did he have any idea of the kind of 

reprehensible pressure which the powerful and 
articulate constituents often put on the legislators 
to achieve their selfish ends. I often spoke to JP 
about these matters. 1 told him of the exhausting 
struggle a legislator with a conscience had to 
wage to protect his integrity. An opposition 
legislator was not always at fault. In fact the 
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electoral system far from favouring him, 
discouraged him at every turn. In the legislature 
also he had to wozk against heavy odds because 
the whole procedure was weighted against him. 

The legislators In Bihar, and especially the 
Opposition legislators, could be faulted on this one 
ground that they had allowed the Executive to 
usurp the law making functions of the 
Legislature . The non-Congress Governments were 
even more guilty In the matter of repromulgatlon of 
Ordinances than the Congress Governments. But JP 
was not even aware of this. My effort to make JP 
realise the enormity of this failed. He could not 
comprehend the nature and extent of the evil of 
repromulgatlon. This was not a surprise. JP was 
unwell in those days and was not conversant with 
the working of the legislative procedure. But what 
surprised me was that when 1 raised this issue of 
law making through repeated repromulgatlon of 
Ordinances 1 met with total incomprehension In the 
Lok Sabha. Only H.M. Patel, with his 
administrative as well as legislative experience, 
appreciated my point. 

The argument that the Bihar Opposition 
Legislators must resign tended to treat all 
opposition MLAs alike. Some were conscientious and 
alert and were doing their duty. Others were only 
drawing their salaries and allowances and were 
guUty of dereliction of duty. But now resignation 
would make all of them heroes and cover up their 
lapses and faults. The successful MLAs were 
moreover the object of envy and wrath of the 
defeated ones. 

Ramanand Tlwari was a veteran socialist 
leader from Bihar. He had risen from the ranks. 
He was an ordinary member of the Police Force. He 
revolted against British rule and came under the 
Influence of socialist Ideas. He was popular and 
had never lost an election. But he had a spell of 
bad luck and was defeated In the 1972 Assembly 
elections. He was naturally sore and depressed. He 
had not at first thought of Assembly dissolution 
nor did he support the demand for the resignation 
of Opposition MLAs. In the first week of April 
1974, he came to Delhi and sought my advice about* 
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his contesting some by-election which he said was 
likely to be held in the near future. However the 
events moved fast in Bihar. On April 12 there was 
firing by the Police in Gaya. This had a traumatic 
effect on JP. March 18 was bad enough. But the 
shoot-at-sight order in Gaya shook JP to the roots. 
The Chhatra Sangharsha Samiti was in favour of 
the Assembly dissolution demand from a very early 
stage. But JP had not countenanced it. Mahamaya 
Prasada Sinha , former Chief Minister and Congress 
MLAp had sent his resignation to JP in a 
democratic gesture. JP told him tersely that not he 
but Harinath Mishra was the Speaker. 

JP's controversy with Indira Gandhi and his 
persisting unhappiness over the fact that the Bihar 
Government majority had a narrow base set him 
thinking furiously. He himself ascribed his 
conversion to the demand for the dissolution of the 
Assembly to the Gaya firings in April. Three 
months after JP recalled: 

This (dissolution) was not on the original 
agenda of the movement. It was only after the 
complete collapse of the administration on 
March 18 and the way the Government handled 
the Gaya firings in April that I realised that 
the Government was totally inept. It had no 
right to continue. The assembly by endorsing 
the Government' s irresponsible repressive 
measures became a symbol of dishonesty... So it 
had to go. 


Now here was a contradiction in JP's 
thinking. The only way the Assembly could have 
got rid of the Gafoor Government would have been 
through a Sufficient number of the Congress MLAs 
revolting against the Party and combining with the 
Opposition to pass a no-confidence motion. But 
the high priests of morality would have been the 
first to denounce the act as defection with all its 
pejorative meaning! 

There was "another method". This JP now 
recommended. He said "the best and most effective 
method is to go to each constituency and either take 
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a ballot or take signatures or hold large number of 
public meetings or public opinion polls” to 
ascertain whether the voters have "lost confidence 
in them and want them to resign”.JP regretted 
that "this programme takes time and energy and 
the students.. .do not seem to have the patience to 
follow it.”^^ This was an astonishing course and 
conclusion. Very few MLAs had won by an absolute 
majority of votes. So all of them could be said to 
have forfeited popular confidence from the 
beginning I Only proportional representation would 
make the Assembly as a whole broadly reflect the 
state of public opinion in the State. But by 
definition an MLA elected on the basis of this 
system would never be a representative of the 
absolute majority of the people in a territorial 
area, that is to say the area of a multlple-member 
constituency. In fact the method suggested by JP 
opened the road to intimidation by the rowdies and 
anti-social elements. It would also give a licence 
to the envious, defeated parties within the 
opposition Itself to harass the successful 
candidates. In fact intimidation was practised on 
a large scale in Gujarat and this was one of the 
reasons why the movement did not produce any 
enduring results. 

In Bihar a lot of bad blood was caused by 
this slogan within the Opposition parties as well 
as between the Opposition parties. It was Karpoorl 
Thakur, in close contact with JP and his 
Sarvodaya circle and in a hurry to become the 
next Chief Minister, who apparently persuaded JP 
to buy the idea. This was a tangible objective and 
a practicable one. It also stimulated the ambitions 
of many an adventurist youngster who saw in the JP 
movement the shortest cut to "employment, office 
and legislative membership.” Many of these chaps 
were inspired by very base motives and JP's 
statement did nothing to suppress this side of 
their nature. 

But some, serious-minded students worried as to 
what would happen to their careers should they 
boycott examination and join the movement. JP 
assured them: 
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I know there are students who want to appear 
for exams and others who are keen to get on 
with their studies, and that there are age 
limits which may come in the way of their 
finding jobs. But they have to make the 
sacrifice. This is a movement which will benefit 
them also. And when a new Government comes to 
power, safely it will give preference in 
employment to those students who took part in 
the movement. 20 

Such statements of JP filled me with disquiet. I 
told him when we gave up college and Joined the 
freedom movement and the Congress Socialist Party, 
we did not have any promise of a job, or 
relaxation of age limits I We could not even dream 
of becoming MLAs. Our only dream was to offer 
ourselves for martyrdom. We were envious of those 
to whom it was given to make the supreme 
sacrifice. 

Whenever the question of motivation and 
training was raised by me JP used to become 
uneasy. I know he shared my misgivings. These 
were the negative features of the Bihar movement. 

In the Socialist Party Itself there was stout 
opposition to the proposal that opposition MLAs 
should resign. Why should we be asked to resign? 
Why should we be subjected to ridicule and 
intimidation by the students or goondas 
masquerading as student leaders? Have we failed 
in our duty? kave we not performed effectively? 
Have we not exposed wrongdoing on the part of 
Ministers? Kapildev Singh was the most articulate 
critic of the resignation part of the IP's 
programme. He criticised certain features of the JP 
movement even in the Assembly. But by now there 
was a stampede in the Socialist Party. Ramanand 
Tlwari, who only a few days ago was toying with 
the idea of fighting a by-election was unnerved by 
Karpoori Thakur's pre-empting others by his own 
resignation and the resignation of the MLAs 
belonging to his faction. Tiwari saw with distaste 
Karpoori Thakur's popularity soaring. So even 
before the matter could be discussed at the 
national level Ramanand jumped on the bandwagon 
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and began to press Party MLAs to resign. Some of 
them resigned. Some members of the Legislative 
Council, safely esconed and unaffected by the 
resignation demand, joined the chorus. Personal 
rivalries played a part. 

JP was at this time struck by an ailment 
which necessitated an immediate surgical 
treatment. He was advised to go to Vellore. He was 
unlikely to return before the end of May. He 
issued a time bound five-week programme and 
appointed Ramamurthi, Narayan Desai and 
Manmohan Chowdhary to act as the Supreme Command 
in his absence. Trlpurarl Sharan, the local 
Sarvodaya leader, was to help them. 

JP appealed to the students to stick to 
peaceful methods. He acknowledged that there had 
been lapses from this path. There was of course no 
little provocation. Acts of violence "have been 
unfortunately more numerous". 21 These must stop, 
JP said. JP's appeal had a salutary effect and on 
the whole the movement avoided excesses of all 
kinds. 

May 9 to 15 "be devoted to the objects of 
resignation of the Ministry and the dissolution of 
the Assembly". During this week among other 
things, voters' meeting would be organised In each 
constituency "demanding the resignation of the 
MLAs". 22 

Personally, 1 favoured a destinctlon being made 
between the Ruling Party MLAs and opposition 
MLAs. I wanted peaceful public pressure to be 
applied to Congress legislators. The opposition 
MLAs could write their resignations addressed to 
the Speaker and hand them over to JP. Or they 
could be asked to resign after a significant 
number of resignations of Congress MLAs had been 
obtained. JP's apprgach was different. 

On May 18, 19i^,JP issued a special appeal to 
the Bihar MLAs, He listed the failures of the 
Congress Party. It had failed to provide a stable 
government. It had failed to eradicate corruption. 
It had failed to check the rise in prices and the 
consequent hoarding, blackmarketing and 
profiteering. He wanted an independent committee 
to examine the charges against Ministers. Although 
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they had been elected only a little over two years 
ago, JP told the MLAs that these circumstances 

have "completely exhausted your mandate and 
deprived you of the right to represent the people 
any longer." 

JP's arguments really did not apply to the 
Opposition MLAs. They were of course guilty of not 
effectively protesting against repromulgation of 
Ordinances. But this ground JP did not mention 
because he had failed to comprehend the gravity of 
this lapse. He took a different line of argument: 

The major opposition parties in the Assembly 
have lent their support to the movement from 
the outset. Many of their leaders and members 
have been to prison. So if you, opposition 
MLAs, continue to stick to your seats in the 
assembly, you not only expose your erstwhile 
support as being hollow, but also become a 
party to all the wrongs perpetrated by the 
Bihar Government. Therefore, it is in the 
interest of all of you, whether (belonging to) 
the government or the opposition, and in the 
interest of good, clean and efficient government 
that you seek a fresh franchise. The present 
Assembly must be dissolved. Bihar should have 
a brief spell of President's rule and fresh 
elections should be held, if possible even 
before the Presidential elections. 

What was the upshot? No Congress legisla¬ 
tor resigned. In the Jan Sangh there was a 
revolt and some MLAs, headed by Janardan 
Tiwari, had to be expelled. There were rumblings 
in the Karpoori Thakur's group also. Bhola Prasad 
Singh refused to resign and parted company with 
Karpoori Thakur. In the Socialist Party also there 
was a difference of opinion. Ramanand Tiwari 
demanded resignations. Kapildev Singh, Tripurari 
Prasad Singh and Shivanandan Jha were ranged on 
the opposite side. It was a most difficult 
situation. During my trips to Bihar I had several 
talks with these people. The latter said that the 
Bihar Unit had no right to impose its opinion on 
such an important issue. After a great deal, of 
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persuasion they agreed to abide by whatever 
decision the National Committee made after giving 
them a hearing. 

After IP's definite appeal there was no point 
in continuing the controversy over the timing of 
resignations. What was the good of our people 
sticking to tholr seats? Any split on this issue 
would lower the Party *s position and standing in 
Bihar. The National Committee met in June and 
Kapildev, Tripurarl and Shlvanandan Jha were 
given a full hearing. My resolution calling for 
resignations was carried unanimously. The 
resolution also advised the Party MLCs to abstain 
from attending the Legislative Council meetings. 
The Legislature consisted of both the Assembly and 
the Council. When the Assembly was to be 
dissolved, when the MLAs were being asked to 
resign, it would be Immoral for Party MLCs to 
participate in the work of the Legislature of which 
the lower house had "exhausted its mandate." After 
all' the Legislature was one Institution. Since the 
Legislative Council had a fixed term the MLCs were 
not asked to resign. The question of the Council's 
dissolution did not arise; it was a continuing 
body. (1 was later told that some of our MLCs 
violated this directive). 
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National Dimensions of the 

JP Movement 


In the whole structure of Jayaprakash's 
thinking the problem of the reforms of the 
electoral system was a major plank, and JP could 
not ignore it any more. But the Indira Congress 
was not Interested in any change. The existing 
system suited it very well. Only a government 
committed to reform could initiate the change. How 
to put such a government in power was a question 
which the developing situation had now put on the 
agenda of history. If the ruling party majority 
was unrepresentative and had to go, who was to 
replace it? Other parties, taken individually, were 
even less representative than the Congress. If a 
party with 43 per cent vote was deemed to have no 
moral right to rule the country, much less could 
that right be claimed by any individual party 
which had polled less than 10 per cent vote. Now 
what was it that was coming in the way of the 
Opposition parties' pooling their votes? Was it 
ideological differences, conflicting interests or 
personal rivalries and prejudices? If these 
differences could not be overcome or at least kept 
in abeyance, if there could be no consolidation of 
the opposition, what was the use of decrying the 
fflbCt that the Congress was ruling on the basis of 
a minority vote? The only answer was to 
create a viable alternative. But from this 
peremptory need JP had been shrinking away all 
these yehrs. 

At the end of June 1974 I had a long^ talk with 
, JP at Allahabad. JP had gene there to address an 
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all-India Youth Conference. It had been arranged 
that some of us from the Socialist Party should 
meet him there and hold consultations with him. 
Considerable Importance was attached to these 
discussions. I was late in reaching Allahabad, but 
had a long meeting with him in the evening. My 
object was to have a discussion with JP when he 
was alone and a bit relaxed in order to make 
him view things in perspective and induce him to 
change his stand vis-a-vis parties and politics. 
By cogent and logical arguments I brought him to 
see the point. The conversation went something 
like this: 

M.L. : The opposition ML As have resigned. 

There is no change of heart in the 
Congress legislators. After the 
Thirty-third amendment the Speaker 
under Article 101 as applied to MPs 
and Article 190 as applied to State 
legislators can refuse to accept any 
resignation on the ground that it was 
not voluntary or genuine. 

J.P. : But it was never, our intention that 
force should be used to secure 
resignations. 

M.L. : Yes\ You had made that clear. But 1 
can say fruiii my personal knowledge 
of the Nav Nirman movement that 
intimidation and violence was used to 
secure resignations. In fact Mrs. 
Gandhi introduced the amendment after 
the experience of the Gujarat 
intimidation. Now the objectives of the 
movement cannot be achieved within 
the framework of a State; all the 
para-military forces of the Centre are 
sustaining the Gafoor Ministry. You 
will have to enlarge the scope of the 
moytment and step out of Bihar. 
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J.P. : No. 1 have no desire to extend the 

movement. Many people have advised 
me not to go out of Bihar and I 
agree with them.^ 

Having drawn a blank I turned the conversation 
In a different direction. 

M.L. : Assuming you succeed In getting the 
Bihar Assembly dissolved, what would 
you do next? If and when a fresh 
election Is held, will you keep out of 



the electoral struggle? 



J.P. : 

No. 1 cannot do that. 



M.L. : 

So you will participate and 
effort to win? 

make 

an 

J.P. : 

Yes, of course. How can I 
moral responsibility? 

evade 

my 

M • L • * 

What will be your Instrument? Who 
will select the candidates? Can you 
ignore the Opposition parties? What 


would be their role? 

J.P, : The candidates may belong to parties 

which have supported the movement. 
But I want to create popular 
committees. 

M.L. : But you had said that they would be 

non-Party Committees neither for nor 
against any party. Including the 
Ruling Party. 

J.P. : No, The object would be to defeat the 

Congress which is ruling on the basis 
of coercion. 

M.L. : What would happen If you win a 
majority? Will you help the victors to 
form a government? 
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J.P. : Of course, I will. 

M.L. : There would be a legislative bloc, 

common programme and a common 
code? 

J.P. : Yes. This would be necessary. 

M.L. : Would this not amount to your 

forming a party? 

J.P. : (Slightly taken aback): You are 

asking me too many questions. Is it 
not premature to try to tackle them? I 
will cross the bridge when 1 come to 
it. 

This reminded me of Mahatma Gandhi. Gandhi 
often used the expression. He also used to say: 
one step enough for me.^ 

To JP the dissolution of the Assembly was the 
first step. After this had been achieved, the 
direction of the movement. JP felt, would change. 
It would shed its political aspect. It would become 
constructive. JP wanted to build popular Samltis 
from the gram sabha up and permanent Voters' 
Councils. His idea was to keep a check on the 
legislators, to persuade them do their duty and 
prevent them from going astray. He wanted 
Institutionalisation of these checks.^ 

JP envisaged these bodies to be enlight¬ 
ened, powerful and Impartial watchdogs of public 
Interest. This was a tall order. Even in old 
democracies this had not been achieved. When the 
society was so fragmented, how was one to define 
public interest? Some of JP's ideas were 
anarchist: 

From time to time, they might also give him 
instructions. Indications of even specific 
programmes to pursue. Suppose a Bill comes up 
on which the MLA has to take a stand. He 
belongs to a party and would wish to vote 
according to party lines. But if the people do 
not agree with the line, the people, that is the 
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Samltis, will tell him that he must not vote for 
it. If he does he will be "compelled" to 
resign. 4 

But in another place only a little over a year 
ago JP had critised Indira Gandhi's move, that 
is, the so-called anti-defection bill,to penalise MPs, 
who defied the Party whip by disqualifying them, 
by unseating them. JP called this "the most 
objectionable part of the Bill". JP then wrote: 

A member of legislature, under the party 
system, is certainly expected to be loyal to his 
party, but he has also other and higher 
loyalties-the highest being loyalty to his 
conscience. He has also a loyalty to his 
constituents, and to the nation and, if he is a 
person of wider vision, also the world 
community. Ordinarily, a member of a party is 
expected to follow the directions of the party, 
but at times he might find himself unable to do 
so on account of his other loyalties. Therefore, 
non-compliance with a party whip can never be 
considered sufficient for his being compelled to 
resign his seat. That will only establish party 
tyranny and mar the functioning of democracy.^ 

Now if a legislator was entitled not to comply 
with a Party whip on account of his other higher 
loyalties how could a Committee sitting in a remote 
corner, without adequate information and 
understanding of the Intricate issues involved, 
issue directives to an elected legislator? What 
right would these Committees, subject to local 
rivalries and pulls of caste and class, have to 
dictate a course of action to the legislator? I 
myself would never have agreed to become a 
legislator on these terms. And no self-res¬ 
pecting person would have agreed to do so.* This 
was creating a parallel parliament or 
super-parliament in every constituency. Sometimes 
discussion with JP left me aghast at his complete 
innocence of the working of the parliamentary 
institutions. 

Whatever one might think about JP*s ideas 
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about popular committees, his emphasis on the 
creating of citizen awareness and a wide awake 
public opinion was unexceptionable. He had 
set up a body called the Citizens' For Democracy 
and the very first problem which that body 
undertook to tackle was the question of electoral 
reforms. This was necessarily a long term problem. 
First would come the formulation of practical 
proposals. This was not an easy task in a 
country of India's complexity. My own experience 
of mere legislative solutions of difficulties was not 
of an unmixed character. Every problem was not 
susceptible to legal solution. Every piece of 
legislation had a negative aspect. The legislation 
to ban company donations was Inspired by the best 
of intentions. It was to eliminate the Influence of 
Big Money and Big Business on the electoral 
process. But what was the result? Instead of the 
openly acknowledged and the documented attempt of 
corporate sector to influence the electoral process, 
we how have the secret and undocumented attempts 
of not only industralists but also smugglers, 
hoarders, bootleggers, mafia gangs and criminals 
to poison the mainsprings of democracy. What was 
true of company contributions was also true of 
many other apparently sound proposals for 
electoral reforms. The second hurdle was to put 
enough pressure on the Government to make it 
amenable to introducing and securing passage of 
the necessary bill. 

In fact a contrary thing happened; a 
regressive amendment of the election law was 
rushed through. Instead of changing the electoral 
law in a beneficial manner it introduced a 
provision which excluded expenditure incurred by 
the parties from the total permissible expenditure 
and thus nullified the effect of the Supreme 
Court judgement in the Kanwarlal Gupta's election 
petition J 

One of the reasons that held back JP from 
tackling the question of building up a political 
alternative was a doubt which he entertained about 
some elements in the Opposition agreeing to a 
progressive programme. The Socialists and the 
Communists (Marxist) continually pressed him to 
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define the socio-economic content of the movement. 
JP said he did not know how far the political 
parties "will go in the struggle for achieving the 
broader objective of the movement". JP wrote: 
"The Jan Sangh may not go very far. For I 
remember when I advised the Samyukta Vidhayak 
Dal (SVD) Government in 1967 to Implement some 
laws, the Jan Sangh Ministers threatened that 
rivers of blood will flow if the issue was taken. 
The Socialist Parties may go farther".^ 

He answered the Marxists' criticism by saying 
that he could go only step by step. Mao said that 
power came from the barrel of a gun. But if power 
was captured that way, it would go into the hands 
of those who wield the guns and not the people. 
Although he was concentrating on the political 
aspects like dissolution of the Assembly and 
closure of the educational Institutions, there were 
other tasks also: 

Big landholders have circumvented celling 
laws through false or benaml mutations. The 
law courts are helpless. But everybody in the 
village is aware of this fraud. Workers will 
have to go to the villages and expose the 
fraud so that surplus land is distributed among 
landless Harijans and workers. They will have 
to face lathis, for the landholders are 

powerful men backed by the police and the 
Government. But it has to be done.^ 

Meanwhile, JP was engrossed in the 
developing struggle. The attack on the demons¬ 
tration and meeting held on 5 June 1974, after 
JP's return to Patna, the showering of lathi 
blows on him, the skilful attempt by Raghu Rai to 
catch the dramatic moment through the 
instrumentality of his camera, and the massive 
character of the rally were all stages in the 
unfolding of the movement.^® 

The tempo of the Bihar struggle was rising 
throughout August and September 1974. Demonst¬ 
rations, meetings, satyagrahas, boycotts, dharnas 
(picketting), gheraos, every form of struggle was 
tried out. But the Government answered by 
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inducting new batallions of the CRP, RPF, BSF, 
Industrial Security Force and so on. The movement 
reached its climax with a three-day Bandh on 
October 3, 4 and 5. Even the trains came to a 
stop. The Bandh was a great success. 

I undertook at the end of September a tour of 
the Bhagalpur Division in which my consti¬ 
tuencies oldr-and new—fell. The response was 
beyond the wildest dream. The closure of schools, 
bazars and offices was total. I personally went 
round on a bicycle in Deoghar. The branch line of 
the Eastern Railway was closed down for the 
duration. 

But it was also increasingly becoming clear 
that the Bihar movement had reached its apogee. 
It could not be brought to a successful conclusion 
even as far as its immediate objectives were 
concerned. There were calls for holding people's 
assemblies in 318 constituencies.'’'' Announcements 
were made about the formation of parallel 
governments. But 1 was not taken in by these 
grand announcements.. It was reminiscent of the 
announcements about Gramdan, Prakhandadan, 
Zila dan and Bihar dan. The people were tired. 
The movement had its weaknesses. It was very 
largely a middle class movement in cities, towns 
and Kasbas. The poorest sections of the population 
were not involved. Their specific grievances found 
no place in the immediate programme. Nor was the 
tribal zone of South Bihar affected by the 
movement. There was widespread public sympathy. 
But it is no use denying the fact that in the 
most backward and poorest State of India, the 
population below the poverty line did not rise in 
rebellion in response to the call of the JP 
movement. They remained largely apathetic. Some 
sections of them were entirely with the 
Congress-CPI alliance. 

The Bihar Government was being buttressed by 
the Centre. How could the movement succeed unless 
an assault was mounted on the citadel of power? 
The struggle would have to become nationwide. The 
focus, of course, would be on Bihar. But the base 
of the movement woiild have to be widened. 

JP for the first time became receptive to the 
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idea of extending the scope of the movement. 
Instead of the State Government, Indira Gandhi 
and the Central Government now became his chief 
target. 

Addressing a mass rally on 6 October 1974 at 
Patna JP said: "Indira Gandhi must see the reality 
and concede the peoples' demand. If the Prime 
Minister refuses to see the reality, I say with full 
responsibility that she should quit her post, she 
is unfit to be the Prime Minister of a great 
country" 

Although JP largely confined himself to 
Bihar, his movement began to create ferment among 
students and youths in other States also. We have 
already noticed his visit to Allahabad on the 
occasion of an All India Youth Conference. In his 
address there JP had said that the movement could 
not remain confined to Bihar. It would spread, for 
the conditions which had given it birth, were the 
same everywhere. JP did not believe that political 
parties could build up a movement; it was his 
conviction that it would be led by students and 
youth. 

JP was right as far as UP was concerned. In 
UP the major political party was the BKD (now 
BLD, in which Raj Narain's SSP group was about 
to merge). The Chaudhary, the BLD leader, was a 
constitutionalist. He had a police mind. He was 
opposed even to all forms of peaceful movements. 
He considered them acts of indiscipline. He had 
issued orders for suppressing movements launched 
by the Socialists in UP in 1970 when he was the 
Chief Minister and a partner in the Congress-BKD 
coalition. This time jail going would not be a 
picnic, he had then warned. 

JP's opponents always said that he was wholly 
dependent on the RSS. JP refuted this allegation. 
"The RSS is playing only a small part in a big 
movement," he said."*^. In Socialists JP had 
trustworthy colleagues. And in Bihar, at least, the 
strongest element was the Socialist Movement, 
albeit divided into two or three factions. But on 
the JP question they were all united. There the 
distance separating the youth movement and the 
socialist parties was not wide. In fact as 
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has been remarked earlier, the socialist youth 
wings provided the link between the two. The 
distrust of political parties, and of the Socialists, 
among the youth did not last. Besides, IP's 
relations with the Socialists were particularly 
close. He had been their leader for years. The old 
relations got revived. The Bihar Jan Sangh 
leaders, assisted by Nanaji Deshmukh, had decided 
to join it. One or two of their youth leaders also 
had been prominently playing an active part in it 
from the inception. 

The situation in Uttar Pradesh was quite 
different. JP's movement evoked little sympathy 
within the two major opposition parties: the BLO and 
the Jan Sangh. The Socialist Party was weak. The 
Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh was a clever man. 
He would not allow bitterness of personal relations 
to stoke the fires of the popular discontent. When 
JP visited Lucknow in connection with a student 
and youth conference, the Governor of Uttar 
Pradesh invited JP and Chief Minister H.N. 
Bahuguna for - a meal at Raj Bhawan. The gesture 
was deliberate. It v/as designed to cool tempers. 
JP had meetings v/ith opposition leaders Charan 
Singh, Chandrabhanu Gupta and the Jan Sangh 

leaders. Nothing much came out of these 
conversations. The local Chhatra Sangharsha Samltl 
had little trust in the leadership of the BLD and 
the Jan Sangh. 

Only Raj Naraln from the BLD and the 

Socialist Party cadres were enthusiastic about the 
JP movement. Raj Narain wanted the BLD to Join 
the struggle. The Chaudhary was concentrating on 
political unification only. He had held talks with 
the Congress-O and the Jan Sangh. The Jan Sangh 
firmly rejected the Chaudhary's overture. The 
Congress'O leaders for their part, v/anted the BLD 
and others to join the Congress-O and maHe it the 
Party of United Opposition. 

Raj Narain was of the same view as George 

and me. On two issues there were no differences 
among the four of us: Raj Narain, George 

Fernandes, Karpoori Thakur and myself. These 
issues were opposing Mrs. Gandhi and -her doings 
and supporting JP. S.K. Ghose, Patna Bureau Chief 
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of the PTI, was a friend of ours. He used to 
quarrel with us over the Indira Gandhi issue. He 
took us to task for calling her "incarnation of 
evil."^^ Ghose (Montu Oada as he was called) had 
turned into an admirer of Mrs. Gandhi as has 
many others in 1969-70. But I did not really 
harbour any personal hatred towards Mrs. Gandhi. 
My opposition was political, there was no personal 
element in it. Not so with George and Raj Narain. 
They had the same feeling for Mrs. Gandhi as the 
feeling of a large number of Americans for Richard 
Nixon. Sulzberger has called this 

"vituperative personal hatred." Mrs. Gandhi's 
attitude to us, I have no doubt, was full of 
venom. She had a deep personal hatred for George. 
At one of her public meeting in my constituency 
she called me "hamare parivarke dushman" Any 
way we were all of us opposed to her demonic 
effort to perpetuate her dynasty, her amoralism, 
and her singleminded drive for personal 
power. All four of us wanted to combine the 
intensification and extension of the popular 
struggle with the efforts to achieve opposition 
unity. 

Despite Raj Narain's attempts to persuade it, 
the BLD never embraced the JP programme 
wholeheartedly. The Party was not prepared to go 
beyond demonstrations and meetings. It was 
opposed to direct action. Char an Singh said he 
wanted to concentrate on organization. In the 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the UP BLD 
all that Raj Narain could get the leadership to 
agree was demonstrations at the District 
headquarters on November 23 and a big 
demonstration at the State headquarters on 
December 5. They issued an 11-point Charter of 
Demands whose content was similar to the aims and 
programme of the JP movement. 

Meanwhile, JP was not keeping quiet. He 
had started visiting places outside Bihar. He 
visited UP, Punjab and Maharashtra. Everywhere 
he was given a hero's welcome. Vast crowds came 
to listen to him. It was reminiscent of the warm 
receptions he used to get in 1946-47. There was a 
time,- not long ago, when the people seemed to 
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have lost all Interest In him, almost forgotten him. 
Few people attended his meetings in these years of 
wilderness. Some of his views were unpopular. He 
was denounced as a traitor by the RSS people for 
his advocacy of reconciliation with Sheikh Abdullah 
and the Naga rebels. Now all this had changed. 
He was acclaimed as the leader of a popular 
movement and had quickly become the rallying 
focus for the discontented masses. Yes, Lohia was 
right about JP's capacity to move the masses. But 
Lohia had wanted JP to show a rocklike firmness. 
Now a definite firmness of purpose was visible in 
‘JP's utterances. 

Our long and persistent efforts to persuade JP 
to expand the Bihar movement into a nationwide 
struggle and to take the lead in forging a viable 
alternative now began to bear fruit. JP agreed 
to convene a meeting of representatives of political 
parties and distinguished individuals to consider 
the question of mobilising support for the Bihar 
movement outside the State. JP had begun to 
realise that without extending the scope of the 
movement no decisive results could be produced. 
V/hat he always vaguely realised, he now 
proclaimed to the world: that in the final analysis 
the struggle was neither against Gafoor nor for 
the short term objective of ^the dissolution of the 
Assembly, the struggle was against Mrs. Gandhi's 
policies, JP said: 

Bihar is being ruled by Delhi and its legions 
of CRP and the BSF. The people's anger and 
struggle in Bihar is not only against the State 
Government but also against the Centre which 
is protecting the corrupt, utterly inefficient 
and repressive Ministry in the State 

Along with this awareness of the all-India 
implications of the struggle there was the same 
kind of determination as he had shown during 1942 
movement. About this time some well meaning 
persons were engaged in defusing the situation and 
bringing about reconciliation between Indira 
Gandhi and JP. Being courteous by nature JP 
agreed to meet Indira Gandhi • The meeting took 
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place on the morning of November 1 1974. JP 
explained to her his stand. Mrs. Gandhi was 
wholly unresponsive. She was not in a mood for 
conciliation. The same evening she made a 
speech in Delhi in which she rejected the demand 
for the dissolution of the Bihar Assembly. "The 
dissolution of the Gujarat Assembly was a 

mistake." She was not going to repeat the 
mistake. She would rather resign than submit to 
pressure. All chances of an amicable settlement 
disappeared. 

JP was much hurt by the rough treatment 
meted out to him by the Police. It was 

reminiscent of the teargassing of the peaceful 
demonstration led by Lohla in front of the 
Nepalese embassy in 1949. And it had more or less 
the same psychological effect on him. JP sadly 
observed in regard to the incident: "1 have never 
been man-handled like this before. I don't know if 
Mahatma Gandhi was ever teargassed. But 1 had 
the experience (of both) for the first time." This 
struggle is not between individuals, it is for a 
cause and it would continue till their objective 
had been achieved. JP said in his statement. 18 

The Congress Party and the CPI mounted an 
offensive against JP in Bihar. They also took out 
large processions. Entire machinery of the State 
was at their disposal. Imprecations were 

showered on JP by the CPI. He was denounced as 
an agent of America. He was called a Fascist. A 
menace was held out to him and his supporters. 
Before the Delhi Conference JP's supporters held a 
rally in Patna on 18 November. It broke all 
previous records. The attendance at this meeting 
surpassed the Congress and CPI mobilisation. 

JP took the Congress and CPI threats coolly. 
He was in no way daunted by them. He was 
equally resolved to prosecute the struggle to a 
successful conclusion. Before leaving for Delhi to 
attend the meeting of party leaders and eminent 
persons. JP issued a statement to the Press. It 
was almost Uke his manifesto to the people. JP 
wondered why must every Congress President under 
Mrs. Gandhi's regime "instantly be reduced to the 
status of a court Jester”. After all these 
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happenings—the shots fired at the procession in 
Patna» goondaism in Calcutta» the wilful 
distortions, lies and abuses— "anyone would have 
been justified in banging the door on negotiations 
and putting up his terms. But 1 am closing no 
doors and asking for nothing more than the now 
well known nine points". JP thought it necessary 
to put his cards on 'the table because he wanted 
his well-meaning friends not to waste their time 
and his "on fanciful compromise formulas." JP was 
referring to Chandra Shekhar, Mohan Oharia and 
other Congress friends. Contrary impression 
notwithstanding, Chandrashekhar was not in 
favour of the JP movement. He did not support 
active resistance to Mrs. Gandhi. His constant 
theme was a dialogue between Indira and JP. 
Those who talk of consensus never fight injustice, 
oppression or corruption. They mediate or act as 
honest brokers between the oppressors and the 
oppiressed. This was the role Chandrashekhar tried 
to play. In the end he found himself in jail like 
the rest of us I 

JP gradually unfolded his perspective. He 

hereafter never spoke of a partyless democracy. He 
did not discount, even as early as July 1974, the 
possibility of a new party emerging' out of the 

movement. But that was not its principal aim. It 
would be a by-product, so to say. 

As the year 1974 began to draw to a close 

JP took what to me was a decisive step in the 

direction of broadening the movement both in 
terms of its aim and its geographical limits. It 
became clear to him that no change could come to 
Bihar unless a change was brought about also in 
New Delhi. 

1 was naturally very happy. I had been 
trying to persuade him to assume leadership of the 
movement at the national level. The movement 
should aim at creating, 1 strongly felt, both 
extra-parliamentary people's power as well as 
parliamentary strength. This was the background 
of the November 1974 meeting. Out of this crucial 
meeting evolved the idea of a March to Parliament, 
Electoral Reform and Opposition Unity. 

In an interview to Sunday JP referred to the 
use of violence and rigging of polls by the 
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Congress in West Bengal and said: 

If the Opposition keeps on fighting among 
itself# the 1972 scandal will be repeated. The 
Right and the Left must realise that their 
enemy is the same.'*^ 

JP again returned to his fond hope of the 
fifties about the creation of a two-party system: 

...if we are able to develop for all practical 
purposes a two-party system there might be 
more stability. When I say practical I mean 
there might be small parties# mostly from the 
Left# may be some on the Right. But if there 
are two main parties# which do not have too 
great differences# as the Republican Party and 
the Democratic Party in USA# probably there 
would be more balance. Each party would be on 
its toes.^ 

There was a contradiction in JP's thinking. On 
the one hand he faulted the SVD coalitions# 
especially the Jan Sangh# for not taking up the 
question of land reforms—which on any showing 
would be a revolutionary measure—on the other 
hand he advocated creation of an alternative Party 
(as part of the two-party system}# which# to use a 
not very happy expression# would be Right-of- 
the-Centre. In the early fifties he hoped that the 
Socialist Party—of course after broadbasing 
itself—would be a Left-of-the- Centre alternative 
to the Congress. Now he wanted a ' Right-of-the 
Centre alternative! The words "mostly” and "may 
be" in the aforesaid passage have no other 
meaning. Now the contradiction lay in his 
conflicting desire for radical land reforms# which 
the Congress had failed to carry out# and his 
hopes for a two party system. How could he expect 
a party having "no great differences" from the 
Congress# in fact# a party# Right-of-the-Centre 
in character# to implement his programme of land 
reforms? Disillusionment was inbuilt in JP's 
polities of Opposition unity in the context of the 
seventies. The SVD Governments had at least 
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Socialist and CPI components which strongly 
supported agrarian reform. The new united 
Opposition would ,have none except some 
Socialists. There was no question of the CPl-M 
becoming a part of the new majority, much less a 
co-sharer In power except in States where it would 
be a dominant force (Kerala and West Bengal). If 
the undivided Socialist Party of 1952 had remained 
united, and if it had continued to gather strength 
and, further, if that party had created a front, 
then perhaps JP's hopes could have been 
realised. But that is one of those elusive 
might-have-been of India's history. 
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JP Movement and the Opposition 


On November 9, Jayaprakash Narayan sent the 
following letter to party leaders and eminent 
individuals. Since it marked a turning point in 
modern Indian politics it would be better to 
reproduce it in full: 

The struggle in Bihar as you all know is now 
eight months old. There are several aspects of 
the situation as it now obtains about which 1 
would like to hold consultations with friends, 
who have extended their valued support to the 
Bihar movement. There is no question about it 
that the Central Government has chosen to come 
out against the people and on the side of evils 
of corruption, misgovernment. etc., which the 
present Ministry and Assembly in Bihar have 
come to symbolise and against which the people 
have been peacefully struggling. These 
evils, it needs no telling, prevail as much in 
other States as in Bihar. Also. 1 am of the 
firm opinion, which has grown into a conviction 
during the course of the Bihar struggle that 
the evils of corruption. inflation, 
unemployment, miseducation. gross inequalities, 
famine and the like, cannot be overcome 
without radical changes all , round. on 
institutional as well as moral planes, 
involving drastic changes in Government 
policies in the Centre as well as in the State. 
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I am* tharafora* Inviting leadars of Oppo* 
sltlon partias as also some distinguished 
individuals for a meeting in Delhi on Nov¬ 
ember 25 and 26 to consider mainly: 

1. how and in what way may the supporters 
of the Bihar movement in other States 
help the people's struggle in Bihar; 

2. how can pressure be brought to bear on 
the Central government to persuade it to 
change its policies* in particular its 
anti-people attitude in Bihar; 

3. how can the people's discontent all over 
the country be channelised into 
constructive and peaceful movements for 
radical change in different States 
according to the varying circumstances 
obtaining there. 

I request you to kindly help the meeting's 
deliberations with your presence and 
participation. The exact venue and time of the 
meeting will be communicated in course of 
time. ‘I 

The meeting was held as scheduled on 
November 25* 1974. It was a well-attended 

meeting. Apart from the question of mobilising 
public support for the Bihar movement* the meeting 
inevitably focussed on the need for forging 
Opposition unity and creating a viable alternative. 
The presence of so many Opposition leaders was a 
contributory factor. But the most important 
element was Mrs. Gandhi's challenge to JP to have 
the matter settled at the forthcoming elections. JP 
had accepted the challenge. What would it profit* 
if JP won a majority of Lok Sabha seats in Bihar* 
but the Opposition lost in all other parts of the 
country? The key to the challenge lay in the 
pooling of opposition votes. 

Some bogus revolutionaries seemed to be 
opposed to this. They talked about struggle in the 
‘ abstract* and decried efforts at opposition unity 
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as if it was a sin and as If struggle and 
elections were contradictory or mutually exclusive 
things. In fact those who were theloudest xn 
. saying this had neither shown great capacity for 
mobilising the people for mass action nor the 
voters for winning elections. But we had some 
people of this type in all parties. Including the 
Socialist Party. Their achievement in the sphere of 
mass action was negligible, although they 
pretended to be great champions of militancy. 
These friends and comrades were so completely out 
of tune with the temper of the country that they 
continued to indulge in carping criticism. Every 
initiative of ours directed towards introducing a 
dynamic element into politics was opposed by them. 
The shape of things to come. Including JP's 
meeting, was highly unpalatable to them. 

Chaudhary Charan Singh took the Chair at the 
first session of the Conference JP had called at the 
Gandhi Peace Foundation. He stressed the need for 
opposition unity and requested JP to take up the 
leadership. 

JP was not prepared to accept the 
Chaudhary's suggestion. He was not yet ready to 
identify himself wholly with the Opposition. He had 
no political ambition. It was difficult for an 
ambitious power pcrlitician like Charan Singh to 
understand the working of JP's mind. JP had been 
brought up in a completely different tradition. It 
was the Gandhi tradition. His ideals and values 
were therefore not the same as those of the power 
politicians whom the Congress so prolifically 
bred. 

Before the leaders' meeting there had been a 
tea party for JP at the residence of the Congress 
Rajya Sabha member Chandrashekhar. He was 
formerly a member of the PSP and had been its UP 
Secretary. He had crossed over to the Congress 
along with Asoka Mehta. He claimed to be a 
disciple of Acharya Narendra Deva. But when he 
defected from the Opposition to the ruling party he 
did not resign his seat in the Rajya Sabha. In 
fact he used it to build up his position in the 
Congress. When Mohan Dharia Joined the Congress 
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he had, on the contrary, resigned his Municipal 
Corporation seat in Poona. He had won Y.B. 
Chavan's confidence, had become an MPCC 
Secretary, and had been sent to the Rajya Sabha. 
Chandrashekhar and he had acquired a certain 
reputation as . Young Turks. Both JP and 
Chandrashekhar hailed from Balia in UP. This 

was the background of their new relationship. 

It was on Chandrashekhar' s initiative that the 
meeting had been called. Some fifty Congress MPs 
were said to have attended it. While the 

Communists openly gunned for JP, Chandrashekhar 
and some others desired to act as peace makers. 
They were asking JP to preserve his independence 
and not to identify himself completely with the 
Opposition Front by agreeing to lead it. 

Perhaps, the pressure of the Congress MPs was 
an inhibiting factor. Perhaps, JP had 

reservations about certain opposition leaders. He 

doubted their commitment to the programme of the 
movement. This ,was the context of his statement 
that for the Jan Sangh the total revolution meant 
replacement of Mrs. Gandhi by Atal Behari 
Vajpayee. The aim of the total revolution would be 
accomplished in the BLO eyes if the Chaudhary 
became the Prime Minister. Vajpayee was much 
hurt by JP' s remjsrk. Although it correctly 
represented the motive of Charan Singh, he 
nevertheless resented it because of the unpleasant 
truth it contained. 

But with Indira's mind hardening, what really 
were the options for JP? His only supporters were 
the members of the Opposition and their youth 
wings. Their Intentions were not wholly altruistic. 
Of course he had roused the non-Party students. 
He had his Sarvodaya workers. But how much 
influence these people really possessed? Personally 
1 did not think that the so-called unattached 
students and youths were above board. Their 
motives were mixed. Motives of many Sarvoiiayis 
also were mixed. Many Sarvodayls regarded JP as 
a fund collector and in the controversy with 
Vinoba had sided with him not only because of 
their convictions but also because without JP they 
would be left in the lurch. Some were of course 
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with him out of convictions. It is not as if JP did 
not know this. He had admitted as much to me 
and others. WhUe not fully identifying himself 
with the Opposition, JP was not prepared to 
ignore it. JP therefore took a middle position. 
While he was sympathetic to the efforts being made 
to bring the Opposition together, his role would be 
that of a guide, friend and philosopher. He would 
neither form nor head a new national party. 

After my short speech at the meeting, I 
moved an amendment which sought to reconcile the 
perspective of struggle with Opposition unity. JP 
agreed with both the content as well as the spirit 
of my motion. But on his advice and the advice of 
my Sarvodaya friends I did not press it.^ 

It was at this Conference that a decision was 
taken to form a National Coordination Committee for 
People's Struggle. A parallel meeting of students 
and youth organizations also set up a separate 
Coordination Committee. Radhakrishan of the Gandhi 
Peace Foundation became the Convener of the 
NCCPS. 

The Conference also took the important 
decision to organise a People's March to 
Parliament. Several meetings were held to frame a 
Charter of Demands. Among these demands was the 
withdrawal of the Emergency imposed at the time of 
the Bangladesh War in 1971. This had been 
imposed at that time on the basis of a tacit 
national consensus. It was realised that there was 
not only a potential threat to national security 
but danger of internal disruption also. The flow of 
refugees had crossed the 10 million mark, and 
India was compelled to aid the Mukti Bahini. 
Also Pakistan had finally launched an attack on 
India. 

But although the War had ended in India's 
victory and all immediate external threats had 
disappeared, Mrs. Gandhi would not revoke the 
Proclamation of Emergency. Inspite of the fact that 
Article 352, under which this Proclamation had 
been issued, mentioned only external aggression 
and internal disturbance, Mrs. Gandhi and some 
other Congress spokesmen began to Justify it on 
the ground that the country was in the grip of an 
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inflationary crisis. A new doctrine of economic 
emergency was propagated and Article 352 was 
sought to be blatantly abused for this purpose. I 
Suspected thj|t this was only a cover and that 
Mrs. Gandhi and her advisors had^^ ulterior 
motive in perpetuating the state of Emergency. So 
when the time came to frame a Charter of Demands 
I insisted on the inclusion of the demand for 
revoking the proclamation. JP and others readily 
accepted this. I told JP that I had heard that in 
circles close to Mrs. Indira Gandhi there was talk 
about postponing the elections and utilising the 
Interval "to reorganise both the polity and 
economy". 

On June 15/' 1974 the Prime Minister attended a 
^ press conference organised by the Foreign 
Correspondents' Association at the Ashoka Hotel. In 
reply to a question on the continuance of the 
Emergency Proclamation of 1971, Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi said that there might not be a war 
emergency now , but there "still" was an abnormal 
situation in India. The "economic emergency" was 
equally "severe" and one had to think of "national 
Interest", she said. 

This naturally alarmed the Opposition. V/e 
sought to focus- public attention on this issue in 
the next session of Parliament in ways open to us. 
1 submitted a motion on the subject, which was 
admitted and published in the Lok Sabha Bulletin, 
Part-Il. Samar Guha put down a Parliamentary 
Question (Unstarred Question No. 3066) on August 
21, 1974 which evoked the following intriguing 

reply from the Home Minister: 

The question of the continuance of the em¬ 
ergency is kept under constant review in the 
light of the relevant security consideration and 
the progress of ... normalisation of relations 
with Pakistan and the overall economic 
situation in the country.^ 

The matter was also, raised under Rule 377 by 
S.N. Mlshra on August 27, 1974 and, apart from 
some of us, the CPI's Hiren Mukerjee also 
expressed concern over the "completely 
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unwarranted" continuance of the Proclamation. 

Mukerjee asked the Speaker to allow a 
discussion on the issue. S.M. Banerjee, an 
associate member of the CPI group, too. demanded 
a debate on my motion. 

The Home Minister's further clarification on 
September 9 made the matters worse. Uma Shankar 
Dixit was forced to concede that the "overall 
economic situation" was an element in the "totality 
of the situation in the country" which Influenced 
the Government's policy in this respect. This 
economic "element" was completely outside the ambit 
of Article 352 which contemplated a state of 
Emergency only in the event of the nation' s 
"security" being threatened by "war or external 
aggression or internal disturbance." To Justify its 
continuance for economic reasons was not only 
ultra vires but mala fide! 

Soon written evidence of these ulterior motives 
would be forthcoming from men who were then close 
to Mrs. Gandhi. Among the inner circle of political 
advisors or at least on its periphery was Romesh 
Thapar. editor of Seminar, a former Communist. He 
was no great votary of the parliamentary system. 
He was considered to be close to the corridors of 
power. Khushwant in his Imprint article. 
Yesterday's Men had this to say about Thapar: 

Most of Mrs. Gandhi's advisors during the 
second phase of her Prime Ministership were 
intellectually inclined but lacked pragmatism. 
Amongst the brighest of them was Romesh 
Thapar. best described as a professional 
intellectual. Thapar had been many things in 
his career: Dilip Kumar’s co-star in Footpath, 
a script-writer, the Editor of Crossroads^ a 
left-leaning intellectual Journal, and a theatre 
director... She asked Thapar for his help and 
was impressed by his suave but measured 
manner.^ 

Although Thapar '5 influence had been on the 
wane, he was still close enough to know about the 
trend of thinking in Mrs. Gandhi's camp in 
1974-75. His Delhi diary in the Economic and 
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Political Weekly made significant suggestions which 
aroused my deepest suspicions. Z drew JP's 
attention to it and wrote an article on the 

implications of the Emergency and its continuance 
for Everyman's Weekly at his instance. Thapar's 
article, which for me sounded the alarm bell, 
said: 

1 say this because we should not be so naive 
as to rule out the possibility of an extension 
of the present Parliament's term. Legal ways 
can be found and worked. And what's wrong 
with purposefully extending the "massive 
mandate" by another two years? This may be 

the critical period during which India will 
move out of the present turbulence, that is, if 
we are precise, and clear about what we want 
to do during these two years to restructure 

and revive our Institutions and our 
polity... .There is good sense in working for an 
extension of the present Parliament's term and 
at the same time detailing what is going to be 
done during the extension period. But it is 
sense which will only come through when we 
realise that there are no dividends whatsoever 
in working the present shattered political 
system.^ 

Now the only way to extend the Lok Sabha 
term, without changing the Constitution, was to 

avail of the extraordinary powers conferred by 
article 352. This is what Romesh Thaper wanted 
Mrs. Gandhi to do. 

Even while the JP movement was gathering 
momentum, the Parliament proceedings began to 
arouse unusual public interest. The Pondicherry 
Licence Case rocked not only the Lok Sabha but 
the whole country. Now there was perfect 
coordination between the JP movement against 
corruption and the exposure of the wrong doing on 
the part of the Ministers of the Central 
Government. Parliamentary debates added a new 
impetus to the struggle which JP was leading. 
1965*66 repeated itself. 

On the parliamentary front there came about a 
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big change after my return to the Lok Sabha. Till 
my arrival it was chiefly Jyotirmoy Bosu who had 
kept the flag of unrelenting opposition flying in 
the Lok Sabha. Jyotirmoy was a newcomer in the 
Fourth Lok Sabha. Apart from the fact that as an 
apprentice he was learning the ABC of parlia¬ 
mentary tactics, the CPl-M was a bit confused in 
1969-70. They aligned themselves with Mrs. Gandhi 
on some issues, and their treatment of the 
Government was very often kidglove. The result 
was that Jyotirmoy was not very effective in the 
Fourth Lok Sabha. The situation changed after 
1971. The CPl-M had emerged as the biggest 
opposition force in the Lok Sabha. They displaced 
the Swatantra Party as the leading party. 
Jyotirmoy fully exploited the advantage. He got 
good support from Piloo Mody, Shyamanandan 
Mishra and Atal Bihari Vajpayee. But none of them 
was a frontline troop. Jyotirmoy was alert, 
aggressive and effective. Madhu Dandavate was of 
course new to Parliament. But it was not his 
apprenticeship which was responsible for his 
non-combatlveness. It was the past policies of the 
PSP group to which he belonged ("meaningful 
dialogue" with the ruling Congress) and his being 
out of tune with the prevailing needs and temper 
of the Opposition that kept him from contributing 
to the parliamentary struggle and realising his 
personal potential. 

Dandavate had good qualities. He was a man of 
Integrity. He was an eloquent speaker. He was 
also studious in his early years. And he had a 
sense of humour too. But in later years he became 
complacent. He was a physicist and was not 
well-grounded in political theory, constitution and 
history. Besides he did not have a proper policy 
orientation. He was not combative by nature.^ 

1 had no difficulty in teaming up with 
Jyotirmoy Bosu. Within a short time we, the 
twosome, were on the offensive, the edge of the 
Congress aggressiveness following their electoral 
success and the Bangladesh victory in 1971 was 
blunted, and the Congress was thrown on the 
defensive. MaruU, Repromulgation of Ordinances, 
Civil Ubdrty, Pondicherry Licence Case (Lalit 
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Narayan Mlshra) and a host of other exposures 
followed. The Opposition showed extraordinary 
resilience. The situation of the Third Lok Sabha 
was repeating itself. Divisive issues were 
deliberately kept out by us. We tried to minimise, 
even if we could not completely prevent, cross fire 
by different opposition groups—which was such a 
disconcerting feature of the second half of the 
Fourth Lok Sabha—and concentrate on uncovering 
the chinks in the Ruling Party's armour.^ On any 
showing we were highly successful in articulating 
the corruption issue and in rousing and sustaining 
public interest in the doings of Parliament. The 
work of reviving and refining weapons of 
parliamentary struggle reached a high degree of 
perfection. ^ 

During the first week of August 1974 1 heard 
rumours about trafficing in licences, wrong doing 
in the Department of Commerce, and manipulations 
by some Congress MPs during the stewardship of 
that Department by L.N. Mlshra. 

On August 27 on receiving a tip from a 
Congress Member 1 went to the Rajya Sabha 
gallery during the Question Hour. In reply to a 
starred question by J.S. Tllak—there were several 
signatories to this question— Professor D.P. 
Chattopadhyaya said that 21 MPs headed by 
Tulmohan Ram had signed a memorandum seeking 
reconsideration of the government decision to refuse 
licences to certain firms ostensibly operating in 
the former French territories in India. On the 
basis of this representation received in the 
Commerce Ministry in November 1972 the decision 
was revised and Licences were given to 7 firms 
valued approximately at Rs. 30 lakhs. 

The questioner seemed completely Ignorant of 
the implications of the issues involved. I quickly 
realised that somebody had prepared a question on 
the basis of a report in the Blitz - and of some 
members had signed it. Most of . the 
supplementaries asked by Tilak and others were not 
to the point at all. But Chattopadhyaya did not 
deliberately seek to suppress information. He 
revealed that the decision was revised "at the 
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highest, level". He of course claimed that it was 
"strictly according to the rules and regulations". 
As to the allegations about forged signatures of 
MPs, he said the "genuineness of the signatures" 
was being "verified". Now since the list included 
some friends of Chandrashekhar, he got up to ask 
the Minister as to how many MPs had denied the 
genuineness of their signatures. In reply to him 
the Commerce Minister obligingly said that there 
"may not be" one genuine signature! Krishna Kant 
wanted the remarks about MP's to be expunged. 
Some others asked that the names of the MPs be 
deleted from the proceedings. But at this stage my 
friend, the redoubtable Bhupesh Gupta, rose and 
persuaded the Deputy Chairman to put his foot 
down and direct the Minister to submit a report on 
verification before the end of the session. 

I was astounded by proceedings. Immediately 
realising the vast implications of the affair, I 
straightaway went to the Parliamentary Notice 
Office and wrote out a comprehensive notice of 
breach of privilege. The issue exploded with full 
force in the Lok Sabha the next day. We never 
lost the initiative thereafter. Although there were 
mutual jealousies and rivalries- within the 
Opposition by now my skill in discovering the 
chinks in the ruling party armour was 
recognised. The Opposition leaders rallied as one 
man. I concentrated my fire on the Ruling Party. 
Mrs. Gandhi and her cronies were my targets. I 
did not allow differences within the Opposition to 
divert us from the slngleminded pursuit of our 
objective which, to use H.V. Kamath's favourite 
expression, was "to oppose, expose and, if 
possible, to depose" the Government. With the help 
of my colleagues like Jyotlrmoy Bosu. Shyamnandan 
Mishra, Piloo Mody and Atal Biharl Vajpayee J 
kept the issue alive, not only in the remaining 
days of the Monsoon Session but throughout the 
next session. We medntained the full fury of our 
withering attack and relentlessly pushed our 
advantage. Practically every day we brought out 
new ramifications of the ugly affair. My tactics 
and methods of parliamentary struggle were such 
that the big Congress batallions were reduced to 
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impotence as in the famous Monsoon Session of 
1966. Barracking by the Congress members was of 
no avail. We operated wholly within the rules of 
procedure. Nobody could stop us. Even the Speaker 
could not prevent us from making our points in an 
orderly manner. Everyday new facts were 
unearthed. Information flowed in. Public galleries 
were always full. We never allowed the public 
interest to flag. Zero Hour now became a 
permanent Institution. The two-thirds majority of 
the Congress was rendered totally ineffective and 
before the Winter Session was half-way through it 
was clear to everybody that the Congress Party's 
prestige was in dust. 

We were able to establish that the so-called 
"MP's memorandum" was inspired by the corrupt 
business firms. That the MP who put the first 
signature had been offered bribe by the firms and 
that he had accepted it. V/e also succeeded in 
establishing that it was L.N. Mishra's intervention 
which had induced the Chief Controller of Import 
and Export to reopen the case and there had been 
trafflcing in these licences. How much money was 
received "at the highest level" was not 
established by the CBI which had been asked to 
investigate the matter. But before the matter could 
be probed further, L.N. Mlshra was murdered and, 
thereafter we dropped the issue because we were 
not actuated by personal vendetta. However 
irreparable damage had been done to the Ruling 
Party. 

In this great exposure Morarjl had no hand. He 
took no part in the debate. He used to sit on a 
back bench near the exit. I often asked him why 
he was sitting aloof. He answered me saying that 
Congress members would not let him speak. "They 
would barrack and interrupt me." 1 said, "they 
don't listen to us willingly. We have to fight 
every inch of the way." "Oh! You can do it. You 
are good at it. 1 cannot do that." This was in the 
beginning. But now the atmosphere had changed. 
Congressmen were demoralised. There came a 
visible change in the attitude of Morarjl Oesai. 
Formerly even persuasion of people like roe would 
not Induce him to leave his seat near the exist. 
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come to the front and speak. I once asked him the 
real reason for his silence. Then he exploded in 
anger. "Why don't you ask Shyamanandan Mishra? 
He never asks me to speak. 1 am unwanted."^ 1 
was astonished. Morarji bore S.N. Mishra* the 
Congress-0 Parliamentary leader* a deep grudge 
and would take his revenge in 1977. He excluded 
him not only from the Cabinet but also from the 
Congress-0 quota on the National Committee of the 
Janata Party. 

However when the Pondicherry Licence Affair 
reached a crescendo* Desai did not wait for an 
invitation from S.N. Mishra. One day he stepped 
forward on his own and* considering the moment 
ripe for intervention* announced his plan to start 
a dhama in the Lok Sabha should the Government 
refuse to place the CBl Report on the table of 
Parliament. 

I did not particularly like the dhama tactic of 
Morarji Desai. Parliament was a place for debate* 
for raising public issues* for exposing wrongs and 
help build public opinion. If combined with 
extra-parliamentary work* it was* 1 felt* bound to 
produce substantial results. Anyway our campaign 
of exposure was a near total success and we did 
not need the Morarji announcement to block 
proceedings of the House. In fact it became clear 
very soon that it would be difficult to sustain the 
dhama and that members and the general public 
would soon lose Interest. Atal Bihari was restive 
within a day and in fact informal discussions were 
opened between Piloo Mody and the Parliamentary 
Affairs* Minister* Raghuramlah. A patched up 
"peace" was concluded. The Government stood on 
prestige and refused to table the CBI report on the 
Pondicherry Licence Affair* but yielded enough to 
let representatives of the main parties to peruse 
the Report. An attempt was made by the 
Government to keep Jyotirmoy Bosu knd me out; but 
our parties insisted on nominating us and the 
Government had to back . down. We opposition 
representatives carefully went through the 
voluminous Report* pooled our intellectual 
resources* agreed on the main points of 
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clarification to be demanded and entrusted the 
actual drafting to H.M. Patel, who was a 
meticulous member of the ICS and had filled with 
distinction top Secretariat posts in the Government 
of India. But our exchanges with the Speaker were 
largely rendered infructuous because of the 
sutprise death of Lallt Narayan Mishra in a bomb 
explosion at Samastlpur. The mystery of his murder 
has not been solved in a satisfactory manner. 
L.N. Mishra's death diverted the attention of the 
opposition and the public. As so often happens in 
India, public Interest is never sustained; people 
quickly lose interest , and prolongation of an 
affair beyond a certain point produces boredom. 
The Opposition therefore gave up its relentless 
pursuit after Mishra's murder. It took up other 
issues. But the affair had tarnished the reputation 
of the Government beyond redemption. There was 
perfect coordination between the work in Parliament 
and activity outside. The JP movement provided the 
fbcUs throughout the latter half of 1974, and the 
Congress popularity suffered an eclipse. 

The message of the JP movement was spreading 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. 
Nevertheless it must be admitted that the October 
three-day Bandh was the climax and in Bihar 
itself the movement was definitely on the wane. To 
give it an all-India character was in a way an 
attempt to sustain the morale of the workers. An 
unarmed people cannot go on fighting 
indefinitely. There is a limit to the inventiveness 
of young people. The job was now to consolidate 
the people's strength and remove weaknesses. 

In the midst of self-congratulation, Omprakash 
Deepak, in a self-critical report in the Everymon's 
Weekly had pointed out the major weaknesses of 
the massive Bihar Bandh. There had been no strike 
at Dalmlangar, Hatia (Ranchi), Jamshedpur, 
Sindri, Bokaro and the Coal Mines area. Which in 
other words meant that the industrial workers had 
kept out of the struggle. This was a repetition of 
1942. The Communist Party of India had actively 
opposed the revolutionary struggle in 1942.; it 
had, again, taken a stand against the popular 
movement in 1974. The hartal in the industrial 
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areas was confined to the markets and bazars. 
Even In the adivasi districts of South Bihar the 
response to the Bandh call, Deepak confessed, was 
"lukewarm" and participation of the masses 
"uneven".Despite the claims to the contrary, the 
participation of the poorest strata—harijans, etc., 
- of society also was not considerable. These 
sections were under the spell of either the 
Congress or the Communists. These weaknesses were 
exposed when the emergency was clamped down on 
June 26, 1975. A fear gripped the massess, the 

activists were demoralised. The movement had not 
inculcated the spirit of fearlessness. Certain 
sections supporting the JP movement, the RSS, for 
Instance, did not come from the Gandhian 
tradition. And they were not inconsiderable. At 
the first real onset of repression they collapsed. 
There was no Bandh in Patna or elsewhere on June 
26 and 27. 

After the November meeting of the 
representatives of the Opposition parties and 
prominent non^-party people, JP set out for 
Kurukshetra, where the University students had 
organised a meeting for him. JP asked me to go 
with him. We travelled in the same car, JP 
sitting in the front seat. Bansilal had made 
elaborate arrangements to keep the people away 
from the route which JP. followed. Yet the people, 
especially the youth, managed to break through 
the police cordon at several places and extended 
a warm welcome to JP. Bansilal had organised, to 
counter the JP upsurge, some hostile 
demonstrations also, and at one place our road 
was blocked, the car was surrounded by the 
hoodlums, they hit the car top with sticks, shouted 
obscence slogans and manhandled our volunteers. 
But JP's equanimity was not disturbed.'*^* He 
faced this with absolute calm. There was a 
sardonic smile on his face. He had passed 
through a wrose ordeal at Patna in early 
November.The Kurukshetra experience was not 
likely to deter him. It only steeled his resolve. 
Although public transport had been suspended in 
the local area to prevent large crowds from 
converging ■ on the University campus. It was not 
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an unimpressive gathering which JP addressed. 

On the way to Kurukshetra JP was very 
communicative and most of the time we talked 
about old times and youth training. I gave JP 
my candid appraisal of the movement, and, 
especially, the motivation of the youth. The 
element of sacrifice, of idealism and selflessness 
was missing. The power motive was dominant. JP 
was acutely aware of these weaknesses and was 
keen about youth training. He wanted me to 
prepare a scheme for training camps. 

Inevitably our discussion turned to Vinoba 
Bhave and Sarvodaya. JP said he was thoroughly 
disillusioned with him. His remarks showed that he 
was now as critical of Vinoba as we were. JP 
resented Vinoba's equating the oppressers and the 
oppressed in the context of the Indira Brigade's 
doings in last June. His correspondence with Kusum 
Deshpande, a Pavnar inmate, (preserved in the JP 
Papers at the NMM&L) shows the depth of his 

estrangement from Vinoba. JP had learnt his lesson 
and this impelled him to head a mass movement on 
which he had turned his back after his drift into 
Sarvodaya twenty years ago. An article in his 
E\erym<m's six months later observed that the 
"basic strategic mistake" of the Sarvodaya 
movement was its "departure from militant, 
non-violent, collective mobilisation as enunciated 
and practised by Gandhi."'*^ JP had already 
reached this conclusion in the latter half of 1974 
and broken away from Vinoba in a decisive 
manner. 

The Gujarat Assembly had been dissolved in 

March 1974 after a fast undertaken by Morarji 
Desai. Morarji Desai had said at that time that 

the timing of the fresh election should be left to 
the Government. He had made no condition about 
date of election when he undertook his fast. But it 
was the general expectation that elections would be 
held after a decent interval. The proper time 
would have been soon after the monsoon. But 

Gujarat had had a poor monsoon. The crops failed 
on an extensive scale. Drought conditions prevailed 
in large parts of the State. It now appeared that 
the Government would make this an excuse for 
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postponing the elections. A meeting of the 
Parliament's Consultative Committee held at 
Ahmedabad revealed that the Government's 
arrangements to fight the drought were hoplessly 
inadequate. The administration of relief was 
inefficient. The prospect of an acute shortage of 
fodder and drinking water loomed large. The 
Opposition felt that there was only one alternative. 
A popular government, responsive to people's need, 
alone would be able to meet the difficult 
situation. It therefore demanded an early poll. 

One of the decisions of jp's November 
Conference of 1974 was to organise a peaceful 
March to Parliament and present a Charter of 
Demands to the Speaker. Charan Singh did not 
show much enthusiasm for the move. His mind was 
set on the creation of a united party. 
Demonstrations and mass actions were neither 
necessary nor important. Only unity mattered. 
Nevertheless he agreed. Several meetings were held 
to finalise the Charter. JP himself participated 
in some of the discussions. As stated earlier, my 
suggestion to Include the demand for revoking the 
Emergency met with support and was included in 
the Charter. 

A great urgency was lent to the demand by 
the happenings in Bangladesh. Unable to cope 
with the daunting probelms in a democratic 
manner, the Bangabandhu (Mujib-ur*’Rehman) had 
had recourse to the "easy solution” of pro¬ 
claiming a state of emergency in Bangladesh in 
January 1975. This declaration was within weeks 
followed by changes of a fundamental nature in 
the Constitution of Bangladesh. Overnight the 
Bangabandhu abolished the parliamentary form of 
Government and went in for a "presidential" 
system.''^ Wild rumours circulated in Delhi that 
India Government's advisors had prepared the blue 
prints for MuJib-ur-Rehman' s constitutional coup 
de'tat in Bangladesh and that Indira would soon 
walk in the footsteps of the Bangabandhu. JP was 
shaken by these developments. He felt sad that 
this should happen to Bangladesh in whose 
liberation JP had played an important part. In one 
of the conversations of that time a suggestion came 
up that a meeting be called to discuss the 
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Bangladesh situation. JP sent the opposition 
leaders the following letter: 

At. a meeting of the Opposition party leaders' 
Coordinating Committee in Delhi recently I had 
raised the possibility of Bangladesh being 
repeated in India. All members present felt the 
same. We naturally discussed what steps should 
and could be taken to stave off such a 
calamity. As the meeting had been called to 
consider the people's charter of demands to be 
presented to the Prime Minister on the 6th 
March, there was not enough time for a full 
discussion of the topic I had raised. It was, 
therefore, agreed that a few top party leaders 
should meet on the 15th of February, and if 
necessary on the 16th, in order to consider this 
question as fully as possible. I am, therefore, 
taking the liberty to invite you to the proposed 
meeting, which will be held at 10 a.m. at No. 
2, Purana Quila Road, New Delhi. 

The only subject on the agenda would be what 
I have mentioned above. I hope you would be 
good enough, before coming to the meeting, to 
have given deep thought to this urgent and 
vital matter and also to have taken counsel 
with your colleagues in your party and with 
such other friends as you may consider 
necessary. Considering the importance of this 
question, I hope you will give this meeting top 
priority even if you have to cancel your other 
engagements. 

However before this meeting could materialise, 
Chaudhary Charan Singh, who shared the general 
alaram over the Bangladesh developments, took the 
cue from JP's letter, and called a meeting of 
Opposition leaders on 8 February 1974. This 
meeting, the newsman thought, was a routine 
pre-budget session meeting . of parliamentary 
leaders. It was not so. Non-Parliamentary leaders 
also participated. Charan Singh, Asoka Mehta, 
Vajpayee, Advanl, myself and others were 
present. Bangladesh developments provided the 
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focus. The BLD spokesmen Charan Singh and Piloo 
Mody stressed the urgent need to create a united 
party to prevent the repetition of Bangladesh in 
India. Morarji, who was present at one of the 
sittings, remarked that India was not Bangladesh 
and such things could not happen in India. Within 
months Morarji's complaceny would be shattered. 
But at that point of time neither Morarji nor Asoka 
Mehta was prepared to accept the BLD proposal. 
The Jan Sangh was not in favour of merger, but 
was for frequent consultation and Joint action. 
Despite the clearance given by the Calicut 
Conference of the Socialist Party, a section of the 
Socialists continued to drag its feet. I did not 
wish to have a showdown at that stage. It was 
necessary to carry the whole party. So sometimes 
we sought to force the pace and sometimes we 
marked time. The Hindu reported; "today's meeting 
is regarded as an important development and could 
be a forerunner of similar consultations during the 
coming session". Inevitably the meeting expressed 
concern at the continued onslaught by various 
Congress Governments on people' s democratic 
rights and civil liberties. The meeting warned that 
if this erosion of rights continued the Opposition 
would be forced to take recourse to "all peaceful 
means" to protect the rights. 

After the formation of the National Committee 
for People's Struggle there were some spontaneous 
developments on the electoral front also. "People's 
candidates" came to be set up for an Assembly and 
Lok Sabha by elections in Madhya Pradesh. 
Shared Yadav's victory in the Jabalpur Lok Sabha 
by-election came as a shot-in-the-arm for the 
Opposition. JP himself hailed it as a popular 
victory. He warned that the success should not be 
regarded as a victory of a party or even of 
opposition parties, but as victory of the people. He 
wanted intensification of the people's movement 
throughout the country. 

The March to ParUament, in truth, was not as 
massive an affair as one would have wished. It 
was impressive no doubt, but if the BLD had put 
its heart Into the . mobilisation campaign the 
turnout would have been unprecedented • After all 
in the areas around Delhi, falling in the States of 
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Haryana, UP and Rajasthan,Charan Singh, Uevilal 
and Chandram wielded great Influence, although in 
Delhi itself the Jan Sangh was the dominant Party. 
The March, however, won wide publicity. Ramnath 
Goenka, who knows all the ropes, saw to it that 
the March and its demands received adequate 
publicity. Nothing brought home to me the power of 
Ramnath Goenka within the newspaper world as the 
March on Parliament. Ramnath then had put all 
his resources at the disposal of the JP Movement. 
It was, perhaps, a shrewd business calculation. 
But it cannot be denied that he held JP in 
great esteem and affection, and was prepared to 
take risks for his sake. Of - course, this influence 
of Ramnath operated within certain limits. His 
propaganda was aimed at the English-knowing 
middle class. It could not influence the voting 
behaviour of the masses who were largely outside 
the orbit of the English language newspapers. 

JP himself led the March and personally 
presented the Charter of Demands to the Speaker. 
The Charter put great emphasis on the revocation 
of the Emergency and restoration of democratic 
rights. It asked for electoral reforms and also put 
forward socio-economic demands of the masses. 

Up to this point the attitude of the Congress-0 
was not favourable to Opposition unity. Its leaders 
believed that the Congress-0 alone counted in 
Gujarat. True, the Socialists in Gujarat, after the 
large scale defections in 1971, had been reduced to 
an insignificant force. The Swatantra Party, 
which was the biggest Opposition Party in the 1962 
and 1967 elections, had virtually disintegrated. It 
was now a mere shadow of its former strength. 
Even so all these groups could not be Ignored. A 
percentage point at times counts. Union is 
strength. As to the Jan Sangh it had become a 
factor of some consequence in Gujarat. The 
Congress-O was slow to realise this. There was 
opposition to a united front within the Gujarat 
Congress-O. This was reflected in the then President, 
Asoka Mehta's statement. He declared after 
discussions with State leaders: "The Congress-O 
would not enter into an electoral adjustment with 
any political party in the forthcoming Assembly 
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elections in Gujarat". Babubhai Patel* the 

prospective Chief Minister was* however* cautious. 
He said that "if after the elections no party 
secured an absolute majority"* then the 

Congress-0 might "extend its support" to the 
formation of a united front Government. 

Morarji Desai was even more emphatic about the 
Congress-0 strength. Talking to newsmen Desai 
said that there was an anti-Congress wave in the 
country* and if assembly elections were held in 

Gujarat* the Congress (0) would be able to forma 

government without entering into alliance with any 
other party. 

But as the winter dragged on and there was no 
sign of the Centre announcing dates for the 
Gujarat election* the Opposition became restive and 
the agitation for an early poll mounted. The 
AlCC-0 met at Chalisgaon in January 1975 and* 
while reiterating its policy at the aU India level* 
relented enough to have recourse to the usual 

subterfuge of Indian political parties to "permit 
State units to -have electoral adjustments at local 
level in keeping with the party's ideals.This 

formula was evolved by the PSP in the fifties both 
to salve its conscience and also as a stratagem to 
overcome the opposition of party ranks. It was 
quickly adopted by the Jan Sangh and later on by 
the Congress-0 and the CPI-Ml How Party ideals 
were threatened by an all-India link-up and were 
saved by a State-level alliance or adjustment* it 
was difficult to see. But nevertheless it signified 
a change of some kind in the line of the 
Congress-0. The decks were cleared for Morarji's 
shrewdly planned fast and the subsequent creation 
of a Janata Morcha to fight the elections as a 
joint front. Morarji's well-calculated* low risk fast 
rallied the entire Opposition* except the CPI. A 
meeting of the National Coordination Committee 
supported Morarji Desai. It also condemned attack 
on JP in Calcutta by the Congress rowdies. The 
meeting was attended by Advani, PUoo Mody, 
S.N. Mishra* Asoka* Nanajl Deshmukh, George, 
Samar Guha and myself. Even A.K. Gopalan of the 
CPI-M extended to Desai his personal sympathy as 
well as his Party's supportDesai fully exploited 
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the new opportunities presented by> the protest 
movements in Gujarat and Bihar and Mrs. Gandhi's 
declining popularity. His dhama and» more 
particularly. his second fast, enabled him to 
seize the centre of the stage. Morarji had great 
resources of character and extraordinary inner 
discipline. His properly exercised body and mind 
could withstand the wear and tear of ordeals like 
fasts. To him it was a spiritual experiment. He 
came out of it with his reputation enhanced. He was 
also to exercise surprising broadmindedness in 
the subsequent Gujarat elections, and. above all. 
he would give demonstration of his dignity and 
resolution during the 19 months' incarceration 
which followed thereafter. He provided a pleasing 
contrast to Chaudhary Charan Singh and the RSS 
men. In this matter at least we were kindred 
spirits. In all that he did in 1974-‘75 Morarji 
Desai wanted to show that not JP but he was the 
real leader of the nation i Thus Morarji did not 
hesitate publicly to criticise IP's idea of Party less 
Democracy. people's committees and people's 
candidates. But this was not all. He further 
added: "The trouble with JP is that he wanes to be 
a Messiah."20 
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20. Morarjl Desal's Interview to Onlooker 

fortnightly, as reported by The Hindustan 

Standard, 30 April 1975. The background of 
this utterance was his successful fast and his 
enhanced reputation. For some years, perhaps. 
Nehru desired to groom JP as his successor. 
This was before his mind turned to the Indira 
succession. M. 0. Mathai. who was Nehru's 
Special Assistant writes: Nehru "continued to 
have a soft corner for Jayaprakash Narayan. 
Even though he did not say so. Nehru hoped 
that Jayaprakash Narayan. with his charisma, 
would eventually succeed him as Prime 
Minister." (M.O. Mathai. Reminiscences of the 
Nehru Age, New Delhi. 1978. p.213). Morarjl 

always nursed the ambition to be the Prime 
Minister. He had disciplined his body and 
mind for this purpose. He naturally regarded 
JP as his potential rival and was envious of 
his popularity. He scented a danger In the 
Nehru-JP talks In the early fifties and came 
forward to torpedo them. We. of course, were 
not In favour. Nevertheless the following 
exchange between Vlnoba and Morarjl Is 
revealing: Vinoba: As the negotiations between 
Jayaprakash and Jawaharlalji have broken 
down, the strength of the former's party has 
lessened. Morarji: I must give my view as I 
am somewhat responsible for it. Jawaharlalji 
mentioned this matter, all of a sudden. In the 
Working Committee. It was not appropriate for 
me to say much in the full meeting. But 
Jawaharlalji called some of us after that 
meeting. He told us that those (Jayaprakash 
and others) are prepared to come to us 
subject to some conditions. I requested him to 
do whatever he wanted to do after a full 
consideration. These people might be ready to 
come with us today. But they will leave us 
when there are elections. (Morarjl Desal. The 
Story of My Life, Vol.II, Delhi. 1974. p.354.) 
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The decision to hold an election in Gujarat was 
taken by Mrs. Gandhi to save Morarjlbhai's life. 
Explaining her deep concern, Mrs. Gandhi wrote on 
13 AprU 1975: 

We genuinely felt that elections in Gujarat now 
would divert the attention of the administration 
and the people from their concentration on 
drought relief, as it would necessitate the 
re-deployment of a large number of personnel to 
election work, thus interrupting relief 

operations.However, your life is now in 

danger, and my colleagues and Z would not like 
the valuable life of a distinguished freedom 
fighter to be sacrificed. Hence, after giving 
anxious thought to the matter, we have decided 
to agree to your suggestion of holding the 
Gujarat Assembly elections around the"7th June. 
The actual date will naturally be fixed by the 
Election Commission. Dikshitji tells me that 
when he explained to you the difficulty in 
revoking the emergency in view of recent 
international trends, you appreciated the 
compulsions of the situation.^ 

Desai expressed happiness over the decision, 
and said in a conciliatory tone: 

I am glad that you have agreed to the 
hcldlng of the Gujarat Assembly elections 
around the 7th June, 1975. About revoking the 
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emergency I hope Dikshitji conveyed my views 
to you in details. 1 believe that the emergency 
should not continue indefinitely. Whenever the 
need really arises, it can be imposed 
Immediately. Anyway this is a matter that can 
be discussed further. So long as the 
emergency remains it is necessary to be clear 
about the use of MISA. 1 had told Dikshitji 
that the necessary rules, narrov/ing the scope 
of use to smugglers etc., should be drawn up 
and if any assistance is needed for it, it will 
be available, (emphasis added).^ 

The very fact that twice Morarjibhai had 
staked his life on the issue of dissolution of and 
fresh elections to the Assembly invested the 
negotiations about Opposition unity with deep 
significance. Should the Parties supporting the 
objectives of the Nav Nirman agitation fail to fight 
the elections unitedly, the Opposition would be 
thoroughly discredited and the anti-authoritarian 
movement receive a serious . check. The 
Congress-0, the BLO and the Socialist Party had 
all arisen out of the freedom movement. Respect for 
Gandhi and his principles at least could be 
looked upon as the lowest common denominator in 
these parties. But in Gujarat the last two parties 
were not much of a force. A joint front in Gujarat 
in effect meant |:hat the Congress-O and Jan Sangh 
would be its major constituents. The Gujarat 
Congress-O had its emotional Investment in the 
Gandhi era. Its leaders, or men close to them, 
were running many of the Institutions established 
by Mahatma Gandhi. There was the Majur Mahajan. 
There was the Gujarat Vldyapeeth. The Jan Sangh 
people, who revered V.D. Savarkar, and had been 
brought up on the hatred of Gandhi, were 
unthinkable as electoral allies. Hitendra Desal, 
former Chief Minister, was aghast at the prospect. 
He could not swallow the idea. But an alliance 
with the Jan Sangh had become a must for the 
Congress-O no matter how unpalatable. 

At the all-India level Charan Singh was 
pressing for total unification on the basis of 
Gandhism. To C.B. Gupta and Morarji Desai his 
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Gandhian professions appeared hypocritical. They 
found his personal ambition intolerable. But can it 
be argued that C.B. Gupta and Morarji Desai for 
their part were devoid of ambition? Did not Desai 
covet the top job? True, he would not make 
blatantly unprincipled compromises for achieving 
personal power. But sometimes it was difficult to 
separate the two things. In Gujarat a united front 
with the Jan Sangh was an imperative for political 
reasons, though it did not harmonise with his 
Gandhian past. And this Alliance and the 
subsequent victory without queslton helped Morarji 
Desai to establish his supremacy. 

It was not only the Congress-0 which was on 
the horns of a dilemma. The Socialist Party also 
was at the forking of the roads. Within it were 
people belonging to two different backgrounds, 
although their origins were common. To understand 
the difficulties we nave to recapitulate the recent 
past. 

The Lok Sabha election of 1971 was a disaster 
for both wings of the Socialist Movement. From the 
time of the Congress split in 1969 both were 
launched on divergent courses. The PSP opened "a 
meanlgful dialogue" with the Indira Congress. But 
nothing concrete came out of it, not even an 
electoral arrangement. It only sapped the 
leaders' will to preserve the Party's independent 
existence. The SSP, firmly opposed to Mrs. Gandhi, 
was also not able to provide an independent 
anchor to its forces. S.M. Joshi felt the impact of 
Indira's dramatic gestures and actions. He was of 
the opinion that our approach to her should be 
positive. To an extent Joshi was influenced by 
S.A. Dange and R.K. Khadilkar. Others in the 
SSP's leadership were sucked into the so-called 

Grand Alliance. This was not a sudden 

development. The SSP's antipathy to Mrs. Gandhi's 

politics was deep and her cosmetic socialist 
programme of bank nationalisation and abolition of 
princely privileges was not enough to wear down 
this antipathy. The SSP had joined hands with the 
Congress-0, Jan Sangh and BKD in forming 

minUtries in UP and Bihar. The force of 
circumstances led the Party to form an 
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antl-Indira Alliance. Logically Charan Singh also 
should have Joined the Alliance. But the BKD 
President was an ambitious politician. He did not 
wish to be hamstrung by any pre-election Alliance. 
He acted with a view to preserving his free 
choice. However his calculations proved to be 
widely off the mark. The ruling Party was 
returned with a two-third majority. The Opposition 
was decimated. The Congress-0 and the BKD fared 
badly. The two socialist parties were virtually 
reduced to unimportance. The PSP votes fell from 
4456000 in 1967 to a bare 1526000 in 1971 and that 
of the SSP decUned from 7170000 in 1967 to 3554000 
in 1971! In terms of percetage the vote now was 
1.04 and 2.42 respectively. The PSP got only two 
seats in the Lok Sabha and the SSP three! M. 
Pattabhiraman of The Hindu, who was no enemy of 
ours» lamented: 

Where is the SSP which had such giants of 
leaders as Dr. Rammanohar Lohla» Madhu 
Limaye and George Fernandes? What has 
happened to the PSP which was at one time 
led by Nath Pai, Surendra Nath Dewivedi, 
H.V. Kamath and others? The Swatantra party 
which has India's best brain as its leader has 
faded into insignificance. What is M.R. Masani 
or Dandekar doing now to propogate the cause 
of the Swatantra party? And one knows only too 


well what has gone 
Communist parties.3 

wrong 

with 

the 

two 

The 

electoral defeat 

brought 

in 
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disillusionment with the policies pursued by both 
the Socialist parties. The reaction was emotional, 
not based on deep thought. Some PSP men held the 
policy of cooperation with the Congress responsible 
for the debacle. The SSP ranks found fault with 
the policy of seeking united front with 
"conservative and reactionary parties." There was 
pressure for unity in both parties. But the desire 
for unity was by no means universal. Several 
units of PSP (Gujarat* Karnataka, Kerala, Tamilnadu 
and Orissa) joined the Indira Congress en mo^e, 
and, although, there was no immediate exodus 
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from the SSP, Jagdish Joshi and Prabhu Narayan 
Singh also ultimately joined the Congress. Raj 
Narain and Karpoori Thakur too led their 
factions away from the united socialist party 
eventually to join forces with Charan Singh. 

The Socialist Party, with its strength greatly 
depleted, was unable to evolve a viable political 
line. It was now so small that it could not hope 
to hold its own in electoral terms. In the Assembly 
elections of 1972 no alliances were formed, but we 
did not do well anywhere. 

If the go-it-alone policy failed in Bihar 
before the departure of Raj Narain and Karpoori 
Thakur, where else could it succeed? The Socialist 
Party was able to pursue its independent political 
line between 1948-52 largely because it was a 
cohesive and growing party. Its leaders were 
popular. The hope was green. The pressure for 
united front with the Communists could be resisted, 
without much effort. If the Communists had pursued 
nationalist and peaceful ways, then an alliance 
with them would have become Irresistible. It would 
have been beneficial and would have endured also. 
But it was not so. Memories of 1942 had not yet 
faded. The reactionary and communal parties were 
not much in evidence then. They were utterly 
discredited in the wake of Gandhiji' s 
assassination. The Socialist Party could therefore 
proceed on its own strength. The Communists had 
abandoned the mainstream politics and plunged 
into B.T. Ranadive's insurrectionist programme. The 
coast for the Socialists seemed clear. 

It was the faith in the capacity to build a 
socialist alternative and displace the Congress that 
had inspired the Socialist leaders in 1948. That 
hope gradually evaporated after 1952. As we have 
seen, out of this loss of confidence arose the 
theories variously called "compulsions of a 
backward economy" or "consensus politics," 
"cooperation with the Congress", "partyless 

democracy," "sarvodaya" and so on. 

The weakening of the Socialist Movement made 
It subject to counter pressures of the Congress as 
well as Opposition politics. It could neither 

elector ally stand alone nor organise effective mass 
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action. The classic dilemma of balancing the 
claims of effective actlon»parllamentary and 
extra-parliamentary --and the demand that Party 
preserve Its distinctive features continued to 
confront the Socialists through the fifties, sixties 
and seventies. Repeated divisions and desertions 
to the Congress had further reduced its strength. 
Even conflict bjstween the imperatives of the 
politics of the short term and the needs of the 
politics of the long haul became now meaningless. If 
united endeavour was a must, what was then the 
rationale of the isolated existence of the Socialist 
Party? After the electoral defeat in UP and the 
outbreak of the JP Movement, the search for a 
viable alternative, which had received the 
imprimatur of the Socialist Party's General 
Council meeting at Bangalore, acquired additional 
urgency. But there was no consensus amongst us 
Socialists on the course to be pursued. It was in 
this situation of great difficulty which led the 
Socialist Party to take the decision to open a 
wide-ranging discussion with the Communist Party 
(Marxist). It was thought that dialogue and joint 
work would help make a more creative and 
enduring contribution to the politics of social 
change. 

Cooperation with the CPI-M was for George 
Fernandes and me not a substitute for the creation of 
a viable alternative, but a step to larger unity 
with a definite radical slant. We had a 
two-pronged approach to the question of Opposition 
unity: Attempt to bring the Socialist Party and 
CPI-M and its allies closer and also simultaneously 
establish a bridge to the non-Communist parties. 
The essence of the strategy was to create a 
broadbased anti-authoritarian, non-CPI Opposition 
front. How far did we succeed in the first 
objective? 

The talks between the representatives of the 
Socialist Party and the CPI-M took place on 
September 18-19-20, 1973. The conclusions were 

ratified by the National Committee at its meeting 
held on 22, 23 and 24 September. The discussions 
represented a positive trend. The CPI-M drew 
closer to the Socialist positions on a number of 
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issues. The fruitful interchange was overtaken by 
the JP Movement. The fact that the CPI-M was 
strong in areas where the socialists did not count 
and the Marxists were weak in areas where 
the Socialist Party had some mass base was an 
inhibiting factor. If the geographical spread had 
been supplementary (and not only complimentary), 
the position would have been different. It therefore 
seemed to us that for decades to come there was 
absolutely no possibility of the ruling Party being 
defeated on a national scale by a combination of 
Left Parties. The splintering of the Left had 
ruined that possibility in the fifties and sixties. 
What we must do now was to forge an all-in unity, 
of course, minus the pro-Congress CPI. 

It is not as if all sections of the Party were 
enthusiastic about Joint work with the CPI-M. Some 
criticised the initiative. N.G. Goray extended 
cautious support by using a cliche to describe 
the exchange of views as "a step in the right 
direction. 

The surface or superficial revival of Party 
activities influenced a lot of Party activists. They 
were prone to exaggerate the area of Party’s 
influence and grossly overestimate its strength. 
The Maharashtra Party Secretary thus reported to 
the State Conference that except the CPI-M and 
Socialist Party nobody realised the importance of 
social transformation. He thought the Party's image 
was much better. There was much self-intoxicating 
talk, and a headline in the Party Weekly Janata 
even suggested that there was a socialist 
"upsurge”. This was one of those fond illusions 
which a few well organised conferences and a few 
well-attended meetings always tended to create 
within the Socialist Movement. 

Surendra Mohan. General Secretary, reported to 
the same Conference on the Party's talks with the 
RSP and Forward Bloc. "The idea of forging a 
radical alternative at the national level is 
catching the imagination of the people." he said. 
How these small parties added up to an 
alterna^ve it was difficult to understand.^ 
Surendra Mohan, writing in context of the coming 
UP - Orissa - Manipur - Pondicherry mini-Ganeral 
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Election made the claim that "for the first time in 
decades» the Congress is going to be challenged 
from a radical left, thanks to the Socialist Party's 
graduation from its past anti-communism or 
negative anti-Congresslsm to a positive radical 

position. "6 

Under the heading "Left Alternative: Prospects 
Brighten" was published a report of the agreements 
with the SUCI, Forward Bloc and RSP to which a 
reference has already been made. 7 l was 
constantly on tour during that period and at Party 
Workers' meetings, especially in the Hindi-speaking 
States, 1 found considerable reservations, 
amounting to almost disbelief, about these wild 
claims. I wholly shared their disbelief. 

But Surendra Mohan continued his essay in 
irrelevance. On January 6, 1974 he called a 

meeting of the Leftist Parties in Uttar Pradesh and 
discussed with them the question of electoral alliance 
in the elections to be held in UP. The "alliance" 
had not the slightest effect on the outcome of the 
elections. His sole object was to oppose 
everything that George Fernandes and 1 proposed. 
Nevertheless the march of events pushed towards 
broader unity. 

For the 5SP elements it was not difficult to 
return to the policy of anti-Congresslsm. In fact 
they had never abandoned it. For the sake of unity 
with the PSP, they had loyally worked the policy 
of not forming alliance‘% in .the 1972 Assembly 
elections. The failure deprived the policy of all 
rationale. At this stage instead of going in for an 
all-in unity some comrades began to advocate a 
Left Alternative. It was a chimera they wished to 
pursue. The Jan Sangh people wanted a 
democratic alternative. It was old hat. The CPI-M 
could not be ignored. The Party was an 
anti-authoritarian force. 

A section of the Socialist Party looked askance 
at any initiative which Involved centrist as well 
as rightist parties. It either sulked or Indulged in 
sniping from the sidelines. In statements issued 
during the period Surendra Mohan had stated that 
only "genuinely radical parties" could join the 
quest for a viable alternative.^ Parties like the 
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Jan Sangh and Swatantra Party could hardly be 
expected to Join in the creation of a radical 
alternative pledged to structural transformation, he 
said. He mentioned various left parties as possible 
constituents. He made no reference to the 
Congress-0 or the BKD. The UP elections of 1974 
had tested his Left Alternative and proved its 
futility. 

In view of the aforesaid considerations, it 
would not be far wrong to say that the UP 
elections and the Nav Nirman agitation in 
Gujarat, which reached the climax at the same 
time, and the subsequent Bihar tornado had a 
profound effect on the course of opposition 
politics in the following years. Charan Singh 
already had set his heart on the twin objectives of 
a) creating a single united party of the opposition 
and b) seizing the leadership. All his subsequent 
efforts were directed towards the realisation of 
these alms. The performance of the Chaudhary in 
Uttar Pradesh impressed Blju Patnaik and Piloo 
Mody. Biju was himself engaged in building up an 
alternative in Orissa. The Chaudhary had forged 
an electoral alliance with a common symbol. BiJu 
had gone a step further. He had forged a federal 
type Party with a common symbol—the Pragati 
Party. He was now ready to plunge in national 
politics. That only a year ago he had failed to 
win over JP did not deter him from renewing his 
efforts. The mediatory role on the eve of the UP 
elections gave outlet to his tireless energy and 
capacity for friendship. The fiasco of the 
mediation did not daunt him. In a way he was the 
author of the dinner diplomacy which now came in 
vogue. His house at Aurangzeb Road at Delhi gave 
him a vantage point from which to conduct his 
operations. 

Another doughty champion of unity was Piloo 
Mody. He came forward to supplement Blju's 
efforts. However, Piloo did not really like the 
Pragati Party type solution. He wanted a new 
party. Piloo was a warm hearted person with a 
fine scuisie of humour. He made friends all around. 
He had come to the conclusion that the Swatantra 
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Party had no future. He said Indian politics and 
parties were like scattered garbage heaps. He did 
not think much of the existing parties. Piloo did 
not care for the Swatantra Party's identity. He 
was trying to persuade others also to give up 
their identities. It would make a neat pile of the 
scattered garbage heaps and produce fertilizer! I 
used to remark in a lighter vein. "I hope you will 
not choke on the gas which your garbage pile 
might produce"! 

It is curious that policies and programmes 
about which oppositon leaders were fond of 
holding forth played but a minor role in the 
discussions on opposition unity. The fact is that 
the opposition was so demoralised by repeated 
defeats and abuse of its power by the 
Congress-dominated Centre that they came to the 
conclusion that only pooling of opposition votes 
would enable them to displace the Congress. The 
talk about a distinctive programme was just a 
manoeuvre, a bargaining counter. Chaudhary Charan 
Singh was the loudest in advertising his distinctive 
wares. He talked of an ideology and programme 
"quite distinct from that of the Congress". But the 
question arises if his programme was so distinctive 
and he was so deeply committed to it. why did he 
wait till the year 1967 to separate himself from the 
Congress? And why did he dn It only when the 
Congress denied him the Chief Ministership and the 
oppositon offered him the coveted crown? And if 
the Congress pi^ogramme and his programme were so 
incompatible why did he agree to make a 
coalition with the Congress in 1970? The fact is 
that like many others the Chaudhary was a 
fractured personality, a divided soul. 

Chaudhary Charan Singh's advocacy of "one 
party" compelled people to examine the links 
between the Jan Sangh. a political party, and the 
RSS. a supra-political organisation. Other parties 
had their front organizatlqns. But in the case of 
the Nagpur*orlented organizations, they were not 
fronts of the Jan Sangh. but of the RSS. The 
political party had no real autonomy. Charan 
Singh' s approach to the Jangh Sangh->RSS was full 
of ambiguity. He had grave reservations about 
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the RSSf I think, largely because of the upper 
caste dominance over it. But he was also attracted 
by its policy of Hindu solidarity. Since he was 
keen to get the Jan Sangh to merge with the BKD, 
he held talks with Balasaheb Deoras, the RSS 
Chief, and sought his help. But the latter refused 
to respond the way Charan Singh had hoped he 
would respond. In a prepared statement Balasaheb 
Deoras, the RSS Chief, said that he personally 
supported the move for opposition unity and saw 
the need to have two or three parties only. He 
admitted that he had met Charan Singh, but this 
was at the Chaudhary's initiative. He said that he 
had told Charan Singh that he should meet the Jan 
Sangh leaders and persuade them. Deoras added 
that the JS leaders '*took their own decisions 
according to their wisdom."^ This of course was 
not true then and is not true now. 

It may be recalled that when the Chaudhary 
had drawn a blank from the Congress-O and the 
Jan Sangh in 1973-74, he resolved to settle for the 
second best for the time being. 

The new Party (BLD), launched by the 
Chaudhary with great fanfare, could not grow 
into a cohesive party. It had no membership, no 
trained cadres, no elected committees, no proper 
structure. Apart from the Chaudhary's disbelief in 
these democratic processes, the BLD was 
overwhelmed by the Bihar Movement which followed 
in the wake of the Gujarat agitation. 

The BLD President did not believe in direct 
action, even of a peaceful nature. To him civil 
disobedience had no place in a democracy. The 
BKD Manifesto had taken "a firm line" against 
agitational politics in 1969. In the new BLD 
policy document he had made a reluctant 
concession to the SSP by conceding the relevance of 
satyagraha in certain situations .'i'* 

Raj Narain v/as happy, but Charan Singh's 
negative attitude to JP perturbed him. He had 
reservations about the Chaudhary. But the 
compulsions of electoral politics could not be 
ignored. So he made an alliance with the BKD and 
now joined the new Party. However, Raj Narain 
was not prepared to merge his Samajvadi Yuvajan 
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Sabha in the BLD Youth Wing. He wanted to keep 
it separate, as a possible nucleus for a new party 
should he be unable to get on with Charan Singh. 
The other issue on which Raj Narain disagreed 
with Charan Singh was the attitude to the 
developing agitation in Bihar. Raj Narain 

insisted on not only associating with but on 

actively participating in the JP Movement. The 
pressure in favour of supporting the JP Movement 
and Opposition unity began to increase in all 
parties as the Bihar movement gathered momentum 
throughout the long summer of 1974. 

The unfolding events did not any way favour 
those within our Party who opposed an inclusive 

anti-authoritarian front and advocated a Left 
consolidation—not excluding the CPI—a$ the v/ay 
out of the economic and political crisis, in which 
the country had been plunged. 

What was this concept of a Left Alternative 
whidh some Party members were passionately 
supporting? Who would be its constituents? And 

would it be a viable alternative? Assuming that it 
was to be designed to displace the Congress, it 
was clear that the CPI with its pro-Indira Gandhi 
line would not qualify as a constituent. But even 
assuming that the inclusion of the CPI was not to 
be ruled out, the combination would still not be 
viable. Without the CPI it would be even less 
viable, in fact it would be utterly irrelevant 
taking the country as a whole. Cooperation with 
other non-Left parties, however unpalatable to a 
section of the party , was inevitable. Even in 
mass struggles the inevitability of joint work had 
become patent in the actual course of events. To 
talk of a Left alternative was unrealistic. The 
only viable proposition was to have cooperation 
with all non-Congress parties and persuade the 
non-CPI Leftists to come in so that the movement 
and the combination resulting therefrom would 
acquire a certain radical or leftist orientation. 
This was the only practical course of action. Yet 
some elements within the Socialist Party would not 
recognise these stark facts. Neither would they 
follow a purist line of going it alone nor would 
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they let us wholeheartedly pursue the policy of 
creating a viable alternative. At every step they 
would obstruct, delay and divert attention from the 
urgent task. But events so shaped themselves that 
they were increasingly Isolated. 

There were rapid developments in the Socialist 
Party throughout the latter half of J974. The 
attempt of a faction within the party to define the 
viable alternative as a Left Alternative and bring 
in the CPI was foiled in the summer of 1974 
Itself. A meeting of Left parties, inclusive of the 
CPI had been held in Delhi on April 4 and 5. But 
the discussion could not be confined to the rise in 
prices and industrial action only. The political 
question inevitably arose. A movement had just 
broken out in Bihar. The CPI had to define its 
political line. But its leadership was not prepared 
to change its policy. Joint action with the CPI, 
therefore, would not be productive of much good, I 
felt. The inevitable clash came over my appeal to 
the Bihar opposition parties to support the JP 
movement. Rajeshwar Rao took exception to it. I 
therefore reacted strongly to this criticism. 

I said that Rajeshwar Rao had not only sought 
to impose his "discredited political line" on the 
entire popular movement but had also sought to 
create a rift within the leadership of the Socialist 
Party. "Let me warn him that united action on 
people's issues cannot be promoted by these 
tactics". I said that my party believed that the 
ruling party constituted an obstacle in the path of 
social change and unless it was defeated and 
overthrown through agitation, mass struggles, 
change of public opinion and elections, rapid 
advance towards socialism was not possible. It 
said the Socialists would not deviate from this 
position because of the cries raised by 
pro'Congress people about the dangers from right 
reaction and left extremists. 12 

The controversy became heated. The CPI 
denounced the JP movement as a fascist movement. 
To this 1 replied by asking the CPI, to terminate 
its coaUtion with the Congress in Kerala and 
poUtical alliances in Orissa, West Bengal and 
other States as a protest against the Centre's 
"anti-working class and reactionary course."^’ 
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A political meeting of the Left parties, 
including the CPI, mooted by Surendra Mohan, 
had to be postponed under these circumstances. In 
fact it was abandoned. The CPI-M soon fell in 
line and refused to cooperate with the CPI. In a 
rejoinder I said that there was no point in going 
into a hasty political meeting unless there was 
"some understanding among the participants on 
basic Issues." 

I characterized as "unfortunate", the CPI's 
denunciation of the popular movement headed by 
Jayaprakash Narayan in Bihar as "a rightist 
reactionary movement." My request to the CPI to 
terminate its coalition with the Congress in Kerala 
and alliance with the ruling party in West Bengal, 
Orissa and other States had, not surprisingly, 
evoked "violent reactions" from the CPI leader, 
Rajeshwar Rao. The CPI wanted to fight hoarders 
and blackmarketeers, but considered the 
Government which protected and encouraged them to 
be progressive. "How can there be a fight against 
rising prices unless it is primarily directed 
against the Governemnt?" I asked. I also pointed 
out that "progressive Congressmen", including 
Union Ministers K.D. Malavlya, Raghunath Reddy, 
K.R. Ganesh and Congress leaders Chandra jit 
Yadav and Priya Ranjan Oas Munshi, were on the 
side of "railway strike breakers". Unless there 
were indications of "rethinking" on the part of 
the CPI, any get-together would only result in 
"bickerings, controversies and fiasco", I warned. 
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The Socialist Party's annual National Conference 
was going to be a fateful one from its own point 
of view. The effectiveness of the Party, whose 
strength had already been considerably depleted, 
was reduced by the clash of two political lines, 
two opposed points of view. Some former PSP 
functionaries, with the hangover of the "meaningful 
dialogue" with Indira Gandhi's Congress in 1970, 
and some dogmatists were unable to understand the 
gravity of the drift towards authoritarianism. They 
neither saw the dangers of the draconion detention 
law nor of the amendment of the Election law nor 
yet of the subversion of the Judiciary. All their 
constitutional thinking they had derived from Nath 
Pal who was a votary of^ the doctrine of 
parliamentary supremacy. They did not understand 
the significance of the attack on the Judiciary. 
They did not appreciate the danger which the 
continuation of the emergency posed to the 
democratic structure. Nor were they much enthused 
over the exposure of the abuse of power 
represented by Maruti. They were still talking 
about a Left Alternative which was not relevant in 
the context of the immediate threat to democracy. 
The fear of the revival of the Grand Alliance 
haunted them. But George and I were clear in our 
mind about the immediate problem. It was to forge 
as wide a front against authoritarianism as 
possible. Farther the workers were from the 
Central Government's seat, the less they were 
appreciative of the imminence of constitutional 
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subversion. Especially obtuse were some State 
leaders in Maharashtra, and the secterians were 
relying greatly on these people. They Indulged in 
constant pinpricks, and letter writing. I largely 
Ignored these irritants. I was constantly on the 
move. I was going round addressing meetings. The 
public response was tremendous. Party opinion in 
the Hindi speaking States was very much in tune 
with the general public. It was not as if all the 
PSP men were opposed to the anti-authoritarian 
mobilisation in elections, legislatures and mass 
action. Samar Guha and H.V. Kamath were 
absolutely in favour of the new alignment. So at 
least appeared N.G. Goray. S.M. Joshl fully 
backed IP's political line. 

In December 1974 I visited Patna and had 
prolonged discussions with JP and the State 
leaders of major Opposition parties. Before 
leaving Patna I made the following suggestions to 
the Opposition:- 

1. The Opposition parties should surrender 

their identity for the time being, at least 
in Bihar, to fight the next election; 

2. This experiment could be extended to 
other States also; 

3. A one lakh volunteers' force be raised 
under IP's laadershlp; 

4. The JP movement be given a further dose 

of radicalisation and reorientation; 

5. IP's compaign for discarding sacred 

threat as a symbol of caste inequality be 
supported as it was fully in tune with 
JP's call for a total revolution.'* 

I need not add that .JP was in agreement with 
everything that I told the Patna newsmen. In fabt 
JP asked me to write a series of articles for 
Everyman's deiS.ning the significance of the 
problems and aspirations of different social 
classes. i wrote twjo . articles on the scheduled 
caste and scheduledrtribes and women before we 
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were nabbed. 

From Patna I proceeded to Calicut. The 
National Committee discussed the political 
situation and asked me to prepare the draft 
political resolution. From the time of the merger in 
August 1972 more than three years had elapsed. 
The situation had undergone a radical change. The 
merger agreement was based on aversion to 
cooperation with Indira Congress and the 
momentary antipathy to the Grand Alliance 
Strategy. But in the nature of things the 
opposition could not be equated with the 
authoritarian Congress. Even in Parliament a 
coordinated effort was necessary. We had committed 
ourselves to the creation of a viable radical 
alternative. This presupposed cooperation with 
other parties. The constituents were not defined. 
Surendra Mohan restricted them to Left parties. To 
me the CPI had excluded itself from collaboration 
by its pro'Indlra line. As to other parties, the 
Gujarat and JP movements had largely pre-empted 
the question for Surendra Mohan. Pannalal Surana 
and others. Ramanand Tlwarl and Mrinal Gore were 
good mass leaders. They were also militant in 
spirit. But their understanding and their political 
horizon were somewhat confined by the local 
conditions. They failed to see the danger of a 
slide into dictatorship. The unfolding of the JP 
movement had considerably watered down their 
opposition. My draft resolution was discussed by 
the Executive. It contained no purple passages or 
rhetoric at the end. In fact I had no taste for 
these things, and so I had left the last evocative 
para undrafted. N.G. Goray made a useful 
suggestion. and so after the addition of a 
peroration drafted by Goray. drawing on the "we 
shall overcome” rhetoric employed by Martin Luther 
King, the resolution was okayed. To me the 
peroration was not important: what was important 
was the analysis, which would help crystallise 
understanding, and the conclusions. 

I moved the resolution before the delegates' 
Session. As is usual with the Socialist Conferences 
there were fireworks. Militant speeches were 
made. Leaders were attacked. Dissatisfaction was 
fully vented. The newspapermen in Kerala were 
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misled. They spoke of rough weather. They 
mentioned the large number of amendments and 
predicted that the resolution would be thrown out. 

Delegate after delegate said that clause 16 of 
draft political resolution moved by Mr. Madhu 
Limaye and which indirectly supported Mr. 
Narayan's call for common candidates with 
common symbol, would destroy the very identity 
of the party. They said that the party should 
not enter into any alliance by sacrificing its 
identity and radical character. Notice for as 
many as 66 amendments were given by the 
delegates. Only 22 of the movers of 
amendments had completed their speeches when 
the session was adjourned in the evening. 
Several members, including Mr. H. V. Kamath, 
criticised the party for not making any specific 
suggestion for electoral reforms. Mr. Kamath 
said that the present electoral system was 
. defective and changes should be made in the 
laws to make it free and fair. He said that the 
Opposition parties should sit together and chalk 
out programmes to free the elections from money 
power. 

Delegates also mentioned the party's plan for a 
viable radical alternative to the Congress, 
though none of them defined it. Mr. Madhu 
Limaye, who piloted the resolution, said that 
the viable radical alternative envisaged by the 
party would emerge only out of the struggles 
going on in Bihar and other parts of the 
country. Mr. Limaye said political alliances 
alone would not bring about radical changes in 
the country unless there was popular backing 
to such alliances. Though the Opposition 
Parties could dislodge the Congress from office 
in a large number of States after the 1967 
general elections, the coalition Governments, 
which came into office then, could not do 
anything to bring about social or economic 
changes because of the absence of a "popular 
upsurge" in favour of the coalitions. Mr. 
Madhu Limaye assured his party's 
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"fuU-fledged-support" to the Jayaprakash 
Narayan movement in Bihar. He also called 
upon the CPI (M) to join this broad-based 
people's movement and strengthen it as the 
movement was aimed at rooting out corruption, 
solving the unemployment problem and 
distributing land to the landless.^ 

After the conclusion of my speech replying to 
the "wide-ranging debate' there was little doubt 
about the result of the voting. It was carried by 
an overwhelming majority. The die was cast. 

The Times of India said, editorially, that the 
outcome was a foregone conclusion on account of 
three main reasons. 

Its leadership is emotionally and otherwise far 
closer to the position of Mr. Jayaprakash 

Narayan than that of any other. Some of its 
principal figures like Mr. Madhu Limaye and 
Mr. George Fernandes have, it is true, been 
critical of him in the past. But that was 
because at that stage in his career he was not 
enthusiastic about mass struggles. The 
Socialist Party is a reckonable factor only in 
Bihar where the local unit has been identified 
with the movement led by Mr. Narayan from its 
very start. It thinks that in view of the 

wide-spread discontent in the country, it has 
nothing to lose and something to gain from the 
politics of antl-Congressism. Indeed judging by 
Mr. Limaye's address to the conference, the 
Socialist Party leadership is not being guided 

solely or even primarily by a calculation of 

possible gain or loss. It has come to share Mr. 
Narayan's basic formulation. As Mr. Limaye 
has put it, the credibility of political parties 
has been eroded, familiar doctrinal lines have 
become meaningless. Bihar-type movements will 
not run along party lines and these must have 
priority over election programmes for all those 
interested in fundamental social and economic 
changes in the country.^ 
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The editorial perceptively pointed out that 
implicit in the Calicut formulation was the 
probability of the anti-Congress movement throwing 
up a new organization and leadership able to take 
in the event of Congress defeat. Are the Socialist 
Party and also the Jan Sangh willing to accept 
"the logic of their own actions and the dynamics 
of the movement, ” it asked. Then the editorial 
pointed out that JP was seeking not only to 
carry the movement to a successful conclusion but 
"bring into existence a political force though he 
has not yet formally set up a high command to 
assist him". The Times of India editorial 
prophesied that JP's "success will Involve the 
disappearance of parties supporing him into 
something of which only the barest outlines are yet 
visible."^ 

All this, perhaps, was disturbing to Surendra 
Mohan and Madhu Dandavate. They were out of 
sympathy with the Calicut line. They could not be 
expected to Implement it enthusiastically. Nor 
could they develop fresh initiatives in that 
direction. They could have resigned their offices. 
But that was not how we functioned in our 
movement. 1 myself would have been the first to 
reject this course, as in fact I did six months 
later in June 1975 when both George and 
Surendra Mohan submitted their resignations for 
opposite reasons. 

But it was not all smooth sailing after the 
Calicut Conference. We could not work as a team. 
George and myself pulling in one direction and 
Surendra Mohan vainly trying to apply brakes to 
the inevitable process. The experience was 
frustrating for us all. The participation of 
Surendra Mohan and Dandavajte in the Opposition 
meetings was perfunctory. The difficulty was not 
about communication. The difficulty was about 
being in tune with the developing situation, of 
psychological adjustment. I had therefore to do a 
lot of tightrope walking even after the Calicut 
mandate. 

At the first meeting of the National Committee 
after Calicut various proposals for unity were 
discussed. One section continued to oppose not only 
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the BLD*s proposal "for the merger of all 
opposition parties*' but also Jan Sangh's idea of 
"one single opposition bloc" in Parliament. The 
only "positive decision" that could be reached was 
a Committee for formulating a socio-economic 
programme to be presented to JP's National 

Committee for People's Struggle. 1 persuaded 

Oandavate to be a member of this Party 

sub-Commlttee. ^ 

Soon after at a meeting of the National 

Coordination Committee the question of a 
socio-economic programme was raised by us in 
terms of our own resolution. A Committee was set 
up, and by common consent JP's suggestion to 
appoint me as Convenor of the Socio-Economic 
Programme Committee was adopted. 

In March 1975 the Jan Sangh held its plenary 
session in Delhi. JP* had been invited to address 
it. The discussion on Vajpayee's political 
resolution was interrupted to give JP a hearing. 
The discussion was thereafter resumed. The Calicut 
scenes were repeated at the Jan Sangh Conference 
also. The press reports spoke of a "blistering 
attack on the national leadership over its support 
to the JP movement". It also said that Vajpayee 
had "to cope with a spate of amendments." 
Vajpayee steered a middle course. He "dampened 
the enthusiasm' of the merger protagonists" as 
well as "allayed the fears" of those who charged 
that the Jan Sangh leaders seemed to be in "an 
indecent haste to shed nationalism in favour of 
socialism." Both Vajpayee and Advanl said that the 
Party did not believe in hasty marriages. But 
Vajpayee did not rule out merger at some future 
date. He desired that the concept should emerge 
"naturally" .from the people's movement. He 
favoured, the report said, a federation of 
parties.^ 

Later on Vajpayee reportedly spoke about my 
heading "a merger panel". There was also a report 
with Hyderabad dateline of my news Conference 
which was captioned "Limaye heads Merger Panel". 
That caused "confusion" within the Socialist 
Party's Maharashtra branch. A letter signed by 
two office bearers was received by the Central 
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Office. It was forwarded to me. But neither 
Vajpayee nor I were responsible for the headlines. 
The headlines were the work of sub-editors. Both 
of us had only spoken of the Socio-Economic 

Programme Panel. The text of the PTl message 
was quite clear. It nowhere talked of merger 
panel. It spoke of the strategy of. opposition 
consolidation by stages. This was what the 

Calicut Conference had in fact contemplated.^ 

Meahwhile. we held meetings of the Programme 
Committee from March to May. We generally met at 
Biju Patnaik's Aurangzeb Road residence in Delhi. 
Sometimes we were also invited by Mohinder Kaur 
at her Chhatarpur farm house. We made good 

progress. Among those who actively participated 
were Asoka Mehta» Shyamnandan Mishra, Biju 
Patnalk. Piloo Mody, Vajpayee and Advani. 
Advani was constructive. I formed a good opinion 
of him. He was studious and his opinions were 

balanced. Piloo made a useful contribution. His 
ready wit and humour relieved our boredom. 1 
reported our progress to JP from time to time. 
Oandavate kept aloof although 1 invited him to 
join us. Once I literally dragged him to the 
meeting. 1 convinced him that it was not exactly 
sinful to take part in these deliberations. The 
discussion evoked some interest in him at last! 
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JP Movement and the 
Communist Parties 


Here it would be appropriate to examine the 
attitude of the two Communist Parties to the JP 

movement on the one hand and Mrs. Gandhi’s 
policies on the other. As has been observed in an 
earlier Chapter despite the hairsplitting about 
the class character of the state and the nature of 
the revolution in the Communist Movement, after 
the Great Split, initially at least, the positions of 
the CPI and CPl^'M in respect of Indira Gandhi 

were identical. It was only after the fall of the 
West Bengal Government in 1970 that the CPI-M 

became anti-Indira Gandhi. Both the parties 
continued to denounce—throughout 1969-70—the 
Swatantra Party and the Jan Sangh as communal 
and reactionary. Both wanted a Left Democratic 
Front to be built up. The difference now centred 
around the constituents of this Left Democratic 

Front. The CPI held that the "progressive wing" of 
the Congress qualified for inclusion in this Front. 
The CPI-M denied this. By the time of the Lok 

Sabha elections of 1971 the CPI had virtually 
formed a political alliance with the Indira 

Congress. 

The CPI was much pleased with the "greater 
positive response" of the Ruling Congress to the 

"democratic urges and demands of the people." 
This provided the justification for the continuing 
cooperation with the Congress. The CPI therefore 
hoped that the Indian state ruled by the Indira 

Congress could be gradually changed into a 
"National Democracy" —the CPI name for the new 
regime. This t.iey called the non-capitalist path.^ 
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The CPI-M, however, opposed this concept and put 
forward the alternative concept of "a People's 
Democracy." Bhuphesh Gupta, the pro-Indira 
Communist Party's spokesman in the Rajya Sabha, 
denied that "the country's political life was 
drifting in the direction of dictatorship or 
semi-fascism."^ The CPI nurtured the fond hope 
that it would be taken into partnership by Mrs. 
Gandhi at the Centre, as the Congress had done in 
Kerala. However this hope was not realised.because 
of the massive majority Indira Gandhi had 
planned for and secured in 1971. 

The subsequent * developments proved both the 
Communist Parties wrong. The CPI's 
characterisation of Mrs. Gandhi^'s Party was as 
wrong as the CPI-M rosy assessment about the 

possibility of building a Left Democratic Front- at 
the all-India level. 

The CPI-M kept aloof from the Opposition 
Grand Alliance of 1971 on the ground that it was 
dominated by the Rightist Parties. It was much 

elated by its- successes in the Lok Sabha poll in 

V/est Bengal and became overly sanguine about its 
enhanced status in the nation's Parliament. 

V/ithin a year the CPI-M's optimism was 
shattered. During the spells of President's rule in 
West Bengal and Siddhartha Shankar Ray's tenure 
as Chief Minister of the State, there was a 

headlong collision between the Ruling Congress and 
the CPI-M. The Congress, with the help of 
para-military forces, the Chatra Parishad, and 
other anti-social elements sought to liquidate the 
CPI-M cadres. Yet the CPI-M leaders would not 
change their evaluation of the political situation. 
The CPI-M was not prepared to see that Mrs. 
Gandhi's dynastic politics and authoritarianism 
constituted the main threat, and that on the 
agenda of contemporary politics was placed not the 
struggle for a People's Democracy and the creation 
of a Left Democratic Front to achieve it, but the 
defence of the democratic institutions and our 
constitutional liberties. This was at least how we 
Socialists, especially those belonging to the 
erstwhile SSP, viewed things and the relevance of 
the analysis was proved in 197S. All Communist 
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abstractions about Right Reaction, and the 
imminent threat of reactionary and communal 
forces and their notions of "Progress!vism" were 
exposed as unreal and meaningless. The Congress 
which nationalised the banks, abolished the Privy 
Purses and ICS privileges was also the party 
which mounted an offensive against the 
Constitution; and it was the Swatantra Party-Jan 
Sangh—who had opposed the aforesaid 
measures—which were coming out against the 
onslaught on democratic freedoms. In theory the 
Ruling Congress was "progressive" and 
"forward-looking", in theory the Right parties were 
reactionaries and backward-looking. Yet the 
Emergency was proclaimed by the progressive 
Indira Congress and not by the parties of the 
Right. It was the Indira-dominated section of the 
Ruling class which wielded the lathi and the gun, 
and not the section out of power. This was the 
dialectical process of actual history, it did not 
conform to the history produced in Communist 
laboratories. Tools of classical Marxist class 
analysis did not help. There was a dichotomy 
between theory and practical needs. If the advance 
was to be made on the lines of democratic peaceful 
change, then the defence of democracy and the 
Constitution was of supreme value.3 Nationalisation 
of Banks, Statism and Emergency, the dogmatic 
Communist leaders forgot, could and did merrily go 
togetherI 

The Marxist position was explained in a long 
article by EMS Namboodripad in March 1975. 
Referring to the March to Parliament under JP's 
leadership, the Marxist leader said that the CPI-M 
"supported some of the democratic demands and 
slogans raised by JP". But it declined to 
participate in the March. Why? Namboodripad 
stated that the most burning issue was the 
semi-fascist terror in West Bengal and the Charter 
had not referred to it. If this was the only 
objection of the Marxist Party, the objection could 
have been easily removed. If the CPI-M had not 
kept out of the struggle and had participated In 
the drafting of the Charter, I would have 
myself suggested that, ^the demand for the 
discontinuance of terror in West Bengal be 
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included in the Charter, because it was wholly 
consistent with the other demands relating to 
democratic freedoms. But this was not the only 
reservation of the Marxists. It dismissed the 
socio-economic demands of the JP Movement as a 
programme "acceptable to any bourgeois party." It 
was not radical enough.^ This was rubbish. 

India’s political party elites—leaving aside the 
old Scheduled Castes Federation or the Republican 
Party and Jharkhand Party—are largely bourgeois, 
that is, middle class. This is true of the 

Communist Parties also. The CPI-M was and is no 
exception. All their talk about working class 
leadership and proletarianism was airy nothing. 
The composition of the CPI-M delegations at its 
various Congresses was predominantly middle 
class—urban and rural. None of its top leader is 
of working class origin. In fact most of them are 
upper caste-> bhodraloka. The leadership and 
Party cadres are not young in terms of the 

average age. Yet the Communists have no 
hesitation in denouncing other parties as petit 
bourgeois. They claim for themselves the status of 
declasse and liberated souls, the elect. But they 
are really neither free from caste and class bias 
nor linguistic prejudices nor wholly immune to 
superstitious beliefs and practices of the 
communities from which they come. All that can be 
said about them is that they are on the whole 
more dedicated than the workers belonging to the 
Janata Party and the two Lok Dais. 

Namboodripad mildly criticised the Socialist 
Party for joining the JP movement. He talked about 
preserving the Party's identity. He said they 
were not prepared to submerge themselves in the 
"amorphous people's struggle." It talked of an 

"alternative platform" and harked back to the 1973 
CPI-M-Sociallst Party joint communique. The 
Marxist leader concluded condescendingly by 
saying that to the extent the JP platform helped 
the struggle against authoritarianism, the CPI-1^ 
welcomed the "emergence of the platform of the 
bourgeois Opposition to the Congress regime."^ 

This remained the basic CPl-M line. A slight 
change came after JP's Calcutta visit and the 
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rowdy behaviour of the Indira Congress. Jyoti Basu 
especially moved closer to JP. But stiU the 
Politburo was not prepared to join the JP 
movement formally and directly. 

The persistent efforts of the Socialists to 
persuade the CPI-M to participate actively in the 
JP movement drew a negative response. Hov/ever, 
they agreed at last to coordinated action. To joint 
action on common issues they said that, perhaps, 
they could have it. But. they quickly added that 
if for any reason it was not possible then they 
could have synchronisation.^ Even this limited 
response of the CPI-M was too much for the CPI 
General Secretary, Rajeshwar Rao. He launched a 
blistering attack on the CPl-M. He bitterly 
criticised the "Left opportunism" of the Marxist 
Party. They already have one leg in the JP camp, 
he sarcastically said. Rao accused the CPI-M of 
giving comfort to the Right Reaction.^ This 
remained the CPI attitude throughout. They 
denounced JP as fascist and organised anti-fascist 
Conferences. Come 26 June. they would even 
welcome the proclamation of the Emergency, 
calling it "necessary and Justified". 

In the Gujarat elections the CPI-M set up a few 
candidates of its own. It did not openly support 
the Janata Morcha. but said that since the Morcha 
was fighting the ruling party’s authoritarianism, 
it would not "disturb the growing unity of the 
people against the Congress."'^ The Central 
Committee of the CPI-M therefore appealed for "a 
complete rejection of the Indira Congress." 

Within a month after this statement EMS 
Namboodripad became a little more positive. He 
spoke of JP's visits to Kerala (May) and West 
Bengal (June) and described the two events as the 
coming "together of two streams", the National 
Coordination Committee for People's Struggle and 
the CPI-M and its allies. Newspapers had flashed 
photographs of JP with P.C. Sen on one side and Jyoti 
Basu on the other. But EMS still had reservations 
about the JP movement. talked "both of 
possibilities and limitations" of this coope¬ 
ration. ^ Within four days Emergency would be 
declared and all these doubts, subtleties. 
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hesitations and reservations would wholly sound 
unreal. The hammer blows of repression 
concentrated beautifully the mind of the hesitant 
Opposition on the main issue of democracy versus 
dictatorship. 

After the judgement of the Allahabad High 
Court in the election petition filed by Raj Narain 
against Indira Gandhi, not only the parties 
supporting the JP movement called upon Mrs. 
Gandhi to resign, the Politburo of the CPI-M also 
issued a statement on 12 June in which it said 
that the judgement was a "clear verdict" and that 
it would now be a "disgrace" for the Prime 
Minister to continue in office. The Politburo, 
therefore, demanded that she should resign 
"forthwith" as Prime Minister. 

In a signed editorial on the "two verdicts" in 
People's Democracy —the Gujarat election results 
and the Allahabad judgement—Namboodripad could 
not conceal his joy at the rejection of the Congress 
by the Gujarat electorate. He justified the 
Opposition decision to "carry on a countrywide 
agitation for the removal lof Indira Gandhi from the 
Prime Minister's post".''^ This was the last issue 
of the Marxist journal to come out before the 
Emergency I 

The CPI on the other hand could not hide its 
discomfiture over the "two verdicts", and said that 
this would encourage the reactionaries, 

communalists and fascists. Its political observer 
writing in New Age therefore called for swift 
action to have this issue "decisively settled.The 
CPI mouthpiece did not indicate what the. concrete 
steps or the decisive action should be This 
lacuna was filled by Prime Minister Iridira 
Gandhi acting on the advice of Sanjay Gandhi 
and Siddhartha Shankar Ray. 


NOTES AMD REFERENCES 

1. Once Dange had told me candidly that this was 
balderdash. 
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2. Within less than four years the reality of 
authoritarianism—which the CPI In 1976 
euphemistically called the operation of 
extra-constitutional authority—would stare 
them In the face. 

3. The Emergency cured them of their abstract 
thinking and irrelevant formulations at least 
for the time being. When the elections came in 
1977 the CPI-M offered partnership to the 
Janata Party whose formation It now 
welcomed I It put its tools of analysis and 
their end products In cold storage. Survival 
was worth more than tons of theoretical 
documents. 

4. Jyotl Basu thought It radical enough In 1977. 
When 1 was negotiating with him an electoral 
alliance* Basu himself said that I pick up 
items from the Janata Manifesto* and that 
would be'our. joint platform. In recent years Basu 
has been inviting Big Business Groups and 
multi-nationals to start businesses in VJest 
Bengal to stimulate employment. He hunts for 
NRI investment and demands setting up of 
Five Star Hotels. His approach is wholly 
pragmatic. 

5. The Alternative To Be Evolved, EMS 
Namboodrlpad* People's Democracy* 16 March 
1975. pp. 1*5 and 10. 

6. People's Democracy, 25 May* 1975. 

7. New Age, 5 July* 1975. 

8. People's Democracy, 25 May* 1975. 

9. People's Democracy, 22 June 1975. 

10. People's Democracy, 22* June 1975. New Age* 
15 June 1975. 


11 • New Age, 1975. 
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Federal Party Pnqtosal and 
Gujarat Janata Morcha 


The Opposition consultation was almost continuous 
during the months after the March to Parliament. 
Some of our Socialist friends disapproved 
everything that was being done. But some others 
like Samar Guha, H.V. Kamath and Brij Mohan 
Toofan thought the pace was too slow. They wanted 
outright merger and that, too, immediately. But 
except the BLD nobody seemed to be in favour of 
this. The Jan Sangh was wholly opposed to it. 
They had mooted the idea of a joint bloc in 
Parliament long time ago and were now moving 
gradually towards the idea of a federation of 
parties. The Congress-0 till the end of 1974 was 
totally averse to any institutional framework 
being provided for Opposition unity. The Gujarat 
leadership of the Congress-0 wished to contest the 
elections on its own. It was opposed even to 
electoral adjustments. But a change was gradually 
coming over the Party. Asoka was actively trying 
to induce it to cooperate. During Morarji' s fast the 
entire non-CPI Opposition had rallied to his 
support. This had considerable impact on 
Morarjl's attitude. He was now more responsive to 
positive suggestions in this regard. My relations 
with Morar ji out of office were always cordial. They 
were very warm In 1964-67. Then there was the 
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Kanti interlude of 1968. After the Congress split 
of 1969, "a thaw" had taken place in our mutual 
relations. I did not know whether he had left 
behind the bitterness of the great Kanti debate of 
1968. Perhaps, he had not forgotten nor forgiven. 
I could not care less. I did not habour any 
bitterness of a personal character against him. But 
1 was convinced that I was right on the Kanti 
issue and that he was wholly wrong and obtuse. 
Anyway If Morarji harboured any ill-will against 
me he did not show it. Perhaps, it was so because 
of his innate warmheartedness. He was as 
appreciative of my parliamentary crusade against 
Maruti and the Pondicherry Licence affair as he 
was of my performance in 1965-66. I had occasion 
to discuss with him the unity question several 
times during the first six months of 1975. His 
views were undergoing some change. Partly, Asoka 
was responsible for this change in the attitude of 
the Congress-0. It could, therefore, be said, on 
irrefutable evidence, that the thinking in both the 
congress-0 and Jan Sangh was converging on the 
concept of a federal party. It was wrong as some 
of our friends seemed to believe at that time that 
it was I who had mooted the idea. I did not. Of 
course 1 liked the JLdea. It was, however, Asoka 
who gave it both form and content. 

By April JP had become a convert to the BLO 
proposal. A resolution of the BLO passed on 12 
April said: 

The nation will be eternally grateful to 
Jayaprakash Narayan for having . stirred the 
people out of their slumber, lethargy and even 
callousness. The Lok Dal salutes him for his 
having established (the existence of) a 
credibility gap between the promise and 
performance of politicians. IP's Movement and 
the creation of National Alternative are two 
sides of the same coin, and, therefore, 
coterminus i the movement providing the 
Inspiration for change and the National 
Alternative the instrument of transformation. 
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Nothing short of this will meet the demands of 
the situation today. To this end the Bharatiya 
Lok Dal appeals to Jayaprakash Narayan and 
other political leaders to make the merger of 
all nationalist and democratic parties an 
important objective of the movement. 1 

On 13 April 1975 JP wrote the following letter 
to some of us belonging to the Opposition. He 
appealed us to create an alternative without 
committing himself specifically to any rigid 
formula: 

I am writing this to Invite you to a meeting of 
party leaders to consider the question how to 
create a Parliamentary Alternative. This 
question has been . discussed several times 
before and I think the time has come that it 
should be taken up seriously. If at the General 
Elections to Parliament people do not have an 
alternative to the Congress, 1 am afraid the 
results cannot be good as public opinion in the 
country at present indicates. As a postscript 
let me add that if the parties do not agree to 
come together, the people are going to force 
them to do so. I do not think people in the 
country would tolerate the Opposition parties 
wasting their votes as in the past.2 

IP's letter and the Federal proposal were 
discussed at the meeting of the National 
Coordination Committee in the presence of JP on 
April 13*14, 1975. 1 was not present at this 

meeting. I was away on tour. The Socialists were 
represented by George Fernandes, Chairman and 
Samar Guha, parliamentary leader. In the light of 
the Calicut Resolutioh they could have been very 
positive in their response. But in fact in deference 
to the susceptibilities of some of their comrades 
they were cautious. They told the meeting that 
they would place the proposal before the Party's 
National Committee. 

MOW the day on which another meeting of the 
Coordination Committee was to be held, (that is* on 
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April 22) there appeared in some journals a 
report of the talk Asoka Mehta, President of the 
Congress~0, had with newsmen soon after a meeting 
of his Party's Working Committee. The report said: 

The Congress (0) Working Committee today 
authorised its President, Mr. Asoka Mehta to 
explore the possibilities of .forming a "federal 
party" comprising various democratic groups to 
provide an alternative to the Congress. 
Talking to newsmen, Mr. Mehta was hopeful of 
the emergence of a federal party in view of the 
present political climate in the country wherein 
people wanted a unified party. He said he 
would attend the meeting of the leaders of the 
four parties—the Congress (0), the Jan Sangh, 
the Bharatiya Lok Dal and the Socialist 
Party— convened tomorrow to discuss the 
programmes for a "united bloc" in 
Parliament—an offshoot of the federal party. 
Talking about the prospects of forming a 
federal party, Mr. Mehta said that JS and SP, 
and the BI^, with certain reservations had 
in principle accepted the idea. 

Mr. Mehta said that Sarvodaya leader 
Jayaprakash Narayan had pleaded for such a 
party. Besides there was a broad under¬ 
standing among various parties on the issue. 
He, however, said that modalities for working 
together had to be evolved. There should be 
unity at all levels Instead of an understanding 
at the top.^ 

Now Surendra Mohan was not really called 
upon to react to Asoka's statement. Yet he could 
not control his aversion to the idea of unity. 
Nobody had committed the Socialist Party. Party 
leaders could have expressed their point of view 
at the meeting which was going to be held. And 
anyway nobody could go against the mandate of 
the Calicut Conference. Surendra Mohan's effort to 
obstruct the process set in motion by JP was 
doomed. The broad masses were not concerned with 
his diatribes or with his clarifications. But he 
issued a statemant nevertheless: 
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The formation of a federal party or a Par- 
limentary block of non-CPI parties should not 
be done "artlflcally or prematurely," Socialist 
Party general secretary Surendra Mohan said 
today. 

In a statement, he said while his party was 
Interested In building up a radical alternative 
to the Congress, "this cannot be achieved by 
mere summitry or mechanical formulae for the 
creation of a united Opposition party"... "Any 
proposals regarding formation of a federal 
party or a Parliamentary bloc will first have 
to be reviewed by the party's national 
committee which will meet in Poona after the 
Gujarat poll," he added.^ 

This was now his sole activity. He was not 
engaged in leading a mass action or a strike 
anywhere. He was confined to the office, and from 
that office he was Issuing his popish bulls 
against. What did this mean In practice? An 
Assembly election was on the anvil In Gujarat. 
Surely electoral alliance could not be worked out 
at the grassroots level. Summitry was Inevitable. 

The Maharashtra Party dominated by narrow 
minded fanatics like Surana and Tawade passed a 
resolution against the attempts being made at 
Opposition consolidation. BrlJ Mohan Toofan, a 
Delhi Socialist, rightly said that "the temper of 
the Party, I feel. Is not In line with what the 
Maharashtra Party has to offer, "5 

Surendra Mohan had some good qualities. He 
was an efficient office organiser. He could draft 
reports, prepare minutes, write articles at great 
speed. He maintained good relations with Party 
comrades. But the warmth was not genuine. He had 
no capacity for leadership. And, besides, he was 
as cliquish as Raj Naraln. Instead of acting as 
the General Secretary of the whole party he used to 
identify himself with a group or a clique. He 
created divisions at every level. It was solely 
because 'of my Insistence that he was selected as 
General Secretary. I did not expect him to be 
grateful. Gratitude Is a rare commodity In politics. 
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I did not make any unreasonable demand on this 
score 1 But what 1 did expect him to do was to work 
as a team, and not to obstruct our course. But he 
fancied himself as an alternative leader, and was 
allergic to everything that we did. Having been 
unable to prevail at Calicut, he had recourse to 
indirect methods of thwarting opposition unity. 

Personally, 1 was not enamoured of outright 
merger. 1 had my own doubts. But 1 realised that 
something more than a loose united front was the 
need of the hour. A repetition of the S.V.D. had to 
be avoided. My main worry was the Jan Sangh. 
While it was not difficult to work with Advani and 
Vajpayee I did not have a high opinion of the 
average RSS organisation man. Even within the 
Socialist Party integration of Labour Wings was 
presenting great difficulty. In the case of the Jan 
Sangh, the controlling element was the RSS and its 
several family organisations (Sangh parivar ki 
Sdhsthaen). How win the Jan Sangh integrate itself 
with the united party if a merger ultimately 
materialised? 

My friend Eknath Gore, a former actlvisc**who 
had Intimate contacts with the RSS hierarchy—was 
pressing me to reach an understanding with the 
Jan Sangh. He arranged a meeting between 
Madhavrao Mulay and me. VJe had a frank 
discussion on national and international Issues. 
He seemed impressed. He agreed with my analysis 
of the authoritarian danger and said that he 
favoured the creation of an alternative to defend 
the democratic constitution and the nation's 
integrity. He asked me to go ahead and assured 
me that they would extend full cooperation. He 
even went so far as to say that he would even 
recommend dissolution of the RSS if it was 
necessary to do so in the larger interest. 

Eknath Gore was elated. He said what other 
assurance did 1 want? "Madhavrao was the most 
important man in the RSS hierarchy, although he 
was not formally No.l, that is Sar Sangha 
Chalak”, .Gore assured me. 

Even so X was cautious. I was not prepared to 
advocate merger with the Jan Sangh. The 
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divergence was too great. One JP movement was 
not enough to obliterate it. I therefore thought 
that Asoka's solution of a federal party was a 
good half-way«house. It would ensure working 
unity and at the same time preserve the identity 
of the Socialist Party (and also of the Jan Sangh 
and other parties). My objection to merger was 
confined only to the Jan Sangh. I was not at all 
averse to organizational fusion with the 
Congress-0 and the BLD whose leadership had 
been In the freedom movement and shared common 
values and heritage. 

1 could have understood It if Surendra Mohan 
had taken a stand on the RSS question. But his 
approach was purely negative. 

Even before his statement In response to 
Asoka's talk with newsmen on April 21, Surendra 
Mohan had used the columns of Janata to give 
expression to his views. In the March 23, 1975 

Issue of the weekly he regretted that Opposition 
parties were hitching their wagons to the star of 
the JP movement, especially parties which were 
the obvious alternatives in individual States. He 
thought this would circumscribe the movement, even 
circumvent Itl Surendra Mohan deplored the 
attempt of the BLD to push Its political line of 
"unification of all non-Communist opposition parties 
In order to create a viable opposition to the 
ruling party>" He did not deny the need for It, 
but said pompously that It could be brought about 
only through the evolving of a radically different 
programme, that Is through a general 
radicalisatlon. 

Surendra' Mohan was worried that parties 
seemed to have no qualms about accepting any 
radical programme I This was strange logic. On the 
one hand he was stressing the need for a radical 
programme, on the other hand he was unhappy 
that progress was being made In hammering out 
such a programme. He particularly disliked the 
link with elections. What was so Immoral about 
elections? JP* himself had raised the Issue of the 
dissolution of the Assembly. He wanted a fresh 
election. How could the question of elec^ns be 
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avoided? There was a lot of phony radicalism 
involved in this. (He himself was to take 
advantage of the electoral victory of 1977 to secure 
an indirect election to the Rajya Sabha). The 
anti-election rhetoric was both cheap and 
immature. Unless a party was wedded to an 
insurrectionary seizure of power, how could a 
political group be not concerned both about the 
preparations for and the result of an election? After 
all struggles were a means to an end. Decisions 
had ultimately to be reached through the 
democratic process. 

Surendra Mohan apparently deplored summit 
talks on the unity question, and wanted 
homogeniety in politics. What he meant by this it 
was difficult to say. Was his own party 
homogeneous? Apart from personal cliques, did not 
the Socialists differ on the caste question? Had they 
been able to overcome the hiatus between high 
castes and backward castes or the urban-rural 
conflict on the issue of prices? He did not like 
that unity process envisaged talks among leaders 
of various parties, the signing of agreements 
among them and their ratification by national 
organs of individual parties. Now what was 
wrong in this process? This is how leadership is 
exercised in democratic parties. Unity cannot be 
achieved at the local level pr in the streets. Only 
accredited representatives, with proper mandate 
could deliver the goods. Surendra Mohan was sorry 
that the desire for unity was greater than 
adequate formulation of an alternative programme. 
In fact the programme that came to be formulated 
was mere than adequate. Bulk of if found its way 
in the Election Manifesto of the Janata Party in 
1977. The real difficulty, whether under theSVOor 
Janata, was implementation. The lack of will in 
the political executive and in the legislatures, 
and, above all, the inertia of the bureaucracy and 
the hold of the vested interests were the real 
obstacles, to social change and not the inadequacy 
of paper programmes! 

In another issue of Janata he talked of 
commitments to values, underlined the need for a 
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system change and not a mere political 
alternative. He argued passionately against the 
creation cf a big political party which had no 
policies and programmes. He pleaded for united 
front as against a giant, national alternative. 
Such an alternative would be viable, but it will 
not be credible if it embraced all parties. He 
harped on the division of parties on the basis of 
Left and Right. One group won’t join the other, he 
predicted. 

But the pressure of events and the Congress 
party's authoritarianism was compel* 

ling even the CPI-M and Congress-0 led by P.C. 
Sen in V/est Bengal to come together. Dilip 
Chakravarty reported on the happenings in 
Calcutta and said that P.C. Sen had given up his 
"political untouchabillty". The attack on JP had 
evoked wide public protest. Jyoti Basu and P.C. 
Sen had met.^ 

Prem Bhasin's, former General Secretary, 
article was realistic. He* thought Gujarat poll 
would be decisive. He appealed to the Congress-O 
not to go it alone but enter into adjustments with 
other parties. Obviously Prem Bhasin did not 
consider electoral unity to be an immoral thing, 
dor regard some Congress-0 leaders' "purist" 
attitude to the electoral battle desirable. 

Toofan criticised the postponement of the 
National Committe meeting by the Party Secre¬ 
tariat. The importance of the issue could be 
ignored by the Party only at its own peril, he 
warned. He wanted the issue not to be treated 
casually.^ 

Janata came out with a Special May Day 
Number devoted to the question of a national 
alternative. At the repeated requests of the 
Managing Editor, 1 agreed to write an article on 
the political situation arguing in favour of the 
federal alternative as a middle path between a 
loose united front and merger. There was a 
general consensus in favour of doing something 
more positive than the creation of a traditional 
electoral alliance. At the same time there were 
serious reservations not only in the Congress-O but 
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also in the Jan Sangh about outright merger and 
loss of identity. I argued in favour of a federal 
solution because it represented the common ground 
amongst us. The Jan Sangh and the Socialist Party 
were or at least claimed to be cadre-based» 
ideologically oriented parties. They were particular 
about preserving their distinct identities. At the 
same time large sections of both parties felt the 
need for effective action both at the popular level 
as well as in elections.The federal proposal sought 
to meet the objections of the ranks. The Mehta 
proposal was as under: 

The four parties (Congress-0, Socialist Party, 
Jana Sangh and BLD) would become the 
constituent Units of the Federal Party. The 
Federal Party will have an Executive Committee 
composed of representatives of the four 
parties. The Committee will decide matters 
coming before it by agreement, not just by a 
majority vote.The Office-beares of the Federal 
Party will be selected by mutual agreement 
among the four parties. The Federal Party will 
draw up a common programme that will guide 
its activities and policies. The constituent 
parties too will organise their activities within 
the framework of the common programme. In 
Parliament and the State Legislatures, MPs and 
MLAs/ MLCs, owing allegiance to the four 
parties, will form a single, fused legislative 
party. It will have its own leader and accept 
discipline. The programme guiding its 
activities will be the one drawn up by the 
Federal Party. The legislative parties will 
naturally function in close consultation with 
the Executive Committee of the Federal Party. 

Candidates for election to State Legisla¬ 
tures/Parliament will be settled by the Federal 
Party. These candidates will contest election 
under a common symbol. 

The Federal Party will strive to extend and 
intensify popular movements/struggles to uphold 
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civil liberties and democratic rights of the 
people and to further social justice and honest 
administration in the country. 

The constituent parties will continue to 
function. They will, however, modulate their 
functioning in such a manner as to facilitate 
the growth of the Federal Party. The 
perspective of evolving an effective national 
alternative has to be closely kept in view. 
There inevitably will be a number of interim 
problems and difficulties, organisational and 
others. In the changed climate of opinion, and 
thanks to the clarity and determination we all 
share, it should be possible to sort out the 
difficulties and overcome the problems.8 

N.G. Goray, editor of JanatOf wrote an 
editorial captioned Not Many Alternatives. He said 
that the Socialist Party was confronted with a very 
cruel dilemma. Either it could go into the 
wilderness, and plough a lonely furrow or fall in 
line with IP's suggestion of creating an 
alternative, a federal party. Goray thought that 
JP had come to the same conclusion as 

Rammanohar Lohia had reached 10 years ago, 
namely, that a combination of opposition parties 
was needed to unseat the Congress which had 
forfeited its right to rule.^ Goray's formulation 
was in low key. He never displayed any fervour 
or passion. 

Although the Socialist Party was slow in coming 
to any decision at all, it was not as if it was 
smooth sailing in other parties. The Congress-0 
had modified its stand enough to give its assent to 
the federal proposal. The Jan Sangh was keen on 
preserving its identity. VajpayM personally was in 
favour of one party, but Nana Deshmukh, Sunder 
Singh Bhandari and others were hot. Only the BLO 
had achieved internal unanimity on the creation of 
a united party, if on nothing elsel The public 
interest had been aroused and the issue was being 
debated in every forum. 
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Thus there was a press conference in Calcutta 
under the auspices of the West Bengal Citizen's 
Committee at which BLD and Congress-0 leaders 
gave expression to their differing stand-points. 
The Statesman reported that while Karpoori Thakur 
and Raj Naraln wanted the immediate formation of a 
united Opposition party under one flag, S.N. 
Mishra of the Cengress-0 said that on principle he 
was not opposed to it. But for the time being his 
party wanted the new combination of Opposition 
forces to take the form of a federal party so that 
in the process of struggle they might understand 
one another better and move towards the formation 
of an alternative to the Congress in a possible 
two-party system.10 

Atal Biharl Vajpayee, supporting the federal 
idea, said a section of the BLD was opposed to the 
federation concept and wanted outright merger of 
parties, but, he added, a "federation is the only 
practical step at present." He hoped "the BLD 
colleagues who certainly have a strong point" 
would reconcile to the realities 

The Delhi Study Group soon after brought the 
four of us—Banarasl . Das (Congress-0); Nanaji 
Deshmukh'(Jan Sangh),'RaJ Naraln (BLD) and myself 
(5P) together to discuss opposition , unity. 
Raj Naraln pleaded. for merger prior to 

elections. Banarasi Das said it was easy to agree 
on principles but it was difficult • to reconcile 
personalities. He came from UP and to him the 
Charan Singh question presented a riddle. Soon 
reconciling leaders like Morarji, C.B. Gupta and 
Charan Singh became India's main problem. 

Nanaji Deshmukh was even more forthright in 
setting his views. He was not in favour of merger 
until ideological differences between various 
political parties had been sorted out. A 
thoughtless merger, he said, could create more 
problems. Besides, if the unified party formed by 
merger failed after coming into power, the people 
would get too thoroughly disenchanted with 
opposition parties. Mr. Deshmukh admitted that 
differences between political parties were not on 
principles. The clash was mainly among 
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personalities.(If It was so why give it Idelogical 
colouring?) That is why he favoured the testing a 
"federal party” solution before a complete 

merger. 

Not sure of our Party's position, in view of the 
Opposition of Surendra Mohan, Dandavate, 
Ramanand Tiwari and others, 1 had to be 
cautious. Initiating the debate I said that , for 
the present, I was more in favour of a common 
election strategy for opposition parties. Many more 
things may become possible once these parties 
agree on a common strategy. As for the merger, 1 
was not very sure how exactly our party would 
react to it. But 1 was certain that the process of 
opposition parties coming closer to each other 
would gain momentum if the opposition emerged 
victorious in the Gujarat elections. 

The key to the Gujarat electoral unity was 
Morarji Desai, called the Sarvochcha by the 
Congress people since the death of Sardar Patel. 
V/Ul he take a flexible position? While Desai 
opposed IP's idea of putting up Janata candidates 
with a common symbol, he was receptive to the 
idea of a Janata front or Morcha. His Party had 
authorised Morarjibhai to chalk out its election 
strategy. I was hopeful that Desai would rise to 
the occasion. 

Advani was, I remember, apprehensive about 
Morarji's attitude. But I told him that leaving 
things to Morarji would benefit the Jan Sangh. He 
agreed to do exactly that. 1 was right in my 
expectation. The Jan Sangh got a good deal. The 
Congress-’O' s decision to have an alliance was a 
step forward, and the formation of the Janata 
Morcha, a definite achievement, Advani publicly 
sald.l^ 

The break up of candidates was: Congress-0 
105; National Labour Party (Majur Mahajan) 6; Jan 
Sangh AO; Independents supported by the Morcha 
14.The Jan Sangh was presented with a largesse by 
Desai. The Morcha contested all the 162 seats. 
Even the BLD was given 13 seats, but most of 
these seats it failed to win. The Socialists got 3 
and they won 2. Majur Mahaian received a 
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beating. That showed its general unpopularity In 
Ahmedabad. 

Vajpayee continued to . make ebullient 
utterances. In these hectic days all sorts of 
statements were being made by opposition leaders. 
Attendance at public meetings was large. Euphoria 
was the result. Precise and cautious language was 
not to be expected in an atmosphere of 
enthusiasm. But Surendra Mohan, who probably 
felt left out chose. Instead, to function as "a 
supervisor'*. correcting the statements of popular 
leaders! The thing to remember was the general 
sense of speeches. And that was unity, the need to 
fight authoritarianism. At Hyderabad, while not 
ruling out merger. Vajpayee reiterated his view 
that the federal idea needed to be tested by "like 
minded parties". 

Surendra Mohan took umbrage at Vajpayee's 
statement. He expressed his "surprise" at Jan 
San^h leader's reported statement that the 
Socialist Party had finally decided to join the 
Federal Party. In a statement Surendra Mohan 
said that the issue first of all would have to be 
discussed by the party's national committee, which 
would meet at Poona .from 14 to 19 June. The 
National Committee would review and discuss the 
post-election situation in Gujarat and various 
proposals relating to opposition unity, including 
the one for the Federal Party.These ■ technical 
clarifications did not clarify anything. The 
overall impression all this left was perhaps -not 
very good. Patriot and other newspapers rightly 
said that the Socialist Party seemed to be 
undecided and was still "wavering" on the issue of 
opposition unity. 

But who really bothered about these 
clarifications and denials? All of us were engaged 
in the Gujarat election campaign. The heat was 
Intolerable. The condition in the drought affected 
areas was pitiable. In many areas there was not 
sven a drop of drinking water. Yet there was 
popular enthusiasm of an unusual kind. The 
distribution of tickets was done without a hitch. 
Morarji acted in a non-partisan manner. Ha toured 
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Gujarat extensively in a specially fitted 
air*-conditioned car. He kept a punishing 
schedule. The attendance at public meetings was 
large. From all reports Indira Gandhi was still 
the biggest draw. She campaigned as Gujarat's 
daughter-in-law. She put on Gujarati dress. She 
was a formidable adversary and an energetic 
campaigner. 

My impression of the campaign was vivid. 1 
somehow felt that Gujarat had become divided on 
class lines. The middle class, whether in towns or 
rural areas, had flocked to the banner of Janata 
Morcha. But the poorest strata of society, 
especially the harljans. adivasis and minorities 
were with Mrs. Gandhi. The main strength of the 
Janata Morcha was concentrated in the central 
parts of Gujarat. We seemed to be well entrenched 
in these areas. But our position was not strong in 
South Gujarat and Saurashtra. 1 exchanged views 
with many Congress-0 workers and my journalist 
friends. They were of the same opinion. After the 
campaign 1 returned to Bombay and stayed thereto 
await the result. I did not doubt that the results 
in Gujarat would be a pointer to the future. 
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The month of June proved to be fateful in more 
ways than one. It marked JP^s involvement in 
electoral politics after two decades. Minoo Masani 
had advised JP some months ago to keep out of 
the Gujarat electoral battle. According to Masani the 
outlook for Gujarat elections was "somewhat messy 
and confused" and he himself was clear that "the 
less you (JP) have to do with it the better.” 
JP did not agree with Masani and continued to 
take keen interest in Gujarat.'* Masani was then 
preaching reconciliation between Indira Gandhi and 
Jayaprakash Narayan. JP of course did not listen 
to Masani. The credit of tying parties together in 
Gujarat goes. mainly. to Morarjibhai who 
persuaded the Gujarat Congress-O to give up its 
rigid stand. But JP's authority and moral 
presence were also potent factors. The Gujarat 
Congress-0 had been brought in the old "Gandhian" 
tradition. The negative qualities of 
narrowmindedness and fanaticism—the reverse of 
what the Father of the Nation stood for—were 
ingrained in many of its leaders. But Morarjl's 
authority was great. He brought most of them 
round. However Morar ji could not win over 
Hltendra Desal. Former Chief Minister Desai was a 
decent man. He kept quiet during the campaign. 
He did not wish to damage the Party in this 
crucial hour. In the heart of his heart he wanted 
reunion between Indira' s Congress and the 
Congress-0.2 

Then came 12 June, a historic day in the 
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annals of Independent India. By noon the news 
agencies flashed the decision of the Election 
Tribunal, Allahabad, in the Raj Narain v Indira 
Gandhi Election petition. Justice Jagmohan Sinha 
had held Mrs. Gandhi guilty of corrupt practices 
under the Election law and had unseated her. This 
created a furore all over the country. For the 
Congress Party and the Central Government it was 
a moment of grave crisis. The opposition parties 
predictably demanded Mrs. Gandhi's resignation 
with a view to upholding the highest traditions of 
propriety and rectitude. 

By evening, the first- results of the Gujarat 
poll were out. By midnight the trend became clear. 
Mrs. Gandhi's party, which had won a convincing 
victory in the 1971 Lok Sabha elections, had lost 
ground. The Janata Morcha emerged as the 
strongest force. But it fell a little short of an 
outright majority. The results v/ere as under:- 


Janata Morcha 86 

Congress 75 

Kisan Mazdoor Lok 

Paksha of Chlmanbhai 

Patel and Vallabhbhai 

Patel 12 

Independents. 6 


Election in one 

Constituency had been 

postponed. _ 

Total:- 181 


It was earlier suspected that KMLP was trying 
to have a secret deal with Mrs. Gandhi's Party. 
But after Indira's defeat the KMLP leaders realised 
the strength of popular feeling. Chlmanbhai himself 
lost. Vallabhbhai Patel declared his support for 
the Janata Morcha Government. A Ministry headed 
by Babubhai Patel took office. 

When we were in the midst of the Gujarat 
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Election campaign Surendra Mohan came out with 
another article in Janata against Opposition Unity. 
He fulminated against the federal party proposal. 
He was wholly opposed to merging the Socialist 
Party's identity "in this new party which will 
make it an integral part of the status quo...It 
spells the end of the Socialist Party as an 
independent entity." ^ 

But was he prepared to adopt the alterna** 
tive spoken of by N.G. Goray as equally 
"honourable"? Was he prepared to go into the 
wilderness and plough a lonely furrow and face 
electoral extinction? No. he was not. He said, "we 
can have electoral adjustments and Joint struggles 
with all opposition parties, but in no case must 
we accept merging our identity into a new party." 
Even about merging he added a rider which 
suggested that the Socialists could merge after 
"developing a mass struggle and in the process 
radicalising it and clarifying socio-economic 

issues"^ 

In another article on the eve of the Emer¬ 
gency he wrote that "the four parties that were 
supposed to be joining the federal party, that is, 
the BLD, Jan Sai\gh. Congress-0 and the Socialist 
Party, are not like-minded parties". Their joining 
together "would have no relevance to the political 
relations in the vast areas in the country.'’ 

The whole approach was confused. It smacked 
of opportunism. Perhaps. Surendra Mohan was 
bitter that he was not given sufficient 

importance. Perhaps he was actuated by group 
spirit. Although he was a relatively new commer. he 
considered himself custodian of PSP group 
interests. If the Congress-0. Jan Sangh and BLD 
were status quo parties, why join hands with them 
in elections? Why form a united front with them? 
Why seek a berth in a Council of Ministers 
dominated by them? 

And yet during and after the Gujarat elections 
some of the staunch opponents of unity wanted us 
to bargain for scats. When it became clear that a 
Janata Morcha Government would be formed, the 
Managing Editor of .JanatOf G*G. Parlkh. asked 
George and me to get a Ministership for the 
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Socialist Party I^ We had no objection, we 
considered unity essential and thought that the 
federal party concept was a realistic alternative 
in that, without obliterating the identity and 
existence of the Party, it provided a means for 
positive and effective cooperation. We therefore 
were, not opposed to participation whether in the 
Morcha or the Ministry and we secured Rasik 
Bhat's inclusion in the Cabinet. Rasik Bhat was a 
fine and dedicated worker from Saurashtra. 

The Opposition was stirred by the Congress 
defeat in Gujarat and the unseating of Indira 
Gandhi by Justice Sinha for what the Economist of 
London called a "parking offence.” But, 
personally, my joy was not unalloyed. I was not 
happy over our failure to win a convincing 
majority by ourselves. I was worried about the 
middle class character of the Nav Nirman and JP 
movement. I wanted it to strike deeper roots. I 
wanted it to win over the harijans, adlvasis and 
other backward classes. 

Soon the voting figures became available. The 
analysis revealed that although we had more seats 
than the Congress, Indira Gandhi had a slight 
edge over us in the total votes polled. She polled 
48 percent as against Janata Morcha's around 47 
percent! This boded ill for the future. If repeated 
elsewhere it would presage instability at the 
Centre. With these apprehensions and doubts I left 
for Delhi. 

Vajpayee was happy over the amicable 
settlement over distribution of seats in Gujarat. 
Speaking in Bombay on the eve of his twelve-day 
Gujarat tour, Vajpayee declared in rapturous tone 
that the "the constituents of the Janata Front in 
Gujarat may eventually merge into a single party 
providing a national alternative to the Congress." 

Vajpayee outlined the probable course of events 
in these terms: 

..».after the formation of the Janata Front, the 
next step would be the formation of common 
bloc in Parliament and State legislatures with 
a common leader for each of them. After this 
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would come the federal party. Mr. Vajpayee 
said the front had a common programme and. 
therefore, it was not a revival of the old 
"grand alliance" which was only an adjustment 
of seats. The differences among the constituent 
parties were either "marginal or 
temperamental". These differences, which were 
not fundamental., would be either "subordinated 
or submerged" to facilitate the formation of a 
single block or a party.^ 

The Jan Sangh leader than referred to policies 
and programmes and said the leaders of the 
constituent parties had already finalised the 

draft of the policies and programmes for the 
proposed national alternative. There was basic 
agreement among the parties on the question of 
offering to the people a time-bound programme of 
socio-economic transformation based on "radical 
realism and realistic radicalism".^ 

The Jan Sangh was a disciplined party, even to 
the point of self-stultification. The Socialist Party, 
on the other hand, practised an extreme form of 
free speech and internal democracy bordering on 
anarchy. The differences within the Jan Sangh 
ranks received subdued expression. Nobody 
contradicted Vajpayee publicly. There prevailed 
ekachalakanuvartiva. a form of feuhrer prinzip. 
the leadership principle, in the RSS. The Jan 
Sangh. too. had a mini feuhrer principle, 
inherited from the parent organization. Most of its 
activltists had an RSS background. 

There was no fascist feuhrer prinzip in the 
Socialist Party. But there existed, without 
question, a certain leadership "charisma" in the 
Socialist Movement before 1952. Speech at 
Conferences and Party meetings was always 
uninhibited and free. But leaders, despite their 
being subjected to severe criticism, were respected 
and loved. A certain leadership mystique 
undoubtedly helps build a party. As long as it 
was operative in the Socialist Party, the Party 
expanded. But the cooperatlon-with-the- 
Congress-controversy in 1953 had destroyed this 
mystique. Both Lohia and JP were denounced 
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vehemently by their respective admirers and the 
the healthy respect for leadership (which is the 
foundation of every movement) was destroyed for 
ever. In India love for leaders has degenerated 
into personality cults, leader worship. 

In the middle of June the VJorking Committee of 
the Jan Sangh met at Abu Road. It did not favour 
"immediate merger of national and democratic 
parties" but urged the constituents of the Janata 
Morcha in Gujarat to move swiftly to form a 
federal party and broadbase the Gujarat initiative. 
Sunder Singh Bhandari, who was probably one of 
those opposed to the Vajpayee line, briefing the 
press after the meeting, said that in Gujarat 
elections "we have witnessed the federation idea 
translated into a reality with remarkable success". 
The Working Committee also envisaged joint action 
to secure Mrs. Gandhi's resignation, Bhandarl 
informed newsmen. ^ 

In mid-June Delhi had become the Centre of 
hectic political activity. The members of 
Parliament had started a dhama in the Rast*- 
rapati Bhawan. The public response seemed to be 
lukewarm. The Parties were in the midst of 
consultation and there was no mass mobilisa* 
tion. A joint meeting of the executive Committee 
of four parties had been called in Delhi on June 
21 and 22 to discuss the situation arising from the 
Allahabad High .Court decis^n. It was also 
expected to consider the various unity proposals. 

Meanwhile, the Socialists held their executive 
meeting in Mahrashtra in mid-June. Since 
Maharashtra was the centre of the dogmatists it 
was thought convenient by Surendra Mohan to hold 
the meeting there. It had in fact been postponed 
to suit the convenience of the Maharashtra Party. 
A large number of State party activists naturally 
attended the meeting which was held at Hadapsar, 
near Poona, from June 14 to 19, 1975. 

The Hadapsar meeting was held against the 
background of the Allahabad High Court deci¬ 
sion and the defeat of the Congress in Gujarat. 
The National Committee had wide ranging 
discussion on the political situation. The resolution 
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demanding ouster of Indira Gandhi, sponsored by 
George and me, was adopted unanimously. It 
considered the Congress Parliamentary Party's vote 
of confidence In the leadershlop of Mrs. Gandhi 
as "a clear sign of the moral bankruptcy" and 
triumph of "sycophancy" In the once great party. 
The resolution said that Mrs. Gandhi's continuation 
in office was "a danger to democracy and the 
Constitution". 

But when we took up the question of Oppo- 

sitlon consolidation and the various proposals, 
including a Joint bloc in parliament and federal 
party, sharp differences surfaced. There were few 
takers for the Idea of Immediate and outright 
merger of which Brljmohan Toofan was the main 
protagonist. The question of submergence of the 
Party Identity was naturally exercising the mind 
of Socialist workers In the State which had 

witnessed both the historic occasion of the 

foundation of the original Party, (namely, the 
C.S.P. in Bombay In October, 193A) and the 
equally historic decision to leave the Congress (In 
Nasik in March, 1948). In vain did we point out 
that the federal idea was a good "via media". 
Without submerging the "separate Identity" of the 
Party, It would meet JP's demand for the 

creation of an effective alternative. Besides, It 
had the support of two other parties, that Is 
Congress**0 and Jan Sangh. But a section of the 
Party would not agree to this. I did not wish to 
push through the federal proposal by counting 
votes. Surendra Mohan submitted his resignation. 
George was extremely unhappy that the 
Maharashtra comrades had taken a rigid stand. 
Even my appeal to them to take into account the 
rapid drift into a personal dictatorship and Mrs. 
Gandhi's attempt to subvert the Constitution did 
not have any effect on them. S.M. Joshl said that 
we had agreed to support JP and he asked, in an 
emotional tone, whether we could let him down. 
This, too, did not move some of them. George 
Fernandes, driven to despair, wrote out his 
resignation. Some newspapers tried to characterise 
the differences as SSP-PSP rift. WhUe the PSP 
factional feeling certainly moved Surendra Mohan 
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and others. It was not a PSP-SSP division. For 
N.G. Goray, who had left for the United States 

earlier, had expressed himself in favour of the 
federal proposal. Kamath, Samar Guha, Toofan, all 
belonging to the old PSP, were in favour of even 
merger. On the other hand not only Madhu 

Dandavate and Surendra Mohan of the old PSP but 
Mrinal Gore, Ramanad Tiwari and Pannalal 
Surana—from the SSP^-were opposed to the federal 
proposal, not to speak of merger. 

At this stage I moved a compromise resolution 
which shelved the merger and federal proposals 
and lent support to a) the extension of the Janata 
Morcha pattern whenever: feasible; b) a joint 

bloc in Parliament, and c) a nationwide struggle 
to enforce Mrs. Gandhi’s resignation. This 
considerably appeased the dogmatists and although 
some stlU had reservations the resolution was 
adopted nem com (unopposed). The danger of a 

crippling division had been avoided. Both the 
Chairman and General Secretary withdrew their 
resignations which had been tendered for opposite 
reasons 1 George agreed to brief the Press. 

After the meeting we left for Delhi. From 20 
June the four parties' executive members met 
together at Delhi. JP, Morarji Desai, Charan 
Singh and many others attended. Dandavate and 
Surendra Mohan abstained from the meeting, the 
latter, I am afraid, deliberately. Dandavate had 
gone to the South to attend a meeting of a 
parliamentary committee. He was arrested at 
Bangalore and detained there. 

The first thing that 1 did upon arriving in 
Delhi was to hold consultations with Party leaders 
who were conducting a symbolic dhama. Since no 
agreement was likely to be reached on the form the 
opposition unity was to take (morcha, bloc, federal 
proposal or outright merger), I felt we should in 
the interval concentrate attention on enforcing 
resignation of Mrs. Gandhi. I held a news 
Conference on June 21. The report in 77ie 
Hindustan Times has captured the mood of the 
moment, and so I make no apology in reproducing 
it in full: 
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Socialist leader Madhu Limaye today expressed 
his firm conviction that symbolic dharnas and 
petitioning to the President and the Lok Sabha 
Speaker were not enough to secure the 
immediate resignation of Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi. 

Mr. Limaye told a news conference here that a 
"tearing, raging campaign" had to be launched 
throughout the country on the people's demands 
presented to Parliament in March this year. 

A new demand for Mrs. Gandhi's resignation on 
moral and political grounds should be added in 
view of the suggestion from Congressmen, that 
the Prime Minister should continue in office 
irrespective of the nature of the stay that the 
Supreme Court might grant in regard to the 
operation of the Allahabad High Court 
judgement unseating her from the Lok Sabha. 

1 hope Mr. J.P. Narayan, chairman of the 
national co-ordination committee for people's 
struggle, will give a call for such a struggle 
programme. 

He said parallel to the struggle programme, the 
workers should agitate against wage freeze, 
non-payment of additional OA instalments to the 
Central Government employees and diversion of 
expenditure of about Rs. 100 crores by the 
Government from out of workers' saving in 
violation of the assurances to the contrary. 

To begin with, the employees of the railways, 
posts and telegraphs department and defence 
establishments would be asked to go on a 
one-day protest strike in the near future. 

Whatever interim orders the Supreme Court 
would be pleased to pass was totally irre¬ 
levant to the main issue, which, he averred, 
was one of morality and propriety. He recalled 
that only seven years ago the Prime Minister 
had secured the resignation of her Steel 
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Minister, Dr. Chenna Reddy, on being unseated 
from the Lok Sabha. 

To whom was Mrs. Gandhi indispensable? Mr. 
Limaye asked. She was not indispensable to the 
people of India, since the Gujarat poll verdict 
was a pointer. "She is Indispensable to the 
super-powers, western capitalist countries 
and, above all, to the house of Birlas, the 
house of Modls, the house of Sahu Jains and 
the house of Tatas, and to a lesser degree to 
the Communist Party of India,” he said. 

According to Mr. Limaye, the decision of the 
Parliamentary Congress Party and the speeches 
delivered at the meeting on June 18 had 
"finally obliterated" all distinctions between 
Individual, party. Government and the nation. 

Mr. Limaye said his party favoured a 
"flexible approach" to the task of creating a 
Parliamentary alternative to the Congress, as 
recommended by Mr. Narayan. 

The Socialist Party leadership was of the view 
that there should be a parliamentary bloc of as 
many Opposition parties as were supporting the 
movement launched by Mr. Narayan. This bloc 
could have a common programme, a common 
leader and common discipline. Wherever 
possible, such blocs could be formed at 
State-levels as well. 

Outside Parliament and the legislatures, the 
Socialist Party favoured broadbased Janata 
morchas In as many States as possible, Mr. 
Limaye said.^** 

The meeting of four parties was not a great 
success. The battle lines had already been drawn. 
Charan Singh was for Immediate merger. Morarji, 
in the role of a victor, refused to accept merger. 
He pleaded for a Gujarat type Janata Morcha to 
fight the coming elections. By now JP who had 
earlier been a supporter of the federal party 
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concept had changed his mind. He had had 
occasion to travel t.o Delhi—from Lucknow—with 
Charan Singh on an earlier occasion. They had 
held a discussion on the plane. JP himself told 
me that personally he was convinced by Charan 
Singh's argument that nothing short of a united 
party would do. However JP was not prepared to 
press his point of view. Charan Singh lost Interest 
and did not attend further sittings of the Joint 
Conference. 

There were two interesting sidelights. Raj 
Narain and George were not on speaking terms 
then. Not through any fault of George. For George 
was not a man to bear deep grudges. It was Raj 
Narain who was angry with him. He denounced 
him both publicly and privately. He did the same 
to me. But one day in 1973, some months after the 
Banka by-election, he came to see me at my 
Gurudwara Rakab GanJ Road residence. 

After sometime, he was a bit more relaxed. "I 
hear that you always criticise me publicly. What 
is the great point in harbouring personal 
grudges? We have been colleagues and we shall 
have to work together again. Why then Indulge in 
recriminations? Does it create a good Impression?" 
I asked him. He agreed that it was a bad thing. 
Thereafter he stopped attacking me for some time. 
But he would not change his attitude to George. 
"He is a Junior, a mere boy, he does not snow me 
respect", Raj Narain said. He happened to run 
into us at the aforesaid four-party meeting. I 
stopped him and asked him, "would you not speak 
to George? What's wrong"? Thereupon he relented 
and the two of them talked for sometime 1 

Another sidelight was our long discussion with 
Nanajl Deshmukh. He asked us about our 
decision. I told him. Then he remarked: "Well, I 
am not prepared to obliterate the separate 
existence of the Jan Sangh. Chaudhary cannot 
dictate to us. What's wrong with a Morcha or a 
federal party," he asked. His candid observations 
confirmed my impression that both Deshmukh and 
Bhandari were opposed to the creation of a unified 
party. 

On the 23 June Mrs. Gandhi's application for 
staying the order of the Allahabad High Court was 
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to come up for hearing. The stay was sought 
pending the disposal of the appeal filed against 
the High Court decision by the Supreme Court. The 
newspapers had announced that Nani Palkhiwala 
would, argue the stay application on behalf of the 
Prime Minister. 

the Statesman correspondent had rung me up 
and had sought my reaction. I said I was not 
surprised by Nani*s decision. He talked a lot 
about freedom and democracy. But he was never 
known to have argued a single pauper's case 
involving violation of civil liberty. He always 
appears for bankers, princes, tax dodgers, 
capitalists and, 1 sarcastically added. Prime 
Ministers. 

Raj Naraln had dragged Piloo, Jyotirmoy 
Bosu, S.N. Mishra and me to the Court. I 
happened to meet Palkhiwala. "That remark of 
yours in The Statesman is very unfair", he said. 
"But it is absolutely true," I retorted. 

Shantl Bhushan argued forcefully against the 
stay. He was not flamboyant, but was quietly 
effective. Nani's rhetoric for once fell flat. He 
painted a picture of chaos which would result from 
the Supreme Court's refusal to grant her an 
unconditional stay. The stay application was heard 
by a single judge, Krishna Iyer. After hearing the 
arguments I was in no doubt as to the result. 
Many suspected that Krishna Iyer was. if not "a 
committed judge", at least pro-communist and 
pro-Indira. 

There were continuous informal meetings at the 
residence of JP and Morarjlbhal. On 23 June, 
late in the evening George came to see me. He told 
me that he would leave for Bhubaneshwar early 
next morning and needed an alarm clock to wake 
him up. I asked him to take my clock. His 
departure for Orissa on a private visit—his wife 
Laila was staying with her mother at 
Gopalpur-on-sea—saved him from the police swoop 
in the midnight of 25-26 June. 

JP had invited me for breakfast on the 
morning of 24 June. My son, Aniruddha, who was in 
Delhi at the time, accompanied me to JP's 

place. JP was staying at the Gandhi Shanti 
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Pratlshthan. Jp asked me about the Court 
hearings* I told him about the arguments and said 
that the practice of conditional stay was so well 
established that Palkhlwala's plea for an 
unconditional stay was not likely to be accepted. 
The moral gound for Mrs. Gandhi's resignation 
during the pendency would remain valid. I was 
afraid that she would do something drastic under 
the emergency powers. The emergency proclaimed In 
1971 had not been revoked. 

JP spoke at length about the plans for 
satyagraha* I told him I was leaving for Chh- 
atlsgarh In the afternoon. He was visibly 
unhappy. 

"George has gone and you are also going". 

"But we are with you cent per cent. We shall 
support whatever decisions yx^u will take In the 
meeting." 

Before leaving JP. I requested him to talk to 
Jagjlvan R*m and Y.B. Chavan. I was not hopeful 
about the outcome. But that was the only way to 
stop the plunge Into dictatorship. 

I do not know whether JP talked to them or 
not. We never had the time and the leisure to talk 
of old things thereafter. 

I left JP not knowing that I would not see 
him fox more than 19 months 1 

The Supreme Court was to give Its Judgement in 
the afterncon. I was sure about the Court 
decision, and left a statement with Mohan Singh 
and my son on the assumption that the stay would 
be conditional. I told them that after listening to 
the radio or ringing up the agencies to find about 
Krishna Iyer's Judgement they should release the 
statement. 

The flight to Nagpur was to take off at 4 
P.M. It was delayed by a few minutes. Shyama 
Charan Sukla was on the plane. He came and sat 
next to me. He was very critical of Mrs. Gandhi. 
He wanted her to resign and set a good example. 
Had she net enforced resignations cl Chenna 
Reddy and others? 

At 4 P.M. he tuned in his pocket transistor. 
It announced the conditional stay granted by 
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Justice Iyer. I thought the decision was correct. 
But I felt his obiter dicta about the decision being 
no bar to her continuing as the Prime Minister 
was uncalled for. Shyama Charan fell silent. He 
turned off the radio. The plane took off within 
seconds. We exchanged not a single word during 
the long flight. I don't know whether he had 
forknowledge of the proposed wholesale arrests. 
Soon he would become Chief Minister of the State. 

An acquaintance of mine was on board the 
plane. He Invited me to his home. He said that 
after dinner he would reach me to the Railway 
Station. I had to proceed to Bilaspur. 1 accepted 
his invitation. 

At Nagpur Shyama Charan offered to give me a 
lift. 1 thanked him saying that I was going with 
my friend. 

After dinner my friend took me to the Railway 
Station. It had started raining. My compartment 
was leaking. My friend lodged a complaint. The 
Ticket Inspector put me in a new compartment. The 
train took off. It was a slow, passenger train, I 
was tired and Immediately fell asleep. 

Next day morning the train steamed into the 
Bilaspur Station. There was a crowd of Party 
workers to greet me. Some Jan Sangh chaps were 
also there. They had substance of my statement 
issued from Delhi on the AIR, and were afraid 
that I had, a^t the eleventh hour, cancelled the 
tour. They were happy to find me in their midst. 
We had a busy schedule. There were some meetings 
in the rural area also. In the evening we 
returned. There was some tension In the main 
square. The Youth Congress people had taken out a 
procession and at the end of it had burnt JP's 
effigy and this was the immediate cause of 
tension. Our workers were apprehensive about 
trouble at the public meeting. 

The venue was the E. Raghavendra Rao Hall. It 
was packed. A large crowd was waiting outside. 
With great difficulty a way was made for me. The 
meeting was a great success. There was tremendous 
enthusiasm. We dispersed amidst slogan shouting. 

After dinner I went to sleep at the Circuit House 
where I had been put up by our friends. It was 
that fateful midnight of 25*26 June. 
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On 25 June a National Struggle Committee with 
Nanaji as the Convener had been formed. A 
nationwide struggle was to ensue. JP, Morarji 
and others had met Charan Singh at the UP 
Bhawan and had secured his consent. He was not 
enthusiastic about the proposed struggle. But he 
fell in line. There was a massive public meeting 
at the Ramlila Maidan at which the struggle 
programme had been announced. Buses were 
cancelled and every effort was made to discourage 
people from attending the meeting. Still the turn 
out was large. In the midnight Mrs. Gandhi 
struck. All the leaders who were in Delhi were 
picked up. The police went to my place—and 
George's place also. Both the places were carefully 
searched. The police went away when they found 
written evidence of my departure. 

A message had been transmitted to the 
Bilaspur District Magistrate for effecting my 
arrest. I later learnt. But not knowing the 
significance of the proceeding in Delhi, he took no 
action. He knew I was leaving Bilaspur next 
morning. He probably thought: Why buy trouble by 
arresting this man who is in the habit of going to 
the Supreme Court? 

Next morning 1 arrived at Raipur by Bombay 
Mail. There was police bandobast at the Station. I 
was immediately taken by our workers to the 
Circuit House. Somebody whispered that arrests 
had been made in Delhi, that my arrest was also 
expected any minute and that 1 should Immediately 
go to the Patrakar Bhawan where newsmen were 
waiting for me. Ramesh Varlyani. our young comrade 
took me to the place on his scooter. We had a 
short news Conference. 1 was told of the 
proclamation cf the Emergency. 

"But there already is an Emergency. It has 
never been repealed." 

"No. a new proclamation has been issued in 
view of the apprehension of internal disturbance. 
JP and others have been arrested." I condemned 
the new proclamation and the arrests and issued a 
call for struggle. 

Ramesh Varlyani who had brought me to the 
Patrakar Bhawan was arrested Immediately. 

At the Kurmi Boarding we had a workers' 
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meeting. A call for Raipur Bandh was issued. 
Prominent workers who left the meeting place were 
picked up by the police one by one. When I and 
Purshottam Kaushik came out, they tried to arrest 
us. I asked for the warrant. They had none. I 
asked the Police officers to get out of our way. 
They had no business to stop me. I told them I 
was going to the Circuit House. I finished my bath 
and breakfast and came out on the verandah. The 
District Magistrate, Senior S.P., City S.P. and all 
the rest of them were there. They sought to arrest 
us under section 151 of the Cr. P.C. But such 
practices had been held illegal by the Supreme 
Court. They were apparently cowed down by my 
aggressiveness. They desisted from using force. "At 
least don't address a public meeting here", the 
District Magistrate pleaded. "Why not? You gave 
our workers loudspeaker permission in writing. 
There is no apprehension of any breach of peace. 
There is no Section 144. You cannot arrest us 
under S. 151. We are commltlng no cognizable 
offence." They were non-plussed. They left. But 
thereafter a police jeep trailed us everywhere. We 
went to the Yugwani offices. Their electricity 
supply had been cut, but they had succeeded in 
bringing out a special edition. 12 

We had lunch at Advocate Narwanl*s place. 
The police followed us there also. Then 1 went to 
Mahasamund to address the scheduled public 
meeting. The same scene of the police trying to 
arrest us and our resisting the arrest was 
repeated at the Mahasamund Dak Bungalow. 

The public meeting was unusual. It was 
raining heavily. The public gathered under the 
shelter provided by the shops. The loudspeaker 
was functioning. We addressed the gathering. At 
the fag end the police officers came from Raipur, 
this time with proper warrants. I completed my 
speech. The rain had stopped. X told the polite 
officers that we did not Intend to create trouble. 
But we asked for time. We took out a procession, 
appealing to the shopkeepers to observe a hartal 
next day as a protest against arrests. 

When we reached the main ehowk, we were 
politely asked to get into the van. There was no 
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laWul reason for resisting arrest. The warrant 
was under MISA. We got in. We were brought to 
the Raipur Central Prison. The gates opened. We 
were taken in and the gates closed on us again. 

I was reminded of my first imprisonment by the 
British Indian Government way back in 1940. The 
gates had been opened only after 1 had completed 
my one year's sentence minus the usual remission. 

During the 1942 movement 1 was detained 

under the Defence of India Rules. The period of 
detention was extended at a time by six months. 
There was no final term set to the period of 

incaceration. But 1 knew I shall have to remain in 
Jail till the War's end. 

During the Goa Liberation Movement 1 had 
been given a heavy sentence of twelve years. The 
Portguese used to taunt me: "Your baby is not 
even two years old. We will set you free when 

your son goes to college (they meant high 

school). "Even that was not indefinite! 

But now there was no term set. The 
six-monthly period could be prolonged without 
limit. The duration of the Emergency could not be 
foretold. In the event the gates were opened after 
nineteen months. 

We entered the Raipur Central jail at 
duskfall. It was fated to be a long night. But my 
spirits were high. I heard a silent tune within. 
Its notes enveloped me in their protective mantle. 
They seemed to say: You have your dignity, you 
are a human being, what does it matter whether 
you are a prisoner or you are a free man? The 
important thing is the integrity of the soul. I 
said to myself: I shall never kowtow to 
authoritarianism or dictatorship of any kind no 
matter what the price. 
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